Editor  &  Publisher 


Evans -Novak  celebrate 


years  of  “Inside  Report” 


Ever  since  Rowland  Evans,  Jr.  and  Robert  D. 
Novak  teamed  up  in  May,  1963, they  have  been 
the  hottest  political  reporting  duo  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Because  one  is  usually  traveling  around 
the  world  on  fact-finding  missions  and  the 
other  is  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  Capitol  Hill, 
the  Evans-Novak  column  consistently  finds  its 
way  from  the  column  page  to  page  one. 

First  hand  knowledge  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs  is  one  of  their  trademarks. 


Another  is  their  ability  to  dig  out  the  news  and 
get  it  into  their  column  first,  because  of  their 
top-level  contacts  and  their  aggressive  report¬ 
ing  skills. 

We  congratulate  Evans  and  Novak  on  the 
10th  anniversary  of  their  "Inside  Report”  col¬ 
umn  and  look  forward  to  many  more  years 
of  their  editorial  excellence  in  the  Sun-Times 
and  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News/Sun-Times 
Wire  Service. 


Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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Boston 

Herald  American 
starts'Vebellionr 

Wins  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  Public  Service  Award. 

Last  fall  the  Boston  Herald 
American  lit  the  fuse  of  a  powder  keg. 

We  launched  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  steadily  rising  real  estate  taxes 
in  Massachusetts. 

Public  response  was  immediate 
and  overwhelming. 

The  reaction  of  public  officials 
was  just  about  as  quick,  but  decidedly 
different. 

The  “Taxpayers  Rebellion”  was 
under  way.  Unusual  things  started 
happening  in  Massachusetts. 

•  Police  and  firemen  in  Peabody, 

Mass,  (citing  the  Herald  American’s 
articles)  voluntarily  offered  to  forego 
a  pay  increase. 

•  Ten  Cape  Cod  businessmen  filed 
suit  against  the  state  in  behalf  of  all 
Massachusetts  taxpayers  to  recover 
“wasted”  tax  money. 


•  Administrators  of  the  state’s  major 
cities  pledged  to  use  revenue  sharing 
money  for  tax  relief. 

The  dust  the  series  stirred  up 
still  hasn’t  settled.  In  fact,  the  watch¬ 
dog  groups  our  articles  inspired  in  the 
first  place  are  now  newsmakers  in 
their  own  right. 

We’re  proud  of  the  people  who 
worked  on  this  series  (writers  Janice 
Elliot,  Joe  Heany,  Tom  Berube,  Jean 
Cole  and  Bill  Duncliffe,  and  managing 
editor  Jack  McLean). 

And  of  course,  we’re  extremely 
proud  to  receive  the  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  citation  “in  recognition 
of  outstanding  public  service  by  a 
newspaper.” 

But  perhaps  what  makes  us 
most  proud  of  all  is  that  we  gave  a 
lot  of  taxpayers  in  Massachusetts  a 
chance  to  be  heard. 


Herald  American 
Sunday  Herald  Advertiser 


Represented  nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  Inc.,  235  East  45  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


How  to  feed  a  family 
properly— for  less  money! 


The  world’s  leading  nutritionist  worries 
about  food  prices  as  well  as  components. 
He  reminds  readers  that  “prices  bear  little 
relation  to  nutritional  value”— then  cites 
specific  items  at  the  supermarkets.  His 
article  on  the  nutritional  aspects  of  the 
meat  boycott  in  April  was  headlined  in 
several  hundred  papers. 

President  Nixon  chose  Dr.  Mayer  of 
Harvard  to  set  up  the  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health. 
Family  food  planners  now  depend  on  him 
to  help  keep  their  loved  ones  healthy. 

As  soaring  food  prices  afflict  even  the 
“comfortable,”  your  readers  will  value 
his  sound,  budget-stretching  advice. 


DR.  JEAN  MAYER’S 

“Food  forThought” 


2  NUTRITION  COLUMNS  A  WEEK 
(INCLUDING  A  Q-AND-A  COLUMN) 
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CHICAGO  TRIBUNE-NEW  YORK  NEWS  SYNDICATE,  INC 
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How  CERTIFIED  NON-PACK 
How  NEWSPAPER  DRY  MATS 


help  great  newspapers 
cut  costs  2  ways . . .  and 
please  readers  with  great 
reproduction ! . . . 


NON-PACK  CUTS  COSTS  . . 

You  save  valuable  time  with  our 
Certified  Full  Page  Newspaper 
packless  dry  mats.  By  standard¬ 
izing  on  these  mats,  there  is 
no  longer  any  need  to  slow 
up  production  in  order  to 
take  time  to  pack  un¬ 
molded  areas. 


EASY  MOLDING  CUTS  COSTS  . . . 

The  superior  quality  of  our  non-pack  Newspaper 
Mat  makes  it  easier  to  mold  and  cast.  Better  repro¬ 
duction  and  clarity  for  avid  newspaper  readers 
are  the  results. 


If  you  haven't  tried  Certified  Non-Pack  Dry  Mats 
recently,  why  not  ask  us  for  samples  and  a  visit  by  our 
representative  in  your  area? 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corp.,  Dept.  EP-5,  West  Groton,  Mass..  01472 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MAY 

1 3- 1 6— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers.  Doral  Country 
Club.  Miami,  Florida 

13- 25 — API  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

14- 18— Knight  Newspaper  Seminar,  Modern  Production  Techniques,  Miemi. 

15-  Connecticut  AP  Circuit.  Spring  meeting.  Manchester. 

15-14— Iowa  APME  Association,  The  Des  Moines  Club,  Des  Moines. 

15-19 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers — 24th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Troy,  Michigan,  Hilton  Inn. 

17-18 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers.  The  Admiralty,  Port  Ludlow,  Wash. 

17- 19 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W,  Va. 

18- 19 — Associated  Press  North  Carolina  News  Council  and  South  Carolina 
News  Council,  Beech  Mountain,  N.C. 

19- 20 — New  Mexico  AP  managing  editors  spring  shirtsleeve  seminar.  Hil¬ 
ton  Inn,  Albuquerque. 

20 -  Blue  Pencil  Club  of  Ohio.  OSU  Center  for  Tomorrow.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

20- 23 — INPA  International  conference.  Town  and  Country  Hotel,  San 
Diego. 

21- 23 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association 
50th  anniversary  convention,  Salishan  Lodge,  Gleneden  Beach,  Oregon. 

21- 25 — International  Federation  of  Publishers,  (FIEJ).  Vienna,  Austria. 

22- 27 — Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

24 — Annual  World  Press  Institute  Forum.  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

26-27 — ^Associated  Press  Missouri-Kansas  wire  editors  association.  Kansas 
City. 

26-28— Editorial  Writers  critique.  Northwest  Daily  Newspapers.  Timberline 
Lodge,  Ore. 


JUNE 

3- 15— API  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs.  Columbia  University. 

4- 8 — Knight  Newspaper  Seminar,  Circulation  Management,  Miami. 

7- 9— Mississippi  Press  Association  annual  convention,  Buena  Vista  Hotel- 
Motel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

8—  Oh  io  Newspaper  Offset  Clinic,  Holiday  Inn,  Ashtabula/ Austinburg, 
Ohio. 

8 — Canadian  Press  meeting  of  French-language  news  editors.  Quebec. 

8-9 — Newspaper  Advortising  Executives  Association,  spring  meeting.  Holi¬ 
day  Inn,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

8-9 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Regular  Spring  meeting. 
Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vt. 

10- 15 — Newspaper  Division  Special  Libraries  Association,  Pittsburgh. 

11- 13 — International  Press  Institute.  Jerusalem. 

14-16— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Summer  Workshop,  Sunrise  Park 
Hotel,  White  Mountain  Apache  Indian  Reservation,  McNary,  Arizona. 

17-29 — API  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief  News  Executives  (for  newspapers 
under  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University  . 

20- 23 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Milwaukee. 

21- 23 — Florida  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Port  St.  Lucie. 

21-23 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association  Convention.  Holiday  Inn  Rivermont, 
Memphis. 

24- 28 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers  53rd 
annual  conference.  The  Queen  Mary,  Long  Beach,  California. 

25- 29 — Knight  Newspaper  Seminar.  Organizational  and  Team  Develop¬ 
ment,  Miami. 

28-30 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 


JULY 

8-11— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  25th  Anniversary  Con¬ 
ference.  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee.  Wise. 

15-18 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Hotel  Nova  Scotian,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

20-22 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  summer  meeting.  Savannah  Inn 
and  Country  Club  Savannah,  Ga. 

23-27— K  night  Newspaper  Seminar,  Modern  Production  Techniques.  Miami. 

23-Aug.  24 — Seminar,  "News  Media  in  Western  European  Countries." 
Temple  Univ.  School  of  Comm.  The  Netherlands.  Contact:  Dr.  Samuel 
Riley,  Journalism  School,  Temple  Univ.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19122. 

AUGUST 

13-16 — National  Advertising  Show,  The  New  York  Hilton.  New  York  City. 

23-25 — Montana  Press  Association  Convention.  Big  Sky,  Montana. 
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WOUID  IKE  10 


When  Jim  Berry,  creator  of  “Berry’s  World”,  was  named  top  cartoonist  in 
two  categories  and  editorial  cartoonist  Bill  Crawford  won  the  coveted  Silver 
T-Square  at  the  1973  National  Cartoonists  Society  annual  awards,  there  were 
750  other  big  winners,  too. 

They  were  the  750  newspapers  around  the  country  who,  because  they  are 
NEA  daily  service  clients,  receive  Berry’s  and  Crawford’s  cartoons  in  the 
NEA  package. 

Of  course,  that’s  not  all  these  750  newspapers  receive. 

As  NEA  subscribers,  they  also  get  sports  columns  and  show  business 
columns  and  Washington  columns  and  personal  finance  columns  and  bridge 
columns  and  doctor’s  columns  and  household  hints  columns  and  coin  col¬ 
umns  and  a  selective  array  of  other  award-winning  features  and  specials. 

When  NEA  winners  like  Berry  and  Crawford  win,  every  one  of  our  750 
newspaper  clients  wins  along  with  them. 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Association/  New  York-Cleveland 

irS  ALL  YOURS  IF  YOU  BUY  OURS. 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

“Al.L  THOSE  DINGS  AND  DENTS  I  put  in  your  garbage 
fans  Wednesday  were  absolutely  necessary,”  Jim  Neubacber 
explained  in  a  Detroit  Free  Press  lead  directed  toward  citizens 
who  may  have  been  on  his  garbage  collection  route.  The  Free 
Press  writer  put  in  a  day  on  the  job  to  find  out  how  hard  the 
lot  of  garbage  collectors  is  in  light  of  their  refusal  to  work 
overtime  as  ordered  by  the  city.  Jim  and  fellow  crewmen 
picked  up  over  26,000  pounds  of  stuff.  Mostly  it  was  just 
plain  old  garbage,  block  after  block,  Jim  wrote.  But  they  also 
got:  car  fenders,  car  doors,  an  entire  hood  of  a  car,  whole 
trees  (Detroit  it  seems  is  still  throwing  out  Christmas  trees), 
two  w<H)den  house  doors  and  enough  tires  to  equip  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  .SOO  fleet. 

*  *  * 

“THE  KID  TYPES  FASTER  THAN  I  DO,”  marveled  one 
Boston  scribe  in  talking  about  Ed  Corwin  of  Malden,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  A  UPI  story  reports  that  Ed  is  the  12-year-old  wind¬ 
ing  up  his  rookie  season  as  an  “honest-to-goodness”  sports 
writer.  Ed  got  his  job  last  June  when  he  watched  Allen 
Schwartz,  editor  of  the  Malden  Sun-Times,  dropping  off  copies 
of  the  paper  at  a  donut  shop.  Ed  asked  if  he  could  try  writing 
for  the  paper,  and  Schwartz  soon  got  an  “in-depth”  analysis 
of  the  fledgling  World  Hockey  Association.  Ed’s  been  writing 
for  the  paper  ever  since. 

Now  a  familiar  figure  in  the  press  box  at  New  England 
Whaler  hockey  games,  Ed  says  players  and  management  treat 
him  like  “any  other  reporter”  although  once  a  guard  wouldn’t 
let  him  into  the  dressing  room.  Accepting  that,  Ed  commented: 
“Being  a  youngster,  sometimes  I  have  to  realize  that  there  are 
some  privileges  I’m  not  going  to  get.” 

«  *  * 

“NEWSPERSONS!  INDEED!  Now  my  dander  is  really  up,” 
('icorge  Carvill,  telegraph  editor  of  the  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Daily 
Reformer,  declares  in  UPI  Reporter.  “The  dictionary  is  the 
appropriate  tool  here.  It  should  be  applied  from  a  distance  of 
three  feet  above  the  head  of  the  offending  reporter.”  Carvill 
also  deplores  use  of  “chairperson”.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
language  we  are  using — American,  not  English — is  a  poor 
enough  communications  tool.  It  is  unfair  to  force  it  to  serve 
as  a  tool  for  political-social  revolution  as  well.” 

»  *  * 

THE  FAVOUR  OF  THE  PRESS— From  British  Kinemato- 
graph,  Sound  and  Television  Society  comes  announcement  of 
an  international  film  conference:  “Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  press  room  to  be  made  available  at  the  hotel  for 
the  benefit  of  these  journalists  attending.  However,  this  bi¬ 
annual  event  has  proved  extremely  popular  and  in  the  past 
many  individuals  have  gained  entry  posing  as  members  of  the 
press.”  So,  the  Society  will  issue  special  press  passes  and  asks 
for  the  name  in  advance  of  any  journalist  attending  “so  that 
a  pass  can  be  made  out  in  his  favour.” 

*  «  « 

“NO  MATTER  WHERE  I  GO  or  what  kind  of  group  I’m 
addressing,  I  have  noticed  I  am  always  introduced  as  a  ‘woman 
publisher’,  and  while  that’s  a  little  better  than  being  referred 
to  as  the  grandmother  publisher,  I  almost  always  feel  a  bit 
like  a  double  token — a  woman  and  a  publisher.”  Katharine 
Graham  of  the  W'ashington  Post  was  talking  to  veteran  news- 
folk  at  the  Silurian  awards  dinner  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Graham’s  role  of  grandmother  was  accented,  however, 
by  the  presence  of  7-year-old  Katharine  Weymouth,  who  came 
to  hear  grandma  speak.  Mrs.  Graham  has  a  budding  reporter 
in  this  one.  While  at  the  press  table  near  the  dias,  young 
Katharine  was  invited  to  be  in  a  photo  with  Governor  Rocke¬ 
feller,  and  when  she  got  back  was  asked  what  the  Governor 
had  said  to  her.  The  youngster  answered  straightforwardly, 
“He  said,  ‘My,  how  cute  you  are.’  ”  When  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Weymouth  signaled  bedtime  departure  before  the 
program  was  over,  Katharine  went  round  the  press  table,  be¬ 
stowing  a  goodnight  kiss  to  Elizabeth  Hylton  and  E  &  P  and  a 
formal  handshake  to  the  male  reporters. 
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SPRINBFIElKm 

IN  SECOND  SLOTandMOVm  UP  FAST! 


THE  “HOT”  MARKET  IS  GETTING  HOTTER!  SPRINGFIELD  HAS  LONG 
BEEN  BIGGER  THAN  WORCESTER  IN  SMSA  AND  ADI- NOW  IT  SUR¬ 
PASSES  IN  CITY  SIZE!  THE  LICENSE  PLATE  M2,  AWARDED  TO  THE 
SECOND  LARGEST  CITY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  NOW  GOES  FROM 
WORCESTER  TO  SPRINGFIELD.  IN  FACT,  MOST  MAJOR  ADVER¬ 
TISERS  TOO  ARE  GOING  TO  SPRINGFIELD - THRU  THE  .  .  . 


The  largest  newspapers  in  Massachusetts  outside  of  Boston 


Represented  by  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


SPRINGFIELD  NEWSPAPERS 

UNION  •  NEWS  •  REPUBLICAN 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publithor  and  Editor 
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Audit  Bureau 
of  Cirrulations 
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Busineu  Preu.  Inc. 
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James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I9I2>I959 
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Press  and  the  administration 

It  all  seemed  to  indicate  an  unusual  Spring  thaw  in  press-govern¬ 
ment  relations. 

President  Nixon  in  a  televised  address  gave  credit  to  a  “vigorous 
free  press”  for  helping  to  uncover  the  truth  in  the  Watergate  case. 
Then  he  told  reporters  to  "continue  to  give  me  hell  when  you  think 
I  am  wrong.”  ^Vhite  House  Press  Secretary  Ron  Ziegler  the  next  day 
apologized  to  the  Wasliingtoti  Post  for  his  previous  denunciations  of 
the  paper’s  coverage.  Vice  President  .\gnew  regretted  the  “unfortu¬ 
nate  hostility”  between  newsmen  and  government  officials  and  .said 
they  should  “put  aside  visceral  reaction  and  engage  in  a  productive 
and  intelligent  discussion  of  their  differences.” 

But,  although  these  events  gave  an  appearance  of  a  thaw  the  ice 
has  not  melted  noticeably.  It  probably  rvon’t  until  the  last  “i”  is 
dotted  in  “information”  and  the  last  ”t"  crossed  in  “fact.”  And,  maybe 
not  even  then. 

Lest  ncwsjiapermen  break  their  arms  in  an  attempt  to  pat  them¬ 
selves  on  the  back  at  this  point,  we  give  you  the  warning  of  J.  Edward 
Murray,  immediate  past  president  of  the  .\merican  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  who  said  last  week  that  the  general  credibility  of  the 
press  has  been  helped  by  \Vatergate,  but; 

“This  is  not  a  time  for  the  press  to  crow'  about  its  role  in  Water¬ 
gate,  not  a  time  for  hubris  on  our  part.  It  is  only  a  time  for  expressions 
of  thanks  and  respect. 

I  think  w’e  must  continue  to  use  Watergate  to  illustrate,  to  drama¬ 
tize,  for  the  jiublic  while  we  have  their  attention,  the  vital  importance 
of  protecting  the  confidential  sources  of  investigative  rejxirters. 

“We  must  still  fight  for  the  best  shield  legislation  we  can  get,  or 
for  none  at  all  if  the  best  we  can  get  w’ould  water  down  the  First 
.\mendment. 

“.\lthough  some  editors  still  disagree,  I  happen  to  think  that  we 
must  rejxjrt  fully  in  our  newspapers  on  the  continuing  story  of  the 
fight  to  keep  free  press  inviolate.  ^Ve  have  done  well  in  this  regard 
since  re|X)rters  began  to  go  to  jail  to  protect  their  confidential  sources. 

“.\nd  I  hope  that,  however  w’e  feel  about  press  councils,  w’e  will 
nevertheless  continue  to  report  in  good  detail  the  news  of  the  Twenti¬ 
eth  Century  Fund  experiment  in  this  connection. 

“Whatever  happens  with  shield  legislation,  or  with  the  press  coun¬ 
cil,  or  with  the  proposed  revision  of  the  federal  criminal  code  to  pro¬ 
tect  official  secrets  that  shouldn’t  be  secret,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  always  heed  the  advice  of  Justice  Harold  Medina. 

“He  urged  us  to  fight  like  tigers  against  each  new',  individual  case 
of  encroachment  on  free  press.  That  means,  basically,  gutty  directing 
editors  and  courageous  rejxirters  on  the  firing  line;  and  then,  editors 
and  publishers  on  the  defending  line,  willing  to  go  to  jail  if  necessar)’, 
and  anxious  to  go  to  court  to  protect  press  freedom,  even  if  that  is  a 
highly  expensive  policy.” 
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FARMERS  PLIGHT 

Thanks  for  the  permission  to  reprint  the 
Terrence  L.  Day  piece  which  was  done  very 
well.  It  goes  without  saying  the  article  is 
being  applauded  in  the  cattle  ranching  and 
feeding  country. 

As  one  who  for  a  lifetime  has  been  close 
to  agriculture,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  farmers  and  ranchers,  mostly  family 
units,  have  been  grossly  underpaid  during 
the  post  war  years,  the  average  age  of  the 
operator  is  about  .AS,  and  the  flight  from 
the  farm  should  be  of  serious  concern  to 
every  American.  The  flight  is  universal  but 
American  agriculture’s  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  feeding  the  world  is  a  factor 
not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

CARROLL  (Cal)  Stewart 

(Stewart  is  publisher  of  Sun  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Lincoln,  Inc.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.) 

*  «  « 

OLDEST  AND  SMALLEST 

While  I  suppose  we  are  the  smallest  of 
the  “public”  newspaper  groups,  we  may  be 
one  of  the  oldest,  having  gone  public  in 
1964.  Presently  we  have  some  750  stock¬ 
holders. 

.At  this  time  the  stock  is  inactive  in  the 
over-the-counter  market  but  we  anticipate 
it  will  become  active  again. 

The  papers  are  all  five-days-a-week  (the 
dailies)  except  for  Spencer  (six  days)  and 
have  a  total  circulation  of  21, .500. 

Damp  E.  .Archie 
(Archie  is  president  of  Mid-America  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.,  publishers  of  Charles  City 
(la.)  Press,  Vinton  (la.)  Cedar  Valley 
Times,  Spencer  (la.)  Reporter,  Estherrille 
(la.)  JSews,  Valley  City  (N.D.)  Times-Rec- 
ord,  seven  weeklies,  coniincrcial  printing 
plants  and  other  non-newspaper  publica¬ 
tions.) 

«  *  « 

WRONG  IMPUCATION 

The  May  5,  1973,  edition  of  Editor  & 
PtBLisHER  included  a  story  on  Page  26 
which  clearly  implied  that  Ron  Porambo 
was  acting  in  his  official  capacity  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Journal 
when  he  allegedly  bribed  a  policeman  in 
November,  1970,  in  an  effort  to  secure  pic¬ 
tures  taken  during  the  Newark  riots. 

Please  be  advised  that  Porambo  was  not 
acting  in  behalf  of  the  Daily  Journal  and 
was,  in  fact,  seeking  the  jiictures  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  book  he  was  writing.  The  Daily 
Journal  had  no  prior  knowledge  of,  nor  did 
it  sanction  in  any  way,  Porambo’s  actions. 

Porambo.  incidentally,  left  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Daily  Journal  shortly  thereafter. 

John  Muscat 

(Musgat  is  publisher.) 

EDITOR  ec  PUBLISHER  for  May 


I  was  interested  in  your  Editorial  Work¬ 
shop  pieces  by  Roy  Copperud  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  rim  men  (The  World  of  the  Rim) 
in  the  March  3  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  would  heartily  endorse  the  proposals  he 
makes  for  elevating  the  prestige  of  copy- 
readers — enforcement  of  high  standards 
and  a  reduction  of  hours  to  compensate  for 
the  strain. 

From  my  own  earlier  experience  on  both 
rims  and  back  desks,  I  would  add  a  further 
suggestion.  I  benehtted  a  good  deal  from 
rotation  off  the  desk  into  reporting  jobs  and 
eventually  moved  back  into  a  reporting  job 
fulltime.  But  even  a  brief  switch  to  cover  a 
convention  or  to  an  out-of-town  bureau  post¬ 
ing  as  a  fill-in  man  serves  to  refresh  the 
rim  man  and  make  him  better  equipped  to 
handle  the  demands  of  his  regular  job  on 
the  desk.  This  kind  of  switch  is  good  for 
his  morale  and  at  the  same  time  wins  him 
respect  from  reporters  who  may  sometimes 
feel  that  rim  men  have  heen  cooped  up  so 
long  that  they  don’t  really  know  what  re¬ 
porting  is  all  about. 

Murray  Goldblatt 

(Goldblatt  is  Visiting  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  at  Carleton  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.) 

*  *  * 

TELL  IT  LIKE  IT  IS 

In  all  the  recent  discussion  on  your 
pages  about  photography,  the  key  word 
was  never  mentioned :  honesty. 

Setting  up  a  visually-exciting,  prize¬ 
winning,  imaginative  fake  of  a  gavel¬ 
passing  that  never  occurred  is  as  bad  as 
setting  up  the  traditional  fake  out  in 
the  hall  for  the  convenience  of  the  pho¬ 
tographer  who  had  too  many  assignments 
that  night  to  stick  around  for  the  real 
gavel-passing. 

Reporters  who  set  up  their  news  stories 
the  way  photographers  arranged  their 
“new's”  photos  would  be  fired  by  most 
city  editors. 

It  was  the  TV  people  who  did  it,  so  all 
us  newspaper  types  can  wear  halos,  but 
doesn’t  anybody  remember  Chicago? 

Perhaps  “tell  it  like  it  is,”  even  if  the 
picture  isn’t  artistic,  should  be  the  motto 
pasted  on  every  news  camera. 

J.  C.  Donahue,  Jr. 
(Donahue  is  publisher  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Suburban  Trends,  Riverdale,  N.J.) 

*  *  * 

WON  HONORABLE  MENTION 

We  appreciate  the  fine  story  about  the 
Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  .April  28  issue,  page  22. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  second  paragraph 
mention  is  made  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize;  this 
is  in  error.  Actually  we  received  an  honor¬ 
able  mention  from  the  Pulitzer  judges  for 
staff  work  in  connection  with  municipal  af¬ 
fairs. 

But  we  are  grateful  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  publicizing  what  we  consider 
are  typical  efforts  of  any  of  the  nation’s 
newspapers  in  pursuit  of  improving  local 
government. 

Joe  D.  Smith,  Jr. 

(Smith  is  publisher.) 

12,  1973 


Bert  Whitman,  Phoenix  Gazette 


WRONG  PLACE 

Correction  to  your  April  7  story  slugged 
“Flood  Stricken  Missouri  Paper  Delivers 
by  Boat.”  The  mighty  Mississippi  was 
mighty  mean  and  powerful  during  the 
spring  flooding,  but  not  quite  that  power¬ 
ful  to  sweep  the  Alton  Telegraph  from  the 
Illinois  side  to  the  Missouri. 

Nor  is  the  Alton  (Illinois)  Telegraph 
situated  on  a  bluff  in  hilly  Alton”  as  the 
story  had  it.  The  paper’s  plant  is  situated 
in  flat  downtown  Alton.  High  up  on  a  hill 
in  Alton  is  a  monument  erected  in  honor 
and  memory  of  an  editor  murdered  by 
anti-segregation  extremists  during  the  Civil 
War,  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy.  The  Telegraph 
is  a  worthy  successor  to  Lovejoy’s  Alton 
Observer  and  one  of  the  liveliest  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Prairie  State.  We  like  it  on  the 
Illinois  side  of  the  Missippi,  not  the  Mis¬ 
souri.  So,  please  don’t  move  it  E.  &  P. 

John  Boland 


Short  Takes 

.  .  .when  she  got  the  flowers  she  was  so 
touched  she  broke  right  down  and  dried. — 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post, 

*  «  * 

“Our  teachers  are  among  the  lowest 
pain  in  the  state.  .  .” — Sacramento  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Bee. 

*  «  « 

Stir  in  brain  flakes  and  %  cup  nuts. — 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and 
Courier. 

*  «  * 

“The  era  of  plentiful  creap  food  is 
numbered.”— Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  O.  W.  .  .  .  will  be  a  snow  queen  in 
white,  vermine,  and  many  many  many  di¬ 
amonds. — Chicago  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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The  median  household 
income  of  weekday 
NewlbrkTimes  readers 
is  54%higher  than  that 
of  readers  of  the  other 
New  \brk  morning 
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Editors  split  over  need 
for  absolute  shield  law 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Although  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  has  endorsed  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  afford  reporters  absolute 
protection  against  forced  disclosure  to 
grand  juries,  judges  or  other  investigato¬ 
ry  bodies  of  confidential  information  and 
sources,  the  editors  attending  the  Society’s 
19711  convention  were  divided  as  to  the 
need  for  enactment  of  a  federal  shield 
law. 

After  a  panel  had  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion,  President  J.  Edward  Murray  called 
for  a  show  of  hands  by  some  500  editors 
on  three  questions,  namely,  those  who  fa¬ 
vored  an  absolute  bill,  those  who  favored 
a  qualified  bill,  and  those  who  preferred 
no  bill  at  all. 

The  hands  were  not  counted  but  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  about  25  per  cent  favored  an 
absolute  bill  and  an  aj)parent  equal  num¬ 
ber  a  qualified  bill.  A  preponderant  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  raised  their  hands,  how¬ 
ever,  indicated  that  they  would  be  happy 
with  no  bill. 

A  leading  speaker  on  the  panel,  the 
moderator  of  which  was  Robert  Fichen- 
berg,  of  the  Knickerbocker  News  and  Sche¬ 
nectady  Ihiion-Star  and  chairman  of  the 
ASNE’s  Freedom  of  Information  Commit¬ 
tee,  was  Senator  Alan  Cranston,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  co-author  with  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  of  the  strongest  absolute  protec¬ 
tion  bill  yet  introduced. 

Senator  Cranston  said  that  the  Water¬ 
gate  case  demonstrated  the  need  for  an 
absolute  bill  and  urged  the  media  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  press  for  enactment  of  his  bill. 
He  said  that  he  and  Senator  Kennedy 
were  working  on  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit¬ 
tee  which  is  considering  the  dozen  or  more 
bills  that  have  been  dumped  in  the  hop¬ 
per,  to  report  out  their  bill,  instead  of  the 
one  Senator  Ervin  himself  introduced.  He 
said  Senator  Ervin  had  rejected  their 
suggestion,  and  asked  the  editors  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  press  for  his  bill  and  reject  the 
Ervin  measure. 

Representative  Tom  Railsback,  Illinois 
Republican,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee, 
called  Seantor  Cranston’s  bill  unrealistic 
and  said  that  Congress  was  “not  going  to 
buy  it.”  He  favored  a  bill  which  the  mi¬ 
nority  members  of  the  Kastenmeier  sub¬ 
committee  have  sponsored  which  would 
afford  what  he  called  “two  tier”  protec¬ 
tion,  namely  absolute  protection  from  dis¬ 
closure  to  grand  juries  or  congressional 
investigators,  and  qualified  protection  in 
judicial  proceedings. 

Journalists  who  appeared  on  the  panel 
were  also  divided.  John  Lawrence,  head  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times,  strongly  favored  the  absolute 
shield.  Lawrence  went  to  jail  for  a  few 
hours  last  February  when  he  refused  to 
turn  over  to  a  court  tapes  of  a  recorded 


interview  by  a  member  of  the  Times  staff 
with  a  man  who  figured  in  the  Watergate 
investigation. 

Charles  Bennett  of  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  was  not  convinced  that  a 
federal  shield  law  was  necessary  and 
pointed  out  that  investigative  reporters 
had  exposed  the  Watergate  scandal  with¬ 
out  protection  of  shield  legislation.  A  fed¬ 
eral  shield  law,  he  feared,  might  open  the 
door  to  some  form  of  government  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  press,  such  as  licensing  of 
newsmen  and  censorship. 

Charles  Bailey,  of  the  MinneajioUs 
Tribune,  said  he  was  not  impressed  with 
the  argument  that  the  press  could  rely  on 
the  First  Amendment  and  the  courts  to 
protect  freedom  of  the  j)ress  and  their 
confidential  relationships  with  news  sour¬ 
ces.  He  didn’t  like  the  proposal  of  Rep. 
Railsback  but  favored  a  qualified  shield. 
Bailey  was  insistent  that  even  if  no  feder¬ 
al  law  was  enacted,  ASNE  should  contin¬ 
ue  to  press  for  shield  laws  in  the  states. 

Senator  Firvin  has  called  shield  legisla¬ 
tion  the  most  complex  he  has  ever  had  to 
deal  with  and  Fichenberg  agreed.  One  of 
the  complexities,  he  pointed  out,  was 
defining  “newsmen”  and  whether  the 
definition  should  include  authors,  pam¬ 
phleteers,  etc.  Richard  M.  Schmidt,  Jr., 
attorney  for  the  ASNE  wondered  if  the 
definition  should  be  broad  enough  to  cover 
“corporations,”  that  is  publishers,  as  well 
as  individual  newsmen,  so  that  bosses 
might,  in  some  case,  go  to  jail  instead  of 
their  reporters. 

Council  objectives  outlined 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund’s  National  News  Council,  is 
“to  open  up  a  trustworthy  line  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  media  and  the  public 
on  their  common  right  to  know,”  Ju.stice 
Roger  Traynor,  chairman  of  the  Council, 
told  the  editors. 

“The  Council  is  not  Congress  and  it  can 
make  no  law,”  he  said.  “It  has  no  power 
to  regulate.  It  has  no  sanctions  except 
publicity,  for  which  it  must  depend  on  the 
media.  Its  very  lack  of  ties  with  official¬ 
dom  should  allay  the  fretfulness  of  those 
who  imagine  that  it  could  possibly  create 
an  atmosphere  of  public  watchfulness  that 
would  in  time  render  the  public  receptive 
to  government  regulation  of  the  media.” 

Justice  Traynor,  former  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  and 
now  a  teacher  at  Hastings  College  of 
Law,  was  the  speaker  at  a  panel  titled 
“National  Press  Council:  Thieat  or  Oppor¬ 
tunity.”  Eugene  Patterson  of  the  Sf.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times  was  moderator  and  mem¬ 
bers  were  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times,  Anthony  Day 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  John  Hughes  of  the  Christian 
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Science  Monitor  and  Kenneth  MacDonald, 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune. 

Justice  Traynor  said  it  was  essential 
“to  be  clear  about  what  the  Council  is  and 
what  it  is  not.”  It  is,  he  said,  “an  appro¬ 
priate  media  to  insure  informed  objectivi¬ 
ty”  and  is  concerned  with  “the  accuracy 
and  fairness  of  news,  not  with  editorial 
opinion.  It  is  not  a  business  bureau  or 
style  center  for  critiques  of  budget  colum¬ 
nists  or  column-crankers.  Neither  is  it  a 
whitewash  or  a  gloss  center  for  the 
media.”  The  Council  is  chartered,  he  said, 
“to  serve  the  public  interest  in  preserving 
freedom  of  communication  and  advance 
accurate  and  fair  reporting  of  the  news; 
to  affirm  the  values  of  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  a  democratic  society”  and  to  “pro¬ 
mote  public  understanding  of  those  values 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  public  as 
well  as  the  media  for  their  preservation.” 

Kosenllial  objecl!^ 

Rosenthal  disagreed  as  to  the  need  or 
value  of  press  councils.  Editors  should 
think  of  it  he  said,  not  as  a  council,  but  as 
press  prosecutor,  a  press  judge,  and  a 
press  jury  all  in  one.  What  proponents 
were  saying,  according  to  Rosenthal,  is 
that  the  press  cannot  be  fair  and  accurate 
and  serve  the  needs  and  demands  of  the 
public’s  right  to  know.  That  is  not  true. 

The  press  council,  the  Times  managing 
editor  asserted,  could  lead  to  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  the  press  and  is  antithetical  to 
the  whole  concept  of  a  free  and  indepen¬ 
dent  jiress.  If  the  press  accepts  “this  kind 
of  intermediary,”  said  Rosenthal,  it  is  ac¬ 
cepting  the  idea  that  the  press  is  a  public 
utility,  subject  to  official  regulation. 

Hughes  favored  an  impartial  judge  of 
the  performance  of  the  press  and  thought 
the  press  would  gain  a  lot  from  an  inde¬ 
pendent  monitoring  of  its  performance. 
The  Council,  he  said,  would  not  act  as  a 
“twentieth  century  star-chamber”  but 
would  support  editors  more  often  than  it 
would  criticize  them.  The  credibility  of  the 
press,  he  thought,  would  be  strengthened 
by  cooperation  with  the  Council. 

Hughes  wasn’t  sure  that  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund’s  Council  is  the  right  agen¬ 
cy  to  make  the  appraisals  necessary  to 
strengthen  credibility  but  said  “I’m  for 
giving  it  a  fair  try,” 

MacDonald  did  not  think  j)ress  councils 
would  constitute  a  danger  to  press  free¬ 
dom.  The  first  amendment  guarantees  a 
free  press  but  not  a  responsible  press,  he 
said,  and  the  press  council  might  disarm 
critics  of  press  irresponsibility.  He 
thought  that  there  is  a  threat  to  press 
freedom  today  but  it  did  not  come  primar¬ 
ily  from  .Administration  critics  or  press 
council  proposals.  “I  think  the  primary 
threat  stems  from  the  disaffections  and 
suspicions  of  readers,  many  of  whom 
question  whether  we  are  giving  them  fair, 
accurate  and  significant  news  coverage.  If 
there  were  not  this  background  of  reader 
disaffection,  there  would  be  little  to  fear 
from  governmental  critics  and  there 
would  be  little  public  support  for  judges 
who  send  reporters  to  jail  for  performing 
their  historic  duty.” 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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MacDonald  didn’t  know  whether  the 
proposed  press  council  would  prove  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  public  and  the  press  but  saw  no 
reason  why  “the  experiment  should  not  be 
made”  and  he  thought  a  “continuing  pos¬ 
ture  of  refusal  to  cooperate”  was  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  press. 

Tony  Day,  however,  thought  the  press 
council  “would  do  some  mischief  and  we 
should  oppose  it.”  He  named  three  pre¬ 
mises  on  which  arguments  in  support  of 
councils  are  based  and  said  all  three  are 
wrong. 

One  false  premise  was  that  the  chief 
failing  of  the  American  press  is  its  reck¬ 
lessness.  The  opposite  was  true,  he 
maintained,  and  the  press  suffers  “more 
from  timidity  than  recklessness,  more 
from  inhibition  than  extravagance.” 

A  second  false  premise  Day  said,  was 
the  idea  inherent  in  press  councils  that 
“there  is  some  set  of  clearly  defined  and 
agreed  upon  standards  by  which  the  press 
can  be  judged.”  The  press,  he  said, 
doesn’t  work  by  rules  and  “you  can’t  codi¬ 
fy  our  craft.  You  can’t  regularize  it  or 
regulate  it. 

“The  third  false  premise,”  Day  said,  is 
“that  somehow  the  press  needs  some  kind 
of  institutional  defender  to  defend  it 
against  politicians  and  the  public.  We 
don’t.  We  are  a  part  of  politics;  we  are  a 
part  of  public  life.  We  don’t  want  to  be 
protected  from  either. 

“We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  from 
the  public  and  politicians  to  defend  our¬ 
selves  against  official  arrogance — 
executive  and  judicial — but  if  we  need  the 
help  of  a  press  council  to  defend  ourselves 
we  are  already  lost.” 

Women  in  journalism 

The  question  of  whether  women  jour¬ 
nalists  can  expect  a  fair  and  equal  chance 
at  executive  jobs  in  editorial  departments 
was  discussed  in  a  committee  report  and 
by  panelists  at  the  convention.  The  con¬ 
census  appeared  to  be  that  while  equality 
had  not  been  completely  achieved  preju¬ 
dices  were  breaking  down  and  prospects 
of  the  feminine  sex  were  looking  up. 

The  report  of  the  Women’s  Rights  in 
Journalism  Committee,  of  which  Clayton 
Kirkpatrick  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  was 
chairman  and  Judith  W.  Brown,  New  Bri¬ 
tain  (Conn.)  Herald  “vice-chairlady,” 
disclosed  some  results  of  a  survey,  com¬ 
prised  of  questionnaires  sent  to  1,649  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers. 

One  questionnaire  asked  editors  wheth¬ 
er  they  thought  women  should  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  top  executive  positions.  Approx¬ 
imately  500  male  editors  answered  that 
they  believed  women  have  the  ability  to 
fill  top  management  positions  and  62  of 
them  indicated  plans  to  promote  w’omen  to 
such  positions.  Only  two  male  editors  said 
they  did  not  think  women  should  be  so 
promoted  and  444  said  they  had  no  plans 
to  promote  them  to  high  level  manage¬ 
ment  jobs. 

A  second  questionnaire,  directed  to 
women  w-ho  have  attained  management 
jobs,  brought  replies  indicating  that  wom- 
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en  fared  better  on  small  newspapers  than 
larger  ones  and  reflecting  optimism  that 
progress  on  smaller  papers  might  lead  to 
more  progress  on  larger  ones.  About  44 
per  cent  of  the  women  executives  believed 
there  is  less  discrimination  in  journalism 
than  in  other  professions. 

On  the  panel,  Juanita  Greene  of  the 
Miami  Herald  said  that  she  was  “bothered 
by  the  suspicion  that  she  hasn’t  ever  been 
involved  in  management  decisions”  be¬ 
cause  she  is  a  woman.  She  was  certain  it 
was  sex  discrimination.  She  said  that  she 
had  seen  men  less  capable  than  she  was 
appointed  city  editor  while  she  was 
passed  over.  “I  don’t  want  to  be  a  man,” 
she  said,  “but  it  would  have  been  nice  to 
be  an  editor.” 

Ellen  Goodman  of  the  Boston  Globe  and 
Sally  Bixby  Defty  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  were  panelists  with  somewhat 
divergent  views.  Miss  Goodman  said  that 
in  order  for  women  to  be  successful  in 
news  rooms  they  must  be  “defeminized.” 
She  said  that  newspapers  represent  the 
“white  male  establishment”  in  which 
women  and  blacks  are  the  outsiders  and 
they  should  “break  out  together.”  Miss 
Goodman  is  editor  of  the  Globe’s  Home 
Furnishings  department. 

Miss  Defty,  the  first  woman  city  editor 
of  the  Post-Dispatch,  said  that  her  news¬ 
paper  did  not  have  women  in  management 
positions  and  that  the  problem  of  female 
reporters  was  that  they  get  “all  the  junk 
assignments”  while  the  men  get  the  good 
ones.  She  thought  this  system  should  be 
reversed. 

Talent  drain 

“Why  Newspapers  Lose  Top  Talent” 
was  the  subject  of  a  panel,  moderated  by 
Gene  Roberts  of  the  Philadel]>hia  In¬ 
quirer”  with  Gay  Talese,  author  of  “The 
Kingdom  and  The  Power”  and  “Honor 
Thy  Father,”  Joe  McGinnis,  author  of 
“The  Making  of  a  President,”  Gail  Shee- 
hy,  contributing  editor.  New  York  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  Richard  Wald,  President  of 
NBC  News  as  participants. 

Talese  said  that  if  he  had  stayed  with 
the  New  York  Times  much  of  what  he  did 
would  be  repetitious  and,  by  inference, 
boring.  Also,  at  32,  he  realized  that  news¬ 
paper  reporting  was  a  young  man’s  game 
and  that  youngsters  should  have  a  chance 
to  do  their  stuff. 

Asked  by  an  editor  how  much  ego 
figured  in  his  decision  to  leave  active  jour¬ 
nalism,  Talese  acknowledged  that  it  was  a 
factor,  but  Wald  told  the  editors  that  “if 
you  don’t  have  ego  in  city  rooms  you  are 
in  trouble.” 

Gail  Sheehy  said  that  the  limitations  on 
personal  style  and  expression  of  points  of 
view  was  often  a  reason  for  top  talent 
leaving  the  city  room.  Editors  won’t  let 
reporters  write  their  stories  the  way  they 
want  to,  cut  their  leads  and  mutilate  their 
journalistic  prose,  she  said,  while  maga¬ 
zines  encourage  writers  to  write  their  own 
style  and  come  up  with  a  different  point 
of  view. 

McGinnis  said  that  the  basic  function  of 
newspapers  is  not  conducive  to  the  desires 
of  writers  and  that  people  just  happen  to 
like  writing  books  more  than  writing  for 
newspapers.  He  said  he  felt  he  had  gone 
as  far  as  he  could  in  journalism  so  he  quit 
and  became  an  author. 


Wald  said  that  greater  opportunity, 
rather  than  more  money,  was  a  primary 
reason  for  many  reporters  leaving  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  also  mentioned  things  the 
copy  desks  do  to  drive  some  reporters 
out  of  journalism,  and  said  others  left 
because  the  journalism  of  today  lacked 
the  romanticism  of  earlier  eras. 

What’s  HTong  M'itli  press 

Ben  H.  Bagdikian  and  Gloria  Steinem, 
frequent  and  persistent  critics  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  editors,  told  editors  to  their 
faces  that  they  were  not  doing  a  good  job 
and  consequently  were  losing  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public. 

“Unfortunately,”  he  said,  “there  isn’t 
much  reason  for  most  of  the  American 
press  to  congratulate  itself  about  Water¬ 
gate  and  associated  crimes.  This  adminis¬ 
tration,  or  at  least  its  highest  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  knew  how  to  use  the  big  lie  and 
precious  few  newspapers  had  the  desire 
or  the  competence  or  the  guts  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  The  average  newspaper, 
including  most  of  the  big  ones,  did  pre¬ 
cious  little  for  their  country  when  it 
counted,  which  was  during  the  campaign 
before  people  voted.” 

There  are  2200  accredited  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Washington,  Bagdikian  .said,  but 
no  more  than  14  reporters  were  put  on 
Watergate  full  time  for  any  substantial 
period  during  the  fall  presidential  cam¬ 
paign. 

“Armies  of  reporters,  sometimes  in 
hundreds,  practiced  herd  journalism  pick¬ 
ing  up  every  trivial  detail  and  repeating 
it  a  thousand  times  on  the  standard,  stere¬ 
otyped  surface  events  of  the  campaign.  A 
baker’s  dozen  covered  the  biggest  political 
story  of  our  time.” 

Ms.  Steinem  sounded  something  of  the 
same  keynote,  declaring  that  newspapers 
should  reform  the  system  of  political  re¬ 
porting.  She  criticized  the  judgment  of 
editors  in  the  way  campaign  and  other 
news  was  reported  and  displayed. 

Bagdikian  saw  the  fact  that  the  “news¬ 
paper  industry  is  the  third  most  profitable 
category  in  the  country”  as  affecting  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  investigative  reporting,  im¬ 
plying  that  publishers  had  an  eye  on 
profits  rather  than  service  to  the  country. 

“Two-thirds  of  the  countries  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  asserted,  “have  corporate  rea¬ 
sons  to  fear  a  President  who  is  ready  to 
use  his  Department  of  Justice  for  political 
reasons,”  referring  to  the  fact  that  news¬ 
paper  mergers  need  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  avoid  antitrust 
charges. 

Ms.  Steinem,  who  was  called  a  female 
chauvinist  by  one  editor,  said  that  news¬ 
papers  should  reform  their  policies  about 
reporting  on  such  issues  as  abortion  and 
the  equal  rights  amendment. 

On  the  panel  with  Bagdikian  and 
Steinem  was  Joseph  H.  Weston,  editor, 
publisher,  and  distributor  of  the  Sharp 
Citizen,  described  as  “a  journal  dedicated 
to  the  destruction  of  tyranny  and  the  per¬ 
fection  of  democracy,”  published  at  Cave 
City,  Arkansas.  Weston’s  major  complaint 
was  that  newsmen  “are  too  damn  lazy  to 
do  your  own  work.”  Newsmen  accept  sto¬ 
ries  from  government  offices,  he  said,  and 
“operate  government  propaganda  sta¬ 
tions”  instead  of  exposing  the  crimes, 
inaccuracies  and  malfunctioning  of  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  bure.T,ucrats. 
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It  was  ‘Nix-picking’  time 
at  the  counter-convention 


By  Ilillipr  Krieghhaum 

Approximately  1,500  journalists  attend¬ 
ed  the  second  A.  J.  Lieblinf?  counter¬ 
convention  in  Washington  last  week  to 
hear  discussions  ranging  from  how  to 
resist  subpoenas  to  what  to  do  with  a 
senator’s  wandering  hand  on  a  woman 
reporter  covering  the  capital’s  cocktail 
parties. 

Although  convening  in  the  heady  eu¬ 
phoria  a  few  days  after  the  President’s 
press  secretary  had  apologized  publicly  to 
the  WashhifjtiiH  Pont  and  its  investigative 
team  assigned  to  cover  Watergate,  the 
.sessions  combined  an  obvious  pride  in 
press  performance  with  a  considerable  hu¬ 
mility.  The  counter-convention  was  orga¬ 
nized  by  [MORE],  New  York  City  jour¬ 
nalism  review  and  was  a  follow-up  on  last 
year’s  meeting  in  Manhattan. 

Twice  during  the  Saturday  night  plen¬ 
ary  session,  an  audience  of  more  than  a 
thousand  gave  standing  ovations  and 
tremendous  applause  to  newsmen  who 
were  cited.  First  was  at  presentation  of 
the  second  Liebling  .\ward  to  Homer 
Bigart,  retired  Xrir  York  Thucn  re|)orter, 
after  David  Ilalberstam  cited  his  former 
colleague  as  “the  reporters’  reporter  for 
four  decades.”  .\  few  moments  later  a 
special  citation  was  accepted  by  Bob 
Woodward  of  the  Washington  Post’s 
Watergate  investigative  team.  It  was  a 
scroll  with  a  quotation  from  Ronald 
Ziegler’s  apology. 

W’alergale  is  lop  topic 

Like  a  shadow  on  a  sunny  day,  Water¬ 
gate  and  its  coverage  came  up  at  every 
discussion  regardless  of  the  assigned  top¬ 
ic.  The  counter-convention,  nicknamed 
“Liebling  11,”  probably  faced  up  to  more 
in-house  problems  of  working  news  people 
than  any  other  convention  this  spring.  \i 
age  two,  it  had  attained  sophistication  and 
maturity,  but  the  discussions  were  not  all 
solemn  and  not  without  strife. 

For  instance.  Art  Buchwald,  who  mod¬ 
erated  a  Watergate  panel  after  the  Satur¬ 
day  night  pre.sentations,  brought  laughs 
with  many  references  to  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  and  its  attitudes  toward  the 
press.  Some  attendees  displayed  a  large 
banner  from  the  ballroom  balcony  at  the 
l)lenary  session  showing  the  President 
with  earphones  and  the  slogan,  “Nixon’s 
the  one.”  Earlier  several  panelists  cor¬ 
rected  references  to  “newsmen”  to  news 
persons  after  .shouted  protests  from  wom¬ 
en  in  the  audience. 

Discussions  included  such  topics  as 
techniques  for  effective  investigative  re¬ 
porting,  impact  of  wire  service  decisions 
on  news  play  around  the  country,  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  “reliable  sources,”  whether  syndi¬ 
cated  columnists  can  be  “cosmic”  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  and  effectiveness  of 
full-time  White  House  correspondents  in 
view  of  how  the  Watergate  story  broke. 

A  panel  of  metropolitan  editors  attend¬ 
ing  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors — foil  for  this  year’s  counter¬ 


convention — and  representatives  of  the  al¬ 
ternative  press,  at  different  sessions,  both 
told  of  their  problems  and  their  attitudes 
toward  journalism  and  working  reporters. 

Keynote  by  Geyelin 

Keynote  of  the  counter-convention  was 
established  at  the  first  session  in  a  speech 
by  Philip  L.  Geyelin,  editor  of  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  Post  editorial  page.  He  said  that 
he  never  had  been  prouder  of  “our  profes¬ 
sion,  in  general,  and  of  the  newspaper  I 
work  for  in  particular  and,  even  more 
preci.sely,  of  those  two  reporters.  Wood¬ 
ward  and  (Carl)  Bernstein,  and  their  edi¬ 
tors  on  the  news  side — the  people  who 
have  brought  us,  again.st  almost  impos¬ 
sible  odds  in  the  early  days,  the  story  of 
Watergate.”  The  performance,  he  said, 
demonstrated  that  “hard-nosed,  talented, 
tireless,  relentless  reporters  and  news  edi¬ 
tors — and  even  editorial  writers — can 
break  open  a  vitally  important  story  and 
explain  it  and  define  it  and  keep  it  alive, 
in  the  face  of  the  most  repressive  and 
dishonest  efforts  of  the  government.” 

He  added  that  “for  a  long  time  to 
come”  government  officials  will  find  it 
difficult  “by  the  squalid  technique  of  try¬ 
ing  to  discredit  the  profession  in  general 
and  some  of  its  practitioners  in  particu¬ 
lar”  to  refute  or  render  “inoperative” 
what  these  officials  see  in  newspaper  that 
they  don’t  like. 

“Where  we  have  lost  public  confidence 
in  a  very  fundamental  way,”  Geyelin  said, 
“is  where  we  have  failed  to  remain 
sufficiently  conscious  of  our  one  overriding 
obligation,  which  is  not  to  make  money, 
although  we  must  make  money,  and  not  to 
win  prizes,  however  gratifying  that  may 
\ye,  and  not  to  nourish  the  egoes  of  report¬ 
ers  or  editors,  however  much  they  need 
nourishing,  but  to  conduct  a  solid  and 
continuing  relationship  with  our  readers. 
We  worry  too  much  about  our  relationship 
with  government.  We  worry  too  much 
about  our  relationship,  in  a  competi¬ 
tiveness  sense,  with  each  other.  And  in 
the  process,  we  worry  too  little  about  the 
reader.” 

The  editor  said  that  reporters  too  often 
were  “short-order  cooks  serving  up  too 
much,  in  an  effort  to  tell  as  much  of  the 
day’s  news  as  possible”  and  in  the  process 
neglecting  to  provide  what  the  public  “ab¬ 
solutely  needs  to  know  to  participate  as 
useful  citizens  in  the  process  of  govern¬ 
ment.”  For  example,  papers  report  brief 
accounts  of  street  muggings,  rapes  and 
other  crimes  but  neglect  that  sub-strata 
story  about  the  trend  of  crime  and  what  is 
being  done  about  it. 

Returning  to  Watergate  coverage, 
Geyelin  pointed  out  that  insufficient  news 
was  printed  during  the  campaign  when 
the  President  and  his  administration 
sought  renewal  of  a  lease  on  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

“And  so,  while  we  are  hailing  the 


triumphs  of  the  moment,  we  ought  to  look 
also  at  the  particular  kinds  of  wayward¬ 
ness  that  kept  this  story  from  catching 
hold  until  the  early  months  of  this  year. 
The  story  was  there;  we  know  that  now. 
Some  of  us  were  into  it — and  not  all  of 
the  reasons  why  it  didn’t  take  hold  have 
to  do  with  the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
smother  it  or  the  curious  reluctance  of  the 
public  to  accept  or  absorb  what  seemed  to 
be  compelling  evidence  of  the  mind- 
boggling  nature  of  wrong-doing  by  re¬ 
sponsible  people  in  the  highest  offices  in 
the  land.” 

He  said  competitive  in.stincts  led  to  ig¬ 
noring  the  story  media  rivals  were  unable 
to  get  at.  The  wire  services,  he  claimed, 
by  and  large  ignored  the  story  despite  all 
their  resources  and  the  syndicated  colum¬ 
nists  held  forth  on  “more  cosmic  matters” 
because  they  didn’t  have  time  and  resour¬ 
ces  for  it. 

Subpoena  guides 

For  several  hours  on  Friday  afternoon, 
reporters  who  had  been  subpoened  or 
their  papers’  counsels  told  “how  to  fight 
back.”  Guidelines  brought  up  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  included  the  following  for  what  one 
panelist  called  the  “secret  police  state” 
that  is  already  here: 

♦♦Say,  over  and  over  again,  that  you 
are  a  reporter  covering  a  story  and  thus 
your  First  Amendment  rights  are  being 
violated.  This  will  set  the  legal  grounds 
for  subsequent  appeal. 

♦♦Insist  that  all  .statements  be  record¬ 
ed. 

♦♦Have  in  your  pocket  the  name  of  an 
attorney  to  call.  Be  sure  he  knoxvs  about 
civil  rights  and  police  procedures  and  is 
not  just  some  expert  in  constitutional  law' 
and  how  to  argue  before  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

♦♦Consider  having  your  own  lawyer 
who  will  be  “loyal  to  you.”  Generally  your 
paper  will  pay  for  him,  too,  in  addition  to 
its  own  attorney. 

♦♦Cut  the  names  of  your  confidential 
news  sources  out  of  your  notebooks.  About 
the  first  thing  that  law  officers  do  is  look 
for  address  books. 

♦♦When  you  make  your  one  phone  call, 
be  sure  to  tell  the  attorney  succinctly  the 
details  so  that  your  side  of  the  story  will 
get  out  to  media  as  well  as  the  police 
version. 

♦♦Be  sure  to  give  the  attorney  on  this 
phone  call  information  that  you  want  your 
editor  to  have  (You  may  be  missing  some 
deadlines)  and  what  you  want  to  tell  your 
wife  and  family.  (One  panelist  said  that 
his  mother  first  got  word  of  his  arrest 
from  the  media  and  he  wished  she  had 
been  warned  in  advance.) 

♦♦Establish  contact  with  civil  liberties 
group’s  lawyers  in  your  community.  You 
may  need  their  help. 

During  the  subpoena  discussion,  several 
references  were  made  to  a  contempt  cita¬ 
tion  against  two  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  report¬ 
ers  who  printed  news  of  a  trial  after  the 
presiding  judge  had  prohibited  any  news 
stories.  A  fine  of  $300  was  imposed,  but 
the  case  is  being  appealed  to  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  to  test  if  a  potentially 
illegal  ban  on  publication  can  be  broken 
before  it  has  been  upset  through  the  legal 
process.  To  break  this  form  of  censorship 
is  comparable,  it  was  pointed  out,  to  pub- 
{Contimied  on  page  16) 
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ed  taking:  photographs.  He  plans  to  use 
the  $1000  prize  money  for  his  mother, 
seven  brothers,  and  a  sister. 


8  newsmen  and  3 


papers 
are  awarded  Pulitzers 


China  noirbouk 

Max  Frankel,  now  Sunday  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  won  the  Pulitzer  award 
in  international  reporting  for  his  eight 
day  and  night  solo  coverage  of  President 
Nixon’s  visit  to  China  in  1972.  Frankel 
wrote  thousands  of  words  daily  on  the 
President’s  meetings  with  China’s  leaders 
and  columns  of  observations  titled  “A  Re- 
l»orter’s  Notebook.” 

Frankel  received  his  BA  degree  from 
Columbia  College  in  1952  and  went  to 
work  for  the  Times  on  the  streng^th  of  his 
earlier  work  as  campus  correspondent.  He 
finished  his  master’s  degree  in  1953  while 
working  as  a  reporter.  F'rankel  became  a 
foreign  correspondent  in  1956  and  for 
several  years  was  based  in  Moscow.  In 
1961,  he  went  to  Washington,  and  was 
named  Times  bureau  chief  in  1968. 

This  year’s  special  local  reporting  hon¬ 
ors  went  to  the  weekly  Sun  Newspapers 
of  Omaha,  whose  7  editions  have  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  about  48,000.  The  uncovering  of 
the  large  financial  resources  of  l^oys 
Town,  documented  as  a  net  worth  of  at 
least  $209  million,  led  to  changes  in  the 
organization’s  solicitation  and  use  of 
funds  contributed  by  the  public.  The  Sun 
Newspapers  published  a  special  section  in 
March,  1972,  which  revealed  that  the  in¬ 
stitution,  while  increasing  its  net  worth 
by  .$16  to  $18  million  annually,  continued 
to  issue  appeals  for  aid  in  .some  33  million 
letters  .sent  to  the  public.  One  immediate 
result  was  a  pledge  of  $70  million  of  idle 
funds  for  new  programs. 

Other  weekly  papers  have  won  Pulitzer 
Prizes  in  the  57-year  history  of  the 
awards  in  various  categories,  although 
most  have  gone  to  dailies. 

The  Sun  group  investigation  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  five  of  the  22-member  editorial 
staff  directed  by  Paul  N.  Williams,  man- 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

As  had  been  generally  anticipated,  the 
Washington  Post  has  won  the  1973  Pulitz¬ 
er  Prize  for  distinguished  public  service 
in  recognition  of  its  1972  investigation  of 
the  Watergate  scandal.  The  Post  was  dou¬ 
bly  honored  this  year  as  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  commentary  went  to  its  political 
reporter,  David  S.  Broder. 

Another  widely  expected  award  was 
made  to  .Associated  Press  photographer 
Huynh  Cong  Ut,  22,  for  the  photo  of  a 
small  Vietnamese  girl  running  from  a 
mi.sdirected  napalm  attack.  The  picture 
used  repeatedly  in  newspapers  around  the 
world  had  already  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
spot  news  in  six  other  major  news  |)hotog- 
raphy  competitions. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  general  local  reporting  by  an 
investigative  task  team  which  uncovered 
flagrant  violations  of  voting  procedures  in 
March,  1972,  primaries,  and  the  Sun 
Netrsitapcrs  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  re¬ 
ceived  the  special  local  reporting  award 
for  uncovering  the  extensive  financial 
resources  of  Boys  Town,  Nebraska. 

The  prize  for  national  reporting  was 
won  by  Robert  Boyd  and  Clark  Hoyt  of 
Knight  News|)apers  for  their  disclosure  of 
Senator  Thomas  Eagleton’s  history  of 
psychiatric  treatment  resulting  in  his 
eventual  withdrawal  as  Democratic  vice 
pi'esidential  nominee. 

Max  Frankel  of  the  New  York  Times 
won  the  international  reporting  prize  for 
his  coverage  of  President  Nixon’s  visit  to 
China. 

The  editorial  cartooning  prize  was  not 
awarded  this  year  for  the  fifth  time  since 
1922.  The  editorial  writing  category  has 
an  equal  number  of  non-award  years  since 
1919. 

This  year’s  prize  for  distinguished  edi¬ 
torial  writing  went  to  Roger  B.  Linscott 
of  the  Berkshire  Eagle  in  Pittsfield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Brian  Banker,  staff  photographer  of  the 
Topeka  (Ka.)  Capital-Journal,  won  the 
Pulitzer  for  an  outstanding  example  of 
feature  photography  for  his  sequence  on 
natural  childbirth,  exemplified  by  his  pho¬ 
tograph  “Moment  of  Life.” 

Ronald  Powers,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
won  distinguished  criticism  prize  for  his 
writings  on  television. 

The  prizes,  with  exception  of  the  public 
service  citation  which  carries  a  gold  medal, 
are  $1,000.  The  57th  annual  awards  in 
journalism,  letters,  and  music  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Px’esident  William  J.  McGill  of 
Columbia  University  in  New  York  May  7 
after  the  trustees  approved  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prizes. 

In  Washington,  the  Post’s  managing  ed¬ 
itor  Howard  Simons  said  that  the  award 
of  the  gold  medal  for  public  service 
“brings  singular  honor  to  this  newspaper 
and  especially  to  its  young  and  hard- 
digging  reporters,  Bob  Woodward  and 
Carl  Bernstein.  Coverage  of  the  Water¬ 


gate  affair  was  a  newspaper-wide  effort 
and  receiving  the  Pulitzer  Prize  is  a 
newspaper-wide  joy. 

“Receiving  a  second  Pulitzer  Prize — for 
the  commentary  of  David  Broder,  who  is 
the  best  political  reporter  in  the  country — 
makes  it  a  double  joy.” 

The  award  to  the  Post  for  its  Water¬ 
gate  investigations  followed  one  week  af¬ 
ter  White  House  press  secretary  Ronald 
L.  Ziegler  appologized  to  the  newspaper 
and  the  two  reporters  for  earlier  accusa¬ 
tions  of  “shabby  journalism”  and  “a  bla¬ 
tant  effort  at  character  assasination.” 

Bernstein  and  Woodward  have  won  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Drew  Pearson,  Hey  ood 
Broun,  Sidney  Hillman,  Missouri,  and 
George  Polk  awards  for  their  Watergate 
investigations. 

Picture  of  nar 

In  Saigon,  “Nick”  Ut  said  he  thinks  his 
Pulitzer  Prize  photo  of  9-year-old  Phan 
Thi  Kim  Phuc,  who  had  ripped  off  her 
burning  clothes  as  she  ran  from  the 
napalm  area,  will  show  the  world  “how 
terrible  war  is.”  Ut  himself  was  wounded 
a  few  feet  from  the  spot  where  he  took 
the  picture  four  months  later. 

He  has  lived  his  entire  life  in  war.  “So 
far  1  only  .see  the  fighting.  But  .someday  I 
hope  to  see  peace.  I  hope  peace  comes 
soon.  But  people  in  the  villages  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it.”  Of  his  professional  life,  Ut  said, 
“I’m  a  photographer  in  the  field.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  action  is,  I  want  to  go.”  His 
brother,  Huynh  Thanh  My,  an  .AP  combat 
photographer  was  killed  in  1965  while  on 
assignment.  Ut  joined  .AP  the  next  year 
as  a  darkroom  technician,  and  then  start¬ 


A  PULITZER  PRIZE  lor  feature  photography  has  been  awarded  to  Brian  banker, 
25.  staff  photographer  for  the  Topeka  Capital-Journal,  for  "The  Moment  of  Life" 
showing  a  mother's  joy  at  the  birth  of  her  daughter  in  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
Topeka.  Parents  Jerry  and  Lynda  Coburn  allowed  banker  to  make  a  memorable 
photographic  sequence  on  the  natural  childbirth. 
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aging  editor,  with  the  active  support  of 
publisher  Warren  Edward  Buffett. 

Williams  said  after  being  chosen  Jour¬ 
nalist  of  the  Year  by  the  Nebraska  chap¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  last  June  that  “if 
we  do  not  keep  looking  for  those  stories — 
and  keep  telling  them — we  run  the  risk  of 
losing  the  right  to  publish  them.  So  I 
insist  that  we  use  that  right — as  wisely  as 
we  can — not  to  attack  the  system,  but  to 
describe  it  and  to  make  constructive 
change  possible.” 

Williams  explained  that  the  Sun  papers 
make  lists  of  such  stories  and  run  feasi¬ 
bility  studies  to  decide  whether  they  can 
do  a  given  story,  how  much  research  will 
be  needed,  and  what  kind  of  expert  inter¬ 
pretation  it  may  need.  The  Boys  Town 
story  was  on  such  a  list  and  the  subject  of 
a  feasibility  study  several  months  before 
it  was  printed.  The  papers  criticized  the 
fund  program,  but  made  no  allegations  of 
wrongdoing  and  reported  none. 

No  bland  editorials 

Background  material  accompanying  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  announcements  observed 
that  there  “isn’t  anything  very  bland 
about  Roger  Bourne  Linscott’s  editorials 
in  the  Berk.shire  Eagle.”  The  newly  pro¬ 
claimed  Pulitzer  prize  editorial  writer  is  a 
former  New  York  Herald  Tribune  book 
section  columnist  who,  upon  deciding  one 
day  he  wanted  to  be  a  reporter,  walked 
over  to  the  out-of-town  news  stand  in 
Times  Square  to  look  for  a  newspaper 
“that  was  good.”  lie  picked  the  Berkshire 
Eagle  in  his  native  state  and  has  worked 
there  ever  since.  He’s  a  Harvard  gradu¬ 
ate,  who  served  in  the  Pacific  as  a  Navy 
man  during  World  War  II,  and  then 
launched  his  writing  career  in  New  York. 

Now  associate  editor  of  the  Eagle,  Lin- 
scott  has  been  editorial  page  editor.  His 
editorials  rebuking  two  hospital  Imards  in 
Pittsfield  for  refusing  to  participate  in  a 
family  planning  project  resulted  in  one 
hospital  reversing  its  position.  Lin.scott 
helped  head  off  a  $213-million  highway 
project  in  Berkshire  county,  contending 
that  other  needs  were  more  important; 
and  the  City  Council  set  up  a  commission 
to  study  ways  to  improve  the  local  bus 
service  after  critical  Linscott  editorials 
appeared. 

Eaglelon  lip 

Two  members  of  the  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers’  Washington  bureau  Robert  Boyd  and 
Clark  Hoyt,  received  the  Pulitzer  citation 
in  national  reporting  for  their  work  in 
exposing  the  medical  background  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Thomas  Eagleton,  following  his  nomi¬ 
nation  as  Democratic  candidate  for  vice 
president. 

After  a  tip  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
from  an  anonymous  caller,  John  S.  Knight 
III,  editorial  writer  and  grandson  of  the 
group’s  editorial  chairman,  urged  the  in¬ 
formant  to  get  more  information  and 
meantime  got  word  to  Hoyt,  who  was  al¬ 
ready  in  St.  Louis  researching  Eagleton’s 
background.  The  chain  of  events  led  Hoyt 
and  bureau  chief  Boyd  to  the  truth  about 
Eagleton  and  while  they  had  enough  to  go 
with  their  story,  they  confronted  Frank 
Mankiewicz,  adviser  to  Senator  George 
McGovern,  July  23  and  said  they  intended 
to  write  the  story  but  that  fairness  re¬ 
quired  giving  Eagleton  an  opportunity  to 
respond  simultaneously.  They  asked  to 


The  prize  winners... 


tanker 


Hoyf 


Boyd 

talk  with  him  and  gave  Mankiewicz  a 
two-page  memo  about  evidence  Hoyt  bad 
assembled  in  a  10-day  investigation  in 
Missouri.  Because  they  insisted  on  corrob¬ 
orating  their  story  with  Eagleton  and  his 
doctors,  Boyd  and  Holt  were  to  be  denied 
an  exclusive.  On  July  25,  Mankiewicz  sud¬ 
denly  notified  the  reporters  that  Eagleton 
would  have  a  public  press  conference 
within  20  minutes  to  discuss  his  medical 
history. 

Lee  Hills,  president  of  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers,  commented  after  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
announcement:  “The  work  of  Bob  Boyd 
and  Clark  Hoyt  in  winning  for  Knight 
Newspapers  its  15th  Pulitzer  Prize  was, 
we  believe,  an  extraordinary  example  of 
the  American  press  functioning  at  its 
best.  Boyd  and  Hoyt  vigorously  searched 
out  facts,  then  acted  within  self-imposed 
restrictions  to  be  certain  that  the  public 
would  have  full  opportunity  to  judge  for 
itself  all  sides  of  the  news  before  it. 

“At  a  time  when  the  credibility  of  the 
press  was  suspect  in  many  quarters,  when 
the  press  itself  seemed  often  under  at¬ 
tack,  we  believe  their  handling  of  the 
Eagleton  story  provided  a  bench  mark  by 
which  both  our  critics  and  our  colleagues 
might  measure  press  performance  at  its 
best.” 

Hoyt  is  a  1964  graduate  of  Columbia 
College  who  became  a  newspaperman  af¬ 
ter  two  years  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a  re¬ 
search  assistant.  He  went  to  Lakeland 
(Fla.)  Ledger  as  a  beginning  reporter 
and  joined  Knight  Newspapers  in  1968, 
l)eing  assigned  to  Washington  two  years 
later.  Boyd,  a  1949  Harvard  graduate,  has 
been  a  newspaperman  for  20  years,  start¬ 
ing  at  the  Lafayette  (La.)  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser  as  a  reporter.  From  there  he  went  to 
state  editor  of  the  Benton  Harbor  (Mich.) 
News-Pallndiinn,  and  in  1957  to  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  and  the  Knight  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  in  1960.  He  has  been  bureau 
chief  since  1967. 
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Champagne  corks  popped  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  newsroom  while  editor  Clayton 
Kirkpatrick  stepped  up  on  a  desk  and 
toasted  his  news  staff  for  winning  a  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  in  general  local  reporting. 

“You  keep  the  Pulitzers  coming  and 
we’ll  keep  pouring  the  champagne,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Kirkpatrick  to  the  accompaniment 
of  cheers  and  shouts. 

To  prove  that  he  meant  his  toast  for  the 
entire  staff,  with  a  special  bow  to  George 
Bliss,  chief  investigator  for  the  Tribune 
and  the  task  force  which  for  many  months 
prol>ed  Chicago’s  scandal-ridden  primary 
election  of  March  21,  1972,  Kirkpatrick 
ran  pictures  of  Bliss  and  the  task  force 
personnel  on  page  one  (May  8),  a  com¬ 
plete  wrapup  on  back  page  with  photos 
and  vote  fraud  headlines,  with  a  box  head¬ 
lined:  Honor  roll  for  a  Pulitzer.  This  list 
included  Bliss  and  reporter  William  Mul¬ 
len  (the  undercover  man  in  the  election 
board  office)  and  other  task  force  re¬ 
porters  Pamela  Zekman.  William  Currie 
and  Philip  Caputo,  and  other  staffers  as 
well  as  members  of  the  Better  Government 
Association  helping  with  the  investiga¬ 
tion. 

It  is  the  second  Pulitzer  for  the  Tribune 
in  two  years,  and  in  both  Bliss,  who  won 
his  own  Pulitzer  in  1962  for  exposing  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Dis¬ 
trict,  was  involved. 

The  radio  and  television  critic  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  Ronald  Powers,  31, 
was  vacationing  in  Santa  Monica  when  in¬ 
formed  he  had  won  the  prize  for  criticism. 
It  was  the  third  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Sun- 
Times  staffers  in  four  years. 

James  Hoge,  Sun-Times  editor,  said 
Powers  “combines  a  mature  and  balanced 
sense  of  criticism  with  a  keen  appreciation 
of  humor  and  irreverence.  It’s  great  to  see 
the  <]uality  of  his  work.”  Powers,  a  former 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  sportswriter  and 
suburban  news  reporter,  has  been  the  Sun- 
Times  critic  since  1969.  He  says  he  tries 
to  write  on  behalf  of  the  viewer  rather 
than  the  broadcast  industry. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Shaheen  plans 
business  daily 
for  New  York 

A  new  afternoon  business  daily,  aimed 
at  competing  with  the  Wall  Street  Joiir- 
tiiil,  will  begin  publication  in  New  York 
City  by  the  end  of  1973. 

The  new  newspaper,  tentatively  named 
the  Neir  York  Prei^K,  is  being  planned  by 
millionaire  industrialist  John  M.  Shaheen. 
Shaheen  revealed  his  plans  during  a  con¬ 
ference  spon.sored  by  Oil  Dnily,  a  trade 
newspaper.  Shaheen  is  the  owner  of 
Shaheen  Natural  Re.sources,  an  oil  paper 
and  chemical  company. 

Bruce  Mair,  former  president  of  the 
defunct  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  Newr:,  is 
involved  in  early  organizing  efforts  for 
the  new  daily. 

Mair  confirmed  Shaheen  .statements, 
which  appeared  in  a  New  York  Times 
article  last  weekend,  but  added  he  didn’t 
“care  to  elaborate.” 

In  the  Times  article,  Shaheen  said  he 
decided  not  to  compete  with  New  York’s 
general  circulation  dailies.  Instead  the 
New  York  Press  will  challenge  the  Jour¬ 
nal  because  “that’s  where  the  money  is.” 
The  Shaheen  paper  will  include  half  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  news  and  half  general 
news. 

.Shaheen  has  set  an  initial  goal  of  300,- 
000  readers.  He  said  he  expects  to  attract 
readers  by  giving  the  news  ahead  of  the 
morning  Journal.  “We’ll  beat  them  by  15 
hours,”  he  said. 

Shaheen’s  statements  end  several 
months  of  rumor  and  speculation.  It  has 
l)een  previously  reported  (K&P  4/14/73) 
that  Shaheen  had  placed  an  order  for 
Goss  Metro  off.set  presses  capable  of  print¬ 
ing  (50,000  newspapers  of  144  pages  per 
hour. 

Shaheen  told  the  Times  these  presses 
ai'e  already  being  installed  in  a  building 
at  52.5  W.  52  St.  The  building  had  housed 
Triangle  Publications,  Morning  Telegraph 
until  the  Telegraph  folded  over  a  year 
ago. 

Shaheen  .said  the  total  newspaper  staff 
will  be  about  250  people;  jjroduction  will 
be  totally  automated. 

The  afternoon  daily  will  be  priced  in 
the  15-25  cent  range,  Shaheen  said,  with 
circulation  primarily  at  newsstands  in 
more  affluent  areas  in  New  York  City. 
The  paper  will  be  a  full  size  sheet,  pos¬ 
sibly  using  color  on  the  front  page  each 
day. 

Shaheen  said  hiring  for  the  paper 
would  begin  after  next  month. 


Abitibi’s  price  raised 

Abitibi  Paper  Co.  Ltd.  will  raise  the 
price  for  newsprint  $5  a  ton  to  its  Canadi¬ 
an  and  United  States  customers,  effective 
.\ugust  1.  New  prices  will  be  $175  a  ton  in 
New  York.  $173  for  southern  U.S.  states 
and  $166.75  in  Canada. 

The  announcement  follows  similar 
moves  by  a  number  of  other  Canadian 
producers. 


Great  Northern’s  paper 
to  cost  more  in  South 

Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  a  division  of 
Great  Northern  Nekoosa  Corp.,  announced 
May  7  it  will  rai.se  the  price  for  news¬ 
print  $5  a  ton  to  its  New  England  and 
Mid-.Atlantic  customers  and  by  $6  a  ton 
for  its  Mid-West  and  Southern  region 
publishers. 

The  effect  of  the  price  increa.se,  which 
becomes  effective  July  1,  will  be  that 
Great  Northern  newsprint  will  cost  $175 
in  the  Mid- West  and  South  as  compared 
to  $174  for  New  England  and  Mid- 
.Atlantic  papers.  The  price  differential  in 
the  South  is  $2  higher  than  what  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  newsprint  companies  are  chang¬ 
ing  in  these  areas.  The  Mid-West  price 
is  competitive. 

Ben  .\ppleton,  GN’s  newsprint  sales 
manager,  said  the  higher  price  in  the 
South  was  made  necessary  by  increased 
freight  costs. 

Prior  to  this  price  increase.  Great 
Northern  had  a  universal  price  of  $169  a 
ton. 


ASNE  board  elects 
Deck  president  and 
Hays  vicepresident 

Officers  elected  by  board  of  directors  of 
the  .American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  at  its  1973  convention  are  .Arthur  C. 
Deck,  executive  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  president;  Howard  H.  Hays,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Daily  Press 
Enterprise,  vicepresident;  Warren  H. 
Phillips,  editorial  director  of  the  Wall 
l^treet  Joarnal,  secretary,  and  George 
Chaplin,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Honolala 
Advertiser,  treasurer. 

Phillips,  Hays,  and  John  H.  Sengstache, 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Defender,  were 
reelected  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  New 
members  elected  to  the  board  are  Robert 
Chandler,  of  the  Rend  (Ore.)  Ralletin, 
Eugene  C.  Patterson,  of  the  St.  Pe- 
tersbarg  (Fla.)  Times,  and  Robert  P. 
Clark  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal. 

The  Society  amended  its  by-laws  in¬ 
creasing  from  seven  to  20  the  number  of 
members  from  newspapers  of  less  than 
20,000  circulation  daily  that  can  be  elected 
in  any  one  year.  These  are  limited  to  one 
active  membership  per  newspaper. 

• 

Walter  W.  Krebs 
retires  as  editor 

Walter  W.  Krebs  has  stepped  down  as 
editor  of  the  Johnstown  Tribune  Democrat 
a  position  he  held  for  nearly  50  years  the 
paper  announced.  Krebs  was  succeeded 
May  1  by  George  Fattman  executive  edi¬ 
tor. 

Krebs,  who  was  succeeded  by  Richard 
H.  Mayer  as  publisher  of  the  paper  in 
1963,  will  remain  as  president  of  the 
Johnstown  Tribune  Publishing  Co. 


Press  Council 
announces  15 
appointments 

The  composition  of  the  fifteen-member 
National  News  Council  was  announced 
May  8  by  its  chairman,  Roger  J.  Traynor. 

Of  the  fifteen  members,  nine  are  public 
members,  and  six  are  repre.sentatives  of 
the  news  media. 

The  Council’s  establishment  was  urged 
last  November  in  a  unanimous  report  by 
an  independent  task  force  appointed  by 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  The  Fund  is 
one  of  the  eight  foundations  that  will 
provide  financial  support  to  the  council 
for  a  trial  period  of  three  years. 

The  National  News  Council  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  initially  with  national  news  sup¬ 
pliers  including  wire  services,  news  maga¬ 
zines,  network  tv,  and  public  tv  and  radio. 

It  will  attempt  to  fulfill  the  role  of  “om- 
bud.sman,”  investigating  complaints 
brought  by  both  the  public  and  news 
mtnlia,  and  issuing  reports  on  matters 
affecting  the  national  press.  It  will  have  • 
no  coercive  power. 

'Phe  members,  apart  from  Traynor, 
whose  appointment  was  previously  an¬ 
nounced,  are: 

Public  sector — 

Joan  Ganz  Cooney,  president  of  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Television  Workshop,  creators  of 
“Sesame  Street;”  Thomas  R.  Curtis, 
former  Missouri  Congressman  and  now 
vicepresident  and  general  coun.sel  of  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica,  recently  resigning 
as  chairman  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadca.sting;  Irving  Dilliard,  former  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  now  Ferris  Professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Princeton  University;  .Albert 
Gore,  former  U.S.  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,  now  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland;  Dorothy 
Height,  director  of  the  Racial  Justice 
Center  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
.Association  and  president  of  the  National 
Council  for  Negro  Women;  Rev.  James 
Lawson,  Jr.,  pastor  of  Centenary  United 
Methodist  Church;  Robert  McKay,  dean  of 
New  York  University  Law  School;  and 
Sylvia  Roberts,  Baton  Rouge  attorney  and 
head  of  the  Committee  on  Rights  for 
Women  of  the  .American  Bar  .Association’s 
Section  on  Individual  Rights. 

Media  members — 

Loren  Ghiglione,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Southbridge  (Mass.)  Evening  Neivs; 
Mary  Ivins,  co-editor  of  the  Texas  Ob¬ 
server;  Ralph  Otwell,  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Ralph  Renick, 
vicepresident  and  news  director  of  WTVJ- 
tv,  Miami;  William  Ru.sher,  publisher  of 
National  Review;  and  R.  Peter  Straus, 
president  of  Strauss  Communications,  Inc., 
which  operates  radio  station  WMCA  in 
New  York. 

.A  Twentieth  Century  Fund  spokesman 
said  that  to  date  donations  and  pledges 
totalling  $800,000  have  been  received.  A 
goal  of  $1.2  million  has  been  set  to  cover 
the  Council’s  fir.st  three  years  of  opera¬ 
tion.  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  will 
contribute  $l()0,()()0  a  year  to  the  Council. 
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Weekly  editor 

READERS  UKE  NEW^LD  LOOK 


It  happened  this  spring,  from  one  issue 
to  the  next  and  without  any  warning  or 
explanation. 

The  February  21  issue  of  the  Brown 
County  Democrat  in  Nashville,  Indiana 
featured  the  wide-open,  modular,  quasi¬ 
magazine-style  makeup  that  had  earned 
the  newspaper  regular  prizes  for  layout. 
The  February  28  issue  was  the  bomb. 
Straight  up-and-down  layout,  using  only 
1 -column  heads  and  none  larger  than 
18-point.  No  pictures  on  page  one.  The 
only  art  out  front  was  a  reproduction  of  a 
cartoon  drawn  in  1918. 

I  just  sat  back  and  waited.  Then  the 
phone  began  to  ring. 

The  more  polite  callers  among  The 
Democrat’s  2,700  subscribers  merely 
w’anted  to  know  what  in  the  world  had 
happened. 

“Was  somebody  drunk  when  you  put  the 
newspaper  together  this  week,”  asked  one 
woman. 

The  friendly  editor  of  a  daily  in  the 
next  county  phoned  to  observe,  “You  set 
journalism  back  200  years.” 

That  was  kind  of  the  idea. 

And  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Democrat, 

I  did  some  more  explaining. 

Front  page  explanation 

In  a  front  page  signed  column  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  top  of  the  lefthand  column,  I 
wrote : 

“The  Democrat,  in  recent  years,  has 
looked  like  a  pretty  good  modern  newspa¬ 
per  .  .  .  But,  The  Democrat  has  looked 
pretty  much  like  every  other  modern 
newspaper  that  employs  the  better  con¬ 
cepts  of  contemporary  design.  Brown 
County,  I  think,  is  different.  And  I  be¬ 
lieve  Brown  County  deserves  a  different- 
looking  newspaper.” 

About  the  newspaper’s  new-old  look : 
“The  Democrat  will  be  evolving  a  format 
that  is  based  on  the  way  newspapers 
looked  in  the  19th  Century,  in  the  early 
days  of  Brown  County.” 

After  the  printed  explanation,  there 
was  a  brief  lull  in  reader  comments. 

Then,  we  began  to  hear  from  the  other 
side. 

Header  eommenls 

Readers  began  to  say  that  they  found  it 
easier  to  get  through  the  paper.  Continua¬ 
tions  weren’t  a  problem  for  them.  When 
you  reach  the  bottom  of  a  column  in  The 
Democrat  you  move  to  the  top  of  the  next 
column.  The  jump  line  at  the  end  of 
column  8  on  the  front  page  reads  “Please 
Turn  the  Page.”  And,  on  the  inside,  each 
page  jumps  to  the  following  page. 

One  reader  commented  that  when  a 
story  wrapped  around  another  story  in 
the  former  format,  he  would  often  miss 
the  story  in  the  shoulder  even  if  it  was 
on  the  front  page.  He  didn’t  have  that 
problem  with  the  up-and-down  format,  he 
said. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  experi¬ 


OLD  LOOK — Greg  Temple,  editor,  publisher 
and  owner  of  the  Brown  County  (Ind.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  looks  over  a  copy  of  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper's  new-old  format,  which  is  designed  to 
reflect  its  origins  of  103  years  ago.  (Photo  by 
George  Tilford,  Indianapolis  News) 

ment,  is  the  mixture  of  stories  we  provide 
on  each  page.  The  front  page  is  no  longer 
reser\’ed  for  the  hard  stuff.  We  mix  little 
news  and  big  news  together  throughout 
the  paper,  pasting  stories  up  pretty  much 
as  we  get  them  done. 

A  negative  reader  reaction  was,  “I  don’t 
know  where  anything  is  anymore.”  And 
then  the  person  added,  “Now  I  have  to 
read  the  whole  paper.” 

That,  too,  was  the  idea.  Prior  to  the 
format  change,  the  Democrat  was,  for  a 
weekly,  highly  departmentalized.  Related 
stories  were  grouped.  All  the  country  cor¬ 
respondents  appeared  under  the  same 
standing  head. 

It  finally  dawned  on  me  that  all  the 
hours  I  was  spending  on  layout  and  head¬ 
writing  every  week  to  make  the  paper 
easy  to  read  were,  in  fact,  making  it  easy 
not  to  read. 

I  was  brought  up  on  metropolitan 
dailies  where  the  emphasis  was  on  helping 
the  reader  wade  through  scores  and  even 
hundreds  of  pages  each  day. 

We  run  8,  10,  maybe  12  pages  a  week, 
and  skimming  and  selection  are  not 
problems  for  Democrat  readers.  I  am 
convinced  that  weekly  community  news¬ 
papers  have  an  entirely  different  mission 


than  the  metros  and  a  different  kind  of 
readership. 

More  lime  to  write 

One  problem  for  a  tiny  staff  like  the 
Democrat’s  five  employees  is  time. 

We’ve  found  that  the  new  format  is 
much,  much  quicker  to  put  together  and 
that  we  all  have  more  time  to  work  on 
improving  the  content  of  the  paper. 

As  the  owner  and  publisher,  that  means 
more  writing,  which  is  what  I  enjoy  most 
in  the  business. 

I  now  find  that  I  can  take  a  half  day  or 
maybe  even  a  whole  day  to  research  an 
important  backgrounder.  Before,  about  all 
I  had  time  to  do  was  go  to  the  meetings 
and  write  cover  stories. 

By  eliminating  the  multi-column  heads 
and  all  the  white  space  the  Democrat  used 
to  devote  to  them,  an  8-page  issue  has 
room  for  new  features  that  I  have  been 
wanting  to  add.  They  take  the  form  of 
columns  on  geneolog>',  arts,  crafts  and 
country  cooking — all  important  facets  of 
life  in  Brown  County,  which  have  made  it 
one  of  the  Midwest’s  best-known  tourist 
attractions. 

Summing  up  the  change,  I  think  the 
Democrat  is  becoming  a  more  intimate 
reflection  of  the  community  it  tries  to 
serve.  The  tone  of  the  paper  is  more 
relaxed — I  know  I  am  since  I  don’t  have 
to  struggle  every  week  to  fill  the  front 
page  with  heavy  stuff — and,  I  think,  page 
for  page  the  Democrat  is  more  natural. 
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lishing  the  Pentagon  Papers  before  ex¬ 
hausting  all  legal  remedies — in  that  case, 
going  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Many  law¬ 
yers  contend  that  a  court  order  which  may 
be  invalid  must  be  obeyed  until  appeals 
have  been  completed,  even  if  this  means 
silence  for  days  or  weeks.  Journalists  in¬ 
sist  that  this  curb  has  to  be  upset  through 
appeal,  if  possible. 

Several  news  women  during  a  panel  on 
“How  Women  Cover  Washington:  Do 
They  Need  a  Special  Style,  View,  Port¬ 
folio  of  Other  Refuge”  said  that  they  did 
not  consider  themselves  “ghettoized.” 

Sally  Quinn  of  the  Washington  Post 
said  that  she  found  government  officials 
were  working  at  night,  even  if  in  black 
ties,  when  they  went  to  parties  and  that 
they  would  confide  information  to  women 
that  they  would  not  say  to  men  reporters. 
Henry  Kissinger,  she  claimed,  was  a 
“sucker”  for  women  and  reported  that 
once  he  walked  past  a  group  of  men  with¬ 
out  a  comment  only  to  give  a  15  minute 
interview  to  a  15-year-old  girl  editor  of  a 
school  paper.  Quinn  said  that  when  she 
was  working  she  carried  a  notebook  and 
pencil  so  that  there  could  be  no  post-pub¬ 
lication  claims  that  she  had  hidden  her 
identity.  Some  friends,  she  said,  suggested 
that  at  private  parties  she  should  wear  a 
sign  telling  public  officials  there  “Not 
Working.” 

Kandy  Stroud  of  H'orncn’.*!  Ifcnr  Daily 
said  that  she  considered  all  politicians 
“my  enemies”  and  thus  did  not  get  in¬ 
volved  in  any  “friendship  games.”  Other 
panelists  agreed  that  news  women  and 
politicians  generally  had  an  adversary 
relationship — or  should  have. 

Asked  about  advances  from  male  politi¬ 
cians  they  had  to  interview,  Marlene  Ci- 
mons  of  the  Lo.s  Angeles  Times  replied,  “I 
was  never  fondled — in  the  course  of  an 
•interview.”  Sally  Quinn  said  that  she  tries 
to  get  the  message  across  if  politicians’ 
hands  misbehave.  She  told  of  once  accept¬ 
ing  a  ride  home  from  a  party  when  it 
was  raining  and  the  politician  tried  to 
paw  her.  When  she  protested,  he  asked, 
“Do  vou  think  I’m  running  a  taxi  ser¬ 
vice?’’ 

The  panel  conceded  that  covering 
Washington  social  events  was  still  mainly 
a  white  woman’s  woi’ld.  Some  told  of  diffi¬ 
culties  in  writing  objective  stories  about 
women’s  liberation  when  they  felt  strong¬ 
ly  about  this  matter.  Cimons  said  that  she 
would  try  to  cover  a  breaking  story,  if 
need  be,  “even  if  it  broke  my  heart”  to  do 
so.  She  conceded  that  she  undoubtedly 
would  have  a  bad  tinge  of  guilt  for  pos¬ 
sibly  hurting  the  women’s  movement. 

At  the  Saturday  night  panel  on  Water¬ 
gate,  Woodward  i)raised  Time,  New  York 
Times,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
Seu'su'eek  along  with  his  own  paper,  the 
Washington  Post,  for  uncovering  details. 
He  said  that  many  ASNE  editors  were 
congratulating  themselves  when  most  of 
their  papers  didn’t  carry  the  early  sto¬ 
ries.  Woodward  proposed  that  media  reex¬ 
amined  the  ITT  case  and  “just  about  ev¬ 
erything  else  that  has  been  done”  by  the 
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Nixon  Administration. 

Robert  Smith,  former  New  York  Times 
reporter  now  at  Yale  Law  School,  said 
that  often  investigative  reporters  receive 
“spiritual  merit  badges”  and  sometimes 
Pulitzer  Prizes  for  their  efforts  and  then 
as  aging  investigators  are  put  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  youngsters.  The  old-timers  have 
little  specialized  content  background,  such 
as  science  or  ecology,  when  news  execu¬ 
tives  have  “gone  crazy  over  expertise.” 

Frank  Mankiewicz,  George  McGovern’s 
political  director,  said  that  much  of  the 
Watergate  information  came  out  before 
the  election  and  that  Judge  John  J.  Sirica 
read  the  Washington  Post,  thus  having 
some  idea  of  what  was  going  on.  Man¬ 
kiewicz  said  that  the  margin  of  Nixon’s 
victory  would  have  been  different  if  the 
voters  had  realized  the  implications  of 
Watergate,  but  he  doubted  that  Nixon 
would  have  been  defeated  in  any  case. 
Although  he  felt  the  President’s  per¬ 
formance  was  outside  the  boundaries  of 
politics,  he  cautioned  that  the  presumption 
of  innocence  should  not  be  given  up. 

Garry  Wills,  author  of  “Nixon  .Agon- 
istes,”  said  the  public  had  “hired”  Nixon 
and  part  of  the  job  was  to  get  the  protes¬ 
ters,  professors,  and  press.  He  urged  the 
media  not  to  let  the  Nixon  .Administration 
off  the  hook  despite  the  general  public 
indifference  when  the  Watergate  first 
came  out. 

Panelists  generally  agreed  that  “relia¬ 
ble  sources”  might  be  highly  unreliable. 
For  instance,  Victor  Navasky,  author  of 
“Kennedy  Justice,”  said,  “One  man’s  reli¬ 
able  source”  may  be  another  man’s  ‘in¬ 
former.’  ”  Leslie  Gelb  of  the  Brookings 
Institute  and  the  Pentagon  Papers  team, 
pointed  out  that  in  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  Henry  Kissinger  was  the  only  “re¬ 
liable  source”  about  foreign  affairs  except 
the  President  himself  because  literally, 
they  were  the  only  ones  that  knew  what 
was  going  on.  Thus,  there  was  room  for 
press  manipulation. 

John  Lofton  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee  and  editor  of  its  “Monday,” 
was  the  only  Republican  still  in  good  Ad¬ 
ministration  standing  to  participate  in  the 
convention  and  he  got  a  few  boos  before 
he  started  to  speak.  .Asked  why  “Monday” 
had  carried  nothing  on  Watergate,  he 
said,  “I  tell  people  we  carry  no  advertis¬ 
ing.”  He  cited  Jack  .Ander.son’s  two-step 
standard  of  reliability:  Good  enough  to  go 
on  radio  and  good  enough  for  print.  Lof¬ 
ton  said  that  although  the  New  York 
Times  had  corrected  a  flawed  recipe  he 
had  been  unsuccessful  in  trying  to  reach 
James  Reston  about  an  alleged  error  in 
political  reporting. 

Assigning  AP  and  I'PI 

What  should  be  the  chief  assignments 
of  Associated  Press  and  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  was  debated  Sunday.  Critics 
claimed — and  wire  service  representa¬ 
tives  agreed — that  both  had  been  late  in 
assigning  full-time  reporters  to  the 
Watergate  story.  (Recently  AP  had  eight 
correspondents  on  Watergate.)  Many  on 
the  panel  argued  that  the  real  assignment 
of  the  services  was  to  watch  the  “rat 
holes”  and  report  what  was  going  on 
rather  than  to  send  a  large  task  force  out 
on  one  story.  Gene  Roberts,  Philadelphia 
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Inquirer,  said  that  wrap-ups  putting  facts 
on  trends  in  some  perspective  might  be 
more  useful  to  readers  than  blow-by-blow 
short  takes  of  spot  news.  Tom  Powers, 
formerly  with  UPI  in  New  York,  told  of 
the  “tyranny  of  the  wire”  forcing  AP  and 
UPI  reporters  to  handle  endless  stories 
they  didn’t  understand  themselves.  He 
added  that  he  left  the  wire  service  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  want  to  watch  “rat 
holes”  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Grant  Dillman,  UPI  Washington  bureau 
chief,  reported  that  the  wire  services  were 
moving  more  and  more  to  interpretation, 
analysis  and  background  stories  and  that 
beats  were  being  organized  by  subject  ar¬ 
eas,  such  as  merging  the  formerly  sepa¬ 
rate  Senate  and  House  staffs  into  one 
congressional  team.  .Although  it  had  been 
announced  early  at  a  counter-convention 
session  that  Wes  Gallagher,  AP  general 
manager,  had  said  no  AP  representatives 
could  sit  on  a  “Liebling  11”  panel,  two  of 
the  wire  service’s  staff  members  were  on 
hand.  They  were  Carl  Leubsdorf  and  Bar¬ 
ry  Schweid.  They  candidly  admitted  the 
wire  services’  difficulty  in  holding  good 
people  because  they  could  get  better  pay 
and  easier  work  elsewhere  and  that 
economic  competition  between  AP  and 
UPI  might  permit  broadcasters  to  avoid 
paying  their  full  share  of  news  costs. 

.At  a  panel  on  White  House  coverage, 
Sarah  McClendon,  syndicated  columnist 
and  reporter,  defended  news  people  as¬ 
signed  full-time  to  the  White  House  and 
praised  them  as  a  fine,  educated  bunch. 
She  recalled  a  former  administration 
when  some  journalists  began  their  ques¬ 
tions  with  “Mr.  President,  would  you  en¬ 
tertain  a  question  on  .  .  .”  She  said  there 
wasn’t  much  of  that  these  days.  Robert 
Semple,  Jr.,  one-time  New  York  Times 
White  House  correspondent,  said  he  did 
not  find  too  much  difference  between  Nix¬ 
on  White  House  news  coverage  and  other 
recent  administrations.  He  reported  that 
President  Kennedy  was  “more  insidious” 
because  he  treated  reporters  as  equals, 
which  was  flattering,  and  hinted  that  they 
could  have  a  role  in  policy  making.  Pres¬ 
ident  Johnson,  Semple  said,  ran  “a  mas¬ 
sage  parlor  school  of  journalism”  and  lit¬ 
erally  kneaded  a  correspondent  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  office  as  he  asked,  “Don’t  you  believe 
me,  boy?”  He  advocated  spending  less 
time  listening  to  spokesmen  and  more 
checking  sources  outside  the  White 
House. 

The  counter-convention  was  not  without 
its  own  counter  activities,  just  as  at  the 
New  York  City  convention  la.st  year  when 
a  panel  on  minorities  in  the  newsroom 
was  hastily  added  after  protests.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Organization  of  Woman  (NOW) 
scheduled  what  it  called  “an  educational 
adjunct”  to  the  [MORE]  program  and 
held  a  news  conference  which  overflowed 
to  the  second  floor  elevator  lobby  of  the 
Mayflower  hotel,  where  the  regular  ses¬ 
sions  were  held  in  formal  ballrooms. 
Susan  Shiffer  of  Group  W  Broadcasting 
said  that  it  should  no  longer  be  necessary 
for  women  in  media  to  follow  the  formu¬ 
la:  “Think  like  men,  work  like  dogs.” 
Florence  Kennedy,  founder  of  the  Femin¬ 
ist  Party,  claimed  that  media  were  trying 
to  stereotype  all  females  so  that  they 
looked  alike  or  to  portray  every  difference 
of  opinion  as  a  “hair-pulling”-  contest. 
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One  News  Haza. 

llie  beautiful  new  address 
The  Buflyo  News. 


This  new  office  is  a  stunner,  smart  and  highly  efficient.  We’ll  match 
it  against  any  newspaper  offices  anyplace. 

Give  us  a  little  more  time  to  shake  it  down  —  and  then  come 
see  us.  We  want  you  to  share  our  pride  and  pleasure. 

Even  in  a  new  building,  though,  we’ll  be  following  an  old  goal.  It  was 
first  set  forth  when  the  Evening  News  was  founded  in  1880 : 

T o  excel  in  news  coverage  and  public  service. 

We  will  continue  to  be  informative,  interesting,  and  useful. 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 
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Richmond  papers  produce 
paginated  classified  section 


requires  some  5%  billion  dots.  These  pagi¬ 
nated  pages  require  approximately  90  sec¬ 
onds  each  to  produce. 

Classified  ads  are  printed  from  the  back 
of  the  section  fon\'ard  reserving  space  for 
classified  display  and  signature  cuts  and 
real  estate  zone  map  and  justifies  the  type 
on  the  page  both  liorizontally  and  vertical¬ 
ly.  This  electronic  equipment  also  prints 
column  rules,  folio  lines,  group  and  clas¬ 
sification  headings  and  registration  marks 
for  the  plate  making  process. 

The  pages  are  composed  on  resin  coated 
photographic  paper  by  the  Fototronic  and 
classified  production  personnel  complete 
the  pages  by  waxing  and  pasting  in  signa- 


Classified  pages  in  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  and  the  Richmond  News 
Lender  are  being  produced  as  of  April  28 
by  the  new  pagination  process  that  was 
developed  by  Richmond  Newspapers 
(Media  General)  Data  Processing  person¬ 
nel  and  produced  on  a  IBM  360  computer 
and  a  Harris  Fototronic  CRT  Photocom¬ 
poser. 

All  classified  ads  are  punched  on  paper 
tape  on  AKI-TTS  machines  for  input  to 
the  360  computer.  The  computer  has  been 
programmed  to  set  all  regular  classified 
type  including  display  lines.  It  properly 
hyphenates  and  justifies  the  type  on  a  line 
and  stores  the  ads  alphabetically  by  clas¬ 
sification. 

The  classified  section  is  stored  on  a  disk 
pack  that  holds  approximately  40,000  av¬ 
erage  size  classifi^  ads.  The  computer 
furnishes  a  printout  for  proofing  purposes 
of  all  new  ads.  If  corrections  are  neces¬ 
sary,  they  are  made  and  entered  into  the 
system  where  they  are  re-hyphenated  and 
justified  and  a  second  proof  is  produced 
for  checking.  When  the  section  is  com¬ 
plete,  the  360  produces  a  magnetic  tape  to 
drive  the  Harris  Fototronic  CRT  Photo¬ 
composer. 

The  Harris  Fototronic  CRT  is  a  100 
pica  high  speed  Cathode-ray  type-setting 
machine  that  is  capable  of  setting  up  to 


3,000  characters  per  second  in  full  width 
newspaper  pages.  The  machine  is  a  dot 
generation  machine.  An  electronic  beam 
sends  a  dot  to  the  face  of  the  screen  at 
the  speed  of  light.  It  takes  approximately 
962  dots  to  create  a  lower  case  “a”  and  it 
does  this  at  3,000  characters  per  second. 
To  create  a  page  of  classified  advertising 


William  B.  Shields  (left),  Richmond  Newspapers  programmer  analyst,  Roland  W.  Taylor, 
administrative  manager  of  classified;  and  Owen  McBrien,  director  of  data  processing;  all 
were  key  figures  in  the  development  of  paginated  classified  sections  in  the  Times-Oispatch 
and  the  News  Leader. 

ture  cuts  and  classified  display  ads.  The 
page  is  then  delivered  to  the  engraving 
shop  where  a  negative  is  made  and  the 
negative  sent  to  the  plate  making  process. 
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Kentucky  association 
to  move  headquarters 

Kentucky  Press  Association  headquar¬ 
ters  will  be  moved  within  the  next  month 
into  a  suite  of  offices  in  the  new  Capital 
Plaza  in  Frankfort.  The  Association 
offices  are  presently  located  at  203  West 
Second  Street,  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  103-year-old  organization  occupied 
offices  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky  from  1942  until  1967  when  it 
moved  to  the  West  Second  Street  location. 
The  new  address  for  the  headquarters 
will  be  63  Capital  Plaza. 

Also  making  the  move  to  Frankfort  will 
be  Kentucky  Press  Service,  Inc.,  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  for  Kentucky  newspa¬ 
pers  and  operators  of  a  clipping  service, 
and  The  School  of  Journalism  Foundation, 
which  awards  annual  scholarships  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  Kentucky  journalism  schools. 

Of  the  163  Kentucky  newspapers  132 
are  active  members  in  the  Kentucky  Press 
Association. 
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Install  pollution  control 

WHISS  II,  an  ink  mist  prevention  sys¬ 
tem  developed  by  Wood-Hoe  is  now  being 
installed  on  the  45  Wood  press  units  at 
the  new  Buffalo  Evening  News  plant. 
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Compare  it  locally  With  1973  retail  sales  projected  at 
$2.92  billion,  San  Jose’s  county  (Santa  Clara)  tops  neighboring 
San  Francisco’s  county  by  more  than  $1  billion  .  .  .  Oakland’s 
county  by  nearly  $V2  billion. 

And  nationally  Higher  retail  sales  than  any  one  of  15 
states . . .  higher  than  the  8-county  Indianapolis  Metro  Area . . . 
the  Seattle-Everett  Metro  Area . . .  almost  equal  to  the  7-county 
Cincinnati  Metro  Area  even  with  its  300,000  population  bulge 

over  San  Jose  S  1,188,000.  •  Salei  Management's  Metro  Area  Protecttons  to  12/31/73 

Check  your  ad  coverage  In  retail  sales,  in  popula¬ 
tion,  in  high  incomes  — in  fact,  in  85  significant  market  indi¬ 
cators— San  Jose’s  county  is  now  the  leader  in  Northern 
California.  So  make  sure  that  your  advertising  follows  suit. 
Start  with  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  and  you’ll  reach 
nearly  80%  of  the  households  in  San  Jose’s  county.  That’s  five 
times  the  coverage  of  any  other  daily  newspaper. 


For  more  on  the  Northern  California  market  -  what's  happening  now  and 
what's  projected  to  happen  by  1980— send  for  this  fast  reading  new  book. 


Garold  Zanmil,  Mgr. 

Marketing  Oapl.,  Mercury  and  News 
752  RMder  Park  Drive.  San  Joee.  CA  9S190 

Please  send  me  “Marketing  Opportunities  in  the  $10.5  billion  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area' — a  fast  readir^g.  hard  cover  book  packed  with  up-to-date 
information  on  the  heart  of  the  flourishing  Northern  California  market. 

□  Check  here  if  you  would  also  like  to  receive  documentation 
of  ^nta  Clara  County's  "65  Firsts." 
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San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 

Two  of  the  Ridder  Newspapers  and  members  of  Million  Market  Newspapers.  Ir>c. 
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Financial  briefs 

GANNETT 

A  25%  gain  in  operating  earnings  and 
new  highs  in  revenues  and  net  earnings 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1973  were  reported 
by  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

Net  income  before  goodwill  amortization 
was  $5,235,000,  up  25%  over  $4,191,000  for 
1972.  Consolidated  revenues  of  $69,331,000 
were  9%  above  $63,379,000  in  1972. 
Amortization  of  goodwill  of  $189,500  in 
1973  ($176,500  in  1972)  resulted  in  net 
income  after  amortization  of  $5,045,500,  a 
gain  of  26%  over  $4,014,500  in  1972.  An 
extraordinary  gain  in  the  1972  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  $197,500  had  increased  final  net 
income  for  that  quarter  to  $4,212,000. 

Earnings  per  share  for  the  first  quarter 
before  goodwill  amortization  reached  .26^, 
compared  with  .21^  in  1972,  an  increase  of 
24%.  Amortization  of  goodwill  of  .01^  per 
share  in  1973  (.01^  in  1972)  result^  in 
earnings  per  share  after  amortization  of 
.25^,  an  increase  of  25%  over  .20^  in  1972. 
The  extraordinary  gain  in  the  1972  first 
quarter  of  .01^  per  share  had  increased 
final  earnings  per  share  for  that  quarter 
to  .21^. 

Advertising  linage  for  the  first  quarter 
was  up  8.6%. 

*  «  * 

TIMES  MIRROR 

Net  income  of  The  Times  Mirror  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  first  12  weeks  of  1973  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $10.3  million  from  $5.8  million 
earned  in  the  first  quarter  of  1972,  Dr. 
Franklin  D.  Murphy,  chairman  of  the 
board,  reported. 

Earnings  per  share  for  the  first  quarter 
amounted  to  31<*,  compared  with  17^  per 
share  in  the  first  quarter  of  1972. 

Revenues  for  the  same  period  reached 
$149.2  million,  up  from  $123.1  million  last 
year,  an  increase  of  21%. 

Dr.  Murphy  said  the  nation’s  strong 
economy  in  the  first  quarter,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  continuing  high  level  of  activity 
in  the  forest  products  area,  w’as  a  major 
factor  in  the  improved  results. 

TOTAL  LINAGE 
Twelve  Weeks  Ended 


March  25, 

March  26, 

1973 

1972 

Lot  Angelei  Timet 

24,956,021 

23,192,511 

Dallat  Timet  Herald 

13,949,907 

12,894,283 

Newtday 

9,437,411 

8,752,931 

Orange  Coatt  Pilot 

4,611,922 

4,424,756 

Combined  Newtpapert 

52,955,261 

49,264,481 

LEE 

Net  income  and  revenues  of  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises,  Incorporated  rose  to  new  records 
for  the  second  quarter  and  first  six 
months  of  its  fiscal  year,  David  K.  Got¬ 
tlieb,  president,  announced. 

For  the  first  six  months  net  earnings 
amounted  to  $2,337,991,  compared  with  $1,- 
914,043,  an  increase  of  22%  over  the  com¬ 
parable  prior  period.  Earnings  per  share 
rose  to  69  cents  from  62  cents  reflecting  a 
10%  gain.  Revenues  for  the  first  six 
months  totaled  $22,390,313  in  comparison 
with  $20,265,325  a  year  earlier. 

Earnings  per  share  have  been  computed 
using  the  weighted  average  shares  out¬ 
standing.  This  properly  reflects  the  dilu¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  issuance  of  350,000 
additional  shares  on  January  18,  1972. 

Newspaper  and  broadcasting  revenues 
for  the  three  months  ended  March  31,  rose 
to  $10,461,301  from  $9,623,012  in  the  same 
quarter  a  year  earlier.  Quarterly  earnings 
totaled  $781,012,  or  23  cents  per  share, 
compared  with  $700,715,  or  22  cents  per 
share  in  the  comparable  quarter  last 
year. 

*  •  * 

POST  CORP. 

Post  Corporation  reported  first  quarter 
earnings  of  $246,103  or  27  cents  a  share, 
compared  with  $244,198  or  26  cents  a 
share  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Including  capital  gains,  earnings  were 
$263,094  or  28  cents  a  share  this  year,  and 
$257,537  or  27  cents  a  share  last  year. 

Sales,  not  including  the  firm’s  principal 
insurance  subsidiary,  increased  by  5.7  per 
cent  to  $4,134,000. 

Post  said  its  newspapers  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  operations  showed  strong  growth 
during  the  quarter,  but  this  w’as  some¬ 
what  offset  by  lower  insurance  earnings 
caused  by  high  fire  losses  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  Consolidated  earnings — principally 
from  newspapers  and  broadcast  stations — 
increased  by  21  per  cent  to  $177,000  but 
profits  of  All-Star  Insurance  Corp. 

dropped  by  29  per  cent  to  $68,000. 

*  *  m 

CAPITAL  CITIES 

First  quarter  1973  consolidated  net  in¬ 
come  amounted  to  $4,062,000,  up  16%  from 
the  amount  reported  for  the  comparable 
1972  period,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  Thomas  S.  Murphy,  chairman. 

Gains  were  principally  attributable  to 
increases  in  broadcast  sales. 


The  Belleville  News-Democrat  was  ac¬ 
quired  in  June,  1972  in  exchange  for  128,- 
000  shares  of  stock  and  was  accounted  for 
as  a  pooling  of  interests.  Accordingly, 
consolidated  earnings  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1972  have  been  restated  to  include 
those  of  this  newspaper. 

*  «  * 

BOOTH 

During  its  annual  meeting  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.  said  that 
total  earnings  for  1973  are  expected  to 
show  at  least  as  great  a  percentage  in¬ 
crease  as  that  reported  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  which  ended  March  31. 

For  the  first  three  months.  Booth  report¬ 
ed  earnings  per  share  rose  19  percent  to 
$0.38,  from  $0.32  in  the  corresponding 
1972  period.  The  1972  figure  has  been 
restated  to  include  Parade  Publications, 
Inc.  on  a  pooling  of  interests  basis. 

Also  at  the  meeting,  the  company’s 
shareholders  approved  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  authorized  common  stock  from 
6  million  shares  to  12  million  shares  and  a 
change  in  the  par  value  per  share  from 
$1.25  to  $0.50.  The  proposal  to  increase 
authorized  shares  was  made  “to  re¬ 

establish  a  sufficient  reserve  of  shares  for 
the  development  and  expansion  of  the 

company’s  business  and  for  such  other 
corporate  purposes,  including  stock  divi¬ 
dends  and  stock  splits  and  acquisitions,  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  deem  advis¬ 
able  if  and  when  the  need  therefore  shall 
arise.” 

«  *  « 

RIDDER 

The  acquisition  of  the  Wichita  Eagle 
and  Beacon  has  been  completed  with  the 
purchase  by  Ridder  Publications  Inc.  for 
cash  of  100%  of  the  outstanding  shares 
for  $40,500,000  plus  a  $1,215,000  finder’s 
fee  and  a  contingent  payment  in  the  event 
the  Eagle  and  Beacon  achieves  certain 

earnings  for  the  12  months  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1973. 

The  way  for  the  sale  was  cleared  with  a 
ruling  from  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  10th  Circuit  in  Denver,  which  denied 
an  injunction  sought  by  Victor  Delano, 
owner  of  16%  of  Eagle  and  Beacon  stock. 
A  Federal  District  court  in  Wichita  had 
ruled  earlier  that  it  could  find  no  fraud 
in  the  “actions  of  Paul  R.  Kitch,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Eagle  &  Beacon  and  the 
company’s  attorney,  and  Britt  Brown, 
Eagle  &  Beacon  president,  in  negotiating 
the  sale,  including  provisions  in  the  con¬ 
tract  of  a  finder’s  fee  for  Kitch  and  a 
contract  for  Brown  are  not  involved  in 
any  right  of  changing  the  articles”  (of 
incorporation ) . 

*  *  « 

THOMSON 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  reports  net 
income  of  $4,711,334  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  compared  with  $3,799,936  dui’- 
ing  the  same  period  last  year.  Profit  per 
common  share  after  payment  of  dividends 
on  preferred  shares  was  9.1  cents  for  the 
three-month  period  this  year  and  7.5 
cents  a  year  earlier.  The  1972  figure  is 
adjusted  to  reflect  a  stock  split.  Net  sales 
for  the  quarter  were  $34,994,568  this  year 
and  $31,547,427  last  year. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

LINOTYPE  SUPPLY  CO,.  INC, 

IS  PROUD  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THE 
MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 

has  appointed  us  their  Authorized  Distributor 
ior  parts,  matrices  and  supplies. 

LINOTYPE  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  INC. 

8  BEACH  STREET,  N.Y.C.,  N.Y.  10013 
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You  have  enough  problems  keeping  up  with  Scanatron  System  is  for  you.  It’s  clearly  not 
the  latest  trends  in  the  business  without  intended  for  casual  or  low  volume  usage, 

getting  mired  in  the  pros  and  cons  of  facsimile  But  if  your  business  requires  high  volume 

transmission  systems.  That’s  why  we’ve  transmission— and  we’ll  tell  you  how  high  is  high- 

assembled  a  mass  of  key  information  on  you  can  effect  substantial  savings  in  your  costs. 

this  burgeoning  j - j  Send  in  this  coupon 

field,  and  put  it  into  {  ep-512  |  for  information  on 

a  concise  little  j  ^  ^  1/lCTOR  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  inc  j  Scanatron  applications 

booklet.  You'll  find  |  sc.n,„on  F.cM,„m,c,rcwm«  smer,,  \  to  your  industry. 

out  in  minutes  I  y  3900  North  Rockwell  street,  Chicago,  iii.  eoeis  There’S  no  Obligation, 

whether  Victor’s  |  Subsidiary  of  victor  Comptorrjeter  Corporation  gQ  jJq  today. 

I  Please  send  me  your  Scanatron  System  booklet  that  j 

I  describes  facsimile  applications  for  my  industry. 
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(Photos  for  EAP  by  Pot  Young) 


"$20,  PLEASE" — Perry  Morgan,  editor,  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  and  hit  wife,  antes  up  his 
registration  fee. 


GLAD  TO  SEE  YOU — Norman  Isaacs  (right) 
extends  greetings  to  Charles  R.  Buxton,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Denver  Pott. 


DERICK  DANIELS,  executive  editor,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  addressing  the  editors.  Daniels 
served  as  program  chairman. 


BEHIND  BARS — No,  John  N.  Popham,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Chattanooga  Times,  was  not  jailed 
for  refuting  to  disclose  hit  sources.  E&P't  pho¬ 
tographer,  Pat  Young,  got  this  shot  as 
Popham  was  registering  for  the  meeting. 


TODAY’S  AGENDA— Ml 


1  j 

pl1 

■  B  I 

m  ^ 

■  1  * 

ings,  managing  editor.  Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times  discuss  the  day's  upcoming  events. 


TAKE  FIVE — John  H.  Colburn,  Landmark  Communications  (left)  and  Richard  P.  Sanger, 
editor,  Wilmington  (Dela.)  News-Journal,  pass  the  time  between  sessions. 
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R>r  your  new 

conputerized  typesetting 

system, 

equipnent  is  not 
the  main  issua 

When  we  select  and  install  the  components  for 
your  computerized  typesetting  system,  each  compo¬ 
nent  will  be  the  best  possible  choice  for  your  unique 
needs.  But  equipment  isn't  the  main  issue. 

Software  is. 

The  computer  is  a  slave  to  its  software.  Inefficient 
software  means  an  inefficient  system.  Our  software 
is  more  efficient  because  we  know  and  understand 
typesetting  thoroughly.  We  specialize  solely  In  type¬ 
setting  software.  We  are  the  only  systems  supplier 
that  does. 

Let's  discuss  your  requirements.  We'll  recommend 
the  best  hardware  for  you,  arrange  and  oversee  in¬ 
stallation,  and  provide  you  with  mature  typesetting 
software,  tailored  precisely  to  your  specific  require¬ 
ments.  We  will  also  give  your  personnel  extensive 
in-plant  training,  and  the  finest  after-i nstal I ati on  soft¬ 
ware  support  In  the  industry.  Result:  a  highly  cost- 
effective  typesetting  system. 

Composition 
Systems  Inc. 

. .  .software  makes  the  difference. 

570  Taxter  Road  •  Elmsford,  New  York  10523  •  (914)  592-3600 


Classified  clinic 


ANCAM  CONVENTION 


June  24-28  have  been  set  as  dates  for 
the  53rd  annual  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  Confer¬ 
ence  aboard  the  Queen  Mary  in  Long 
Beach,  California,  according  to  ANCAM 
president  Harland  M.  Henry,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Mercury- 
News,  San  Jose,  California. 

Ray  Bisso,  Long  Beach  Independent 
Press-Telegram,  is  general  chairman  of 
the  conference. 

Assisting  Bisso  on  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  are  Paul  Mahoney  and  Don  Clark, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  co-program  chairmen; 
Dick  Marshall,  Pasadena  Independent 
Star  News,  entertainment  chairman ; 
Chuck  Rathburn,  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Tribune,  exhibits  chairman;  C.  B.  “Chick” 
Eastwood,  Santa  Monica  Outlook,  early 
bird  prize  chairman;  Cliff  O’Day,  Santa 
Ana  Register,  awards  chaiiman;  Jack 
Harpster,  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  pro¬ 
motion  chairman;  Harry  Gooss,  Fullerton 
Tribune,  registration  chairman;  and  Mrs. 
Ray  “Delores”  Bisso,  women’s  activity 
chairman. 

An  outstanding  program  has  been  set 
for  CAMs  attending  the  four-day  confer¬ 
ence.  Among  the  highlighted  speakers  will 
be  John  Wooden,  head  coach  of  the  UCLA 

Promotion 


basketball  Bruins;  William  Gove,  nation¬ 
ally  Jcnown  speaker,  lecturer  and  trainer 
on  motivation;  Jack  Kauffman,  President, 
and  Steve  Van  Osten,  vicepresident  clas¬ 
sified  division.  Bureau  of  Advertising; 
and  Tyler  MacDonald,  President  of  N.W. 
Ayer/Jorgensen/MacDonald,  Inc.,  and  an 
authority  on  consumerism. 

Other  speakers  include  Angelo  Mu- 
sante,  director  of  data  processing,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  on  computerization; 
Stuart  Neffler,  vicepresident.  Western  Di¬ 
vision,  and  Tom  Copeland,  director  of 
marketing  and  Behavioral  Research,  Cop¬ 
ley  International  Corp.,  on  classified  re¬ 
search;  and  Herbert  Hawkins,  owner  of 
Herbert  Hawkins  Realty,  one  of  Southern 
California’s  largest  independent  real  es¬ 
tate  firms. 

John  Van  De  Water,  president  of  Van 
De  Water  Associates,  Inc.,  will  speak  on 
developing  management;  and  John  Ham¬ 
mond,  president  of  the  American  Motiva¬ 
tional  Institute,  will  speak  on  using  the 
telephone  to  make  appointments,  and 
overcoming  sales  objections. 

Two  panel  discussions  are  also  slated, 
led  by  ANCAM  secretary  Frank  Harris; 
and  by  William  Golding,  president  of 
Classified  International,  and  Ted  MacDon- 


By  George  Wilt 


IN  THE  HAWAIIAN  CLASSROOM 


A  free  curriculum  guide  for  teachers 
using  newspapers  in  their  classrooms  is 
the  pattern  for  most  newspapers  with 
Newspaper-in-the-Classroom  programs. 

But  in  multi-racial,  multi-language 
Hawaii,  the  approach  is  different. 

The  Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency  which 
represents  both  the  morning  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  afternoon  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  has  published  17  individual  in¬ 
structional  booklets  and  one  Idea  Kit. 

And  they  are  not  free. 

Teachers  help  the  agency  to  develop  the 
booklets.  Teachers  wishing  to  use  them 
pay  slightly  more  than  the  cost  of  print¬ 
ing.  The  approach  is  very  successful,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  Barbara  Edwards,  com¬ 
munity  relations  manager,  who  developed 
the  program. 

“We’ve  sold  hundreds  of  the  booklets  in 
the  last  five  years  to  our  own  teachers, 
and  we’ve  also  sold  them  in  quantity  all 
over  the  Mainland,  and  in  eleven  foreign 
countries,  from  Australia  to  Germany,” 
she  said. 

Each  booklet  zeroes  in  on  one  particular 
area.  There’s  one  on  100  ways  to  use  the 
newspaper  to  teach  language  arts,  arith¬ 
metic  and  social  studies  to  kindergarten 
children,  and  also  one  on  how  to  teach 
critical  thinking  to  senior  high  school 
classes. 

The  Idea  Kit  is  in  two  parts.  One  gives 
the  teacher  basic  information  about  news¬ 
papers — in  particular,  Hawaii’s  newspa¬ 
pers;  the  other  supplies  general  informa¬ 
tion,  collected  from  many  teachers,  on  how 
to  use  the  newspaper. 


The  booklets  are  supplemented  each 
month  by  a  mimeographed  sheet  called 
Tips  for  Teachers.  This  contains  new 
ideas,  announcements  of  workshops,  in¬ 
formation  on  new  filmstrips,  etc.  It  goes  to 
every  school  in  the  state  for  posting  on 
bulletin  boards. 

Each  booklet,  and  each  copy  of  Tips, 
carries  the  logo  of  the  “Newspaper-in-the- 
Classroom”  program.  It’s  an  Hawaiian 
boy,  sitting  at  his  desk,  reading  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  logo  was  designed  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser’s  cartoonist,  Harry  Lyons,  and 
goes  on  everj’thing  leaving  the  Newspa¬ 
per-in-the-Classroom  office. 

“The  individual  booklet  approach  is  suc¬ 
cessful  because  they  are  small,  easy  to 
handle,  and  a  busy  teacher  can  get  one  or 
two  ideas  fast,”  Mrs.  Edwards  said. 

They  like  the  practicality  which  we 
stress  all  the  time,  and  they  like  not  hav¬ 
ing  to  go  through  a  large  guide.” 

Prices  range  from  50  cents  to  $1.50. 
The  earlier  the  booklet  was  printed  the 
less  expensive.  Charging  is  very  impor¬ 
tant,  Mrs.  Edwards  feels. 

“It  gives  value  to  the  work  of  the  teach¬ 
er  who  helped  prepare  the  booklet  and  it 
gives  greater  assurance  that  it  will  be 
used.  If  the  teacher  pays  for  it,  she  is 
much  more  apt  to  read  it  and  use  it  than 
if  we  gave  it  to  her.” 

The  latest  of  the  17  is  on  consumer 
education,  and  was  developed  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  adult  division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  In  the  planning  stage 
is  one  on  using  the  newspaper  to  teach 


aid,  president  of  Harrison  C.  MacDonald, 
Inc.,  Services. 

An  entertainment  program  has  also 
been  arranged  for  CAMs  and  their 
spouses.  The  annual  opening-night  dinner 
dance  will  feature  the  Keith  Williams  Or¬ 
chestra  for  listening  and  dancing;  while 
tion-  Wednesday  night’s  Classified  Carnival 

liner  will  spotlight  comedian  Stu  Gilliam  and 

dent,  the  ANCAM  Players, 
clas-  Complete  tours  of  the  Queen  Mary  and 
sing;  her  museums  have  also  been  arranged, 

M.W.  including  a  cocktail  party  in  the  famous 

d  an  Jacques  Cousteau  Living  Sea  Museum. 

Ladies  activities  include  a  tour  of  Uni- 
Mu-  versal  Studio,  with  lunch  in  the  commis- 

Los  sary;  a  visit  to  the  historic  Rancho  Los 

tion;  Alamitos  home  and  gardens;  lunch  at  the 

i  Di-  Long  Beach  Marina  Yacht  Club;  and  var- 

r  of  ious  beauty  and  craft  demonstrations. 
Cop-  Children  attending  with  their  parents 
i  re-  will  be  treated  to  a  day  at  Disneyland; 

M-  of  another  day  at  Lion  Country  Safari;  trips 

;hern  to  the  beach;  and  hospitality  suites  for 

1  es-  teenagers  and  for  younger  children. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  conference 
Van  will  be  the  presentation  of  the  prestigious 

k  on  James  A.  McGovern  Award,  which  goes 

lam-  annually  to  the  person  who  has  con- 

itiva-  tributed  the  most  to  the  growth  of  clas- 

[  the  sified  during  the  past  year.  The  award 

and  will  be  presented  by  Har  Henry. 

Awards  will  also  be  made  by  Editor  & 
ated.  Publisher  for  outstanding  classified  pro- 
irris;  motion;  and  by  ANCAM  for  outstanding 
t  of  International  Want  Ad  Week  projects  and 
Don-  Best  Ad  of  the  Year  Awards. 

English  as  a  second  language. 

Vilt  teachers  are  finding  the  news- 

paper  tremendously  valuable  for  teaching 
""""  English  to  foreigners.  But  we  have  noth¬ 
ing  written  down  for  them  even  though 
each  we’ve  had  workshops  on  the  subject.” 
■ailed  “That’s  the  next  topic,”  said  Mrs.  Ed- 
new  wards. 

I  in-  Other  booklets  available  in  Hawaii,  are 
)'es  to  “Using  the  daily  newspaper  to  teach 

the  mentally  handicapped,”  “Using  the 
®  newspaper  to  teach  vocabulary  and  writ- 

ing,”  “Social  studies  and  the  ads,” 
Tips,  “Teaching  Math  to  slow’  learners,”  “The 
*  ..  ■  value  of  putting  out  a  class  newspaper,” 
aiian  «<Soine  pracical  ideas  on  how’  to  start 

a*  using  the  newspaper  in  the  classroom.” 

'  The  use  of  the  NIC  program  at  the 

kindergarten  level  was  demonstrated  for  a 
vspa-  group  of  west  coast  promotion  managers 
at  a  regional  conference  held  in  Honolulu. 
5  sue-  *  «  * 

to  QUAD-CITY  DATE— The  Moline 

ne  or  Dispatch  and  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus 
have  published  a  new  marketing  folder, 
we  including  eight  pages  of  data,  demograph- 
hav-  ics,  rankings,  and  marketing  information. 
Also  included  is  coverage  information  on 
$1.50.  the  market.  An  insert  includes  informa- 
d  the  tion  on  the  grow’th  of  the  Rock  Island 
npor-  Arsenal,  headquarters  of  the  U.S.A.  Ar¬ 
mament  Command. 

;each-  •  *  * 

md  it  MORGANTOWN  DATA  —  A  brochure 
ill  1^  Qj,  Morgantown,  (W.Va.)  Dominion 
(he  is  IMews  and  Post,  including  fact  sheets 

than  Qjj  food  sales  and  outlets,  food,  public 

service,  education  and  research  industries, 
iumer  chain  stores,  department  and  discount 
le  re-  stores,  special  issues,  and  local  industries, 
;part-  is  now  available.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
stage  from  the  newspaper,  or  offices  of  Math- 
teach  ews.  Shannon  &  Cullen,  Inc. 
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The  superbly  rdablc  Sta-HI  slacfcm. 


When  you  start  your  presses,  make  sure  there’s  a  Sta-Hi 
stacker  at  the  other  end.  Other  papers  have.  So  many, 
in  fact,  that  Sta-Hi’s  standard  251  stacker  has  topped 
the  bestseller  list  for  several  years.  And  the  compensat¬ 
ing  257  stacker  has  become  the  industry  standard  for 
those  papers  requiring  compensated  bundles  since  its 
introduction  over  a  year  ago.  What  makes  a  Sta-Hi 
stacker  such  an  important  front-line  component  of  any 
mailroom  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  choice  words: 
mobility,  programmability,  reliability,  and  versatility. 

Not  content  with  mere  perfection,  Sta-Hi  stack¬ 
ers  are  available  with  special  options.  These  include 
multi-cut  programming  for  compensating  cuts,  and 
automatic  tie  line  malfunction  sensors  which  trigger  re¬ 
direction  of  bundle  discharge. 

Why  delay?  Join  the  legions  of  progressive 
newspapers  across  the  country  using  Sta-Hi;  a  name 
synonomous  with  fine  mailroom  systems  and  equipment. 
Call  or  write  today  to  place  your  order. 

2601  Campus  Drive 

(  VtA.IJI  1  Newport  Beach,  California  92663 
VO'nnW  (714)  833-1000 

A  Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corporation 

Offices  in  Chicago.  Dallas.  New  York,  Wichita 

Represented  in  Canada  by  Wyndham  Austin  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


TWO  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  has  been  awarded  to  Bob  File,  Chicago  Today  photog¬ 
rapher  for  this  shot  of  a  welder  perched  Ah  floors  above  the  city  while  working  on  the 
Sears  Tower.  The  first-place  photo  won  over  400  entries  from  amateur  and  professionals 
in  the  second  National  Construction  Photography  Contest  sponsored  by  the  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America.  Second  prize  of  $1500  went  to  Fred  Comegys,  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  News-Journal  and  third  to  free-lancer  Day  Johnston,  a  Louisville  architect. 


80  college  students 
to  intern  on  papers 

Eighty  college  students  selected  through 
the  Newspaper  Fund’s  national  competi¬ 
tion  will  soon  begin  internships  on  daily 
new’spapers. 

Following  the  summer  of  work  they  will 
receive  scholarships  from  the  Fund,  a 
foundation  that  encourages  careers  in 
new’spaper  journalism. 

Newspapers  have  hired  55  of  the  in¬ 
terns  for  work  on  their  copydesks.  Most  of 
the  remaining  25  interns  have  already 
been  offered  jobs  as  reporters  for  the 
summer  months. 

After  the  55  editing  interns  finish  a 
three-week  course  and  nine  weeks  of  work 
on  the  assigned  newspapers,  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  $700  scholarships  from  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Fund. 

The  25  reporting  interns,  all  of  whom 
are  majoring  in  liberal  arts  subjects,  will 
receive  $500  scholarships  after  completing 
12  weeks  of  work. 


Block  heads  IPI 

William  Block,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  American  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Press  Institute 
at  its  meeting  in  Washington  last  week. 
Creed  Black,  editor,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  was  named  vice-chairman,  and 
Hugh  Patterson,  publisher  of  the  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  was  named  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Block  succeeds  Howard  H. 
(Tim)  Hays,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise. 

The  IPI  general  assembly  will  be  held 
in  Jerusalem  June  11-14.  The  American 
Committee  is  making  plans  for  its  fourth 
U.S.-Japanese  meeting  in  Tokyo  Oct.  1-3, 
another  Canadian-U.S.  meeting  early  in 
1974,  and  an  exchange  of  telegraph  edi¬ 
tors  with  the  Japanese  to  begin  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 


Daily  studies  suburbs 

Newsday,  the  Long  Island,  N.Y.  daily, 
began  a  special  series  on  “The  Real 
Suburbia”  in  its  April  29  edition.  The 
series  is  an  in-depth  report  which  explodes 
myths  about  suburbanites,  according  to 
Newsday. 

The  series  of  articles  is  based  on  a 
year-long  study  directed  by  Bemie  Book¬ 
binder,  Newsday’s  senior  editor  for  pro¬ 
jects.  The  study  was  the  first  undertak¬ 
ing  by  Bookbinder’s  projects  team. 

• 

Correction 

In  the  tabulation  of  newspapers  con¬ 
trolled  by  publicly-held  groups  (April  21, 
page  14),  the  eight  papers  ot  the  Panax 
group  should  have  had  a  total  circulation 
of  approximately  131,000  instead  of  the 
86,341  published.  The  listing  of  the  Panax 
newspapers  incorrectly  included  the  “Ma¬ 
comb  (Ill.)  Daily.”  The  correct  listing  is 
the  Macomb  Daily,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 


Look  records  donated 
to  Drake  University 

Cowles  Communication,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  many  of  the  files  and.  records 
of  Look  Magazine  have  been  donated  to 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The 
material  donated,  including  research  mat¬ 
ter  for  articles,  and  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  material,  will  also  be  available 
for  use  by  students  and  researchers.  Look 
had  previously  donated  most  of  its  photo¬ 
graphic  file  to  the  Library  of  Congress, 
although  certain  special  photographs  were 
donated  to  the  Columbia  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

• 

Oliver  is  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  News 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  incorrectly  report¬ 
ed  in  the  April  28  issue  that  the  series  on 
prescription  drug  pricing  was  the  work  of 
Richard  Oliver  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Oliver  is  on  the  New  York  News.  The 
series  by  Oliver  recently  w’on  the  Public 
Service  “Gold  Typewriter”  Award  of  the 
New  York  Press  Club. 

• 

Murrow  Fellow  picked 

James  Goldsborough,  European  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Paris-based  Internation¬ 
al  Herald  Tribune,  has  been  chosen  as  the 
Edward  R.  Murrow  Fellow  for  1973-1974 
at  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
council  announced  today.  Goldsborough, 
a  former  news  editor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  has  covered  European  affairs  for 
the  newspaper  since  1967. 


Kirkpatrick  opposes 
national  press  council 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  told  members  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  April  17  that  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Fund’s  soon-to-be-established  nation¬ 
al  press  council  was  anachronistic. 

“Newspapers  are  better  than  ever,”  as¬ 
serted  Kirkpatrick.  “They  have  made  good 
progress  historically  in  closing  the  credi¬ 
bility  gap.”  He  said  he  opposed  press 
councils  in  general  because  they  are 
“based  on  false  premises,”  and  added  that 
press  councils  assume  universal  standards 
of  what  is  true,  fair,  and  responsible. 
These  factors  are  not  easily  determined, 
he  said. 

However,  he  did  not  say  his  newspaper 
would  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  coun¬ 
cil. 

Kirkpatrick  participated  in  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  which  included  James  Hoge,  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and  Sig  Mick- 
elson.  Northwestern  University  professor 
of  journalism  and  former  CBS  president. 
The  panel  was  moderated  by  Louis  Mar¬ 
tin,  editorial  director  of  the  Chicago  De¬ 
fender  and  member  of  the  task  force  that 
formulated  plans  for  the  council. 

Hoge  favored  the  idea,  although  he  said 
he  preferred  regional  councils  to  a  nation¬ 
al  one.  “The  public  senses  a  lack  of  ac¬ 
countability  and  a  lack  of  effective 
grievance  procedures,”  he  said.  “The 
press  council  would  be  useful  to  foster 
greater  press  credibility.” 

Mickelson  doubted  the  value  of  the  na¬ 
tional  council,  but  agreed  with  Hoge  that 
local  councils  could  be  useful.  Mickelson 
warned  of  the  “dangerous  state  of  mind  in 
Washingfton”  toward  press  freedom. 
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This  may  be  one  answer 
to  America^  energy  crisis. 


It’s  called  resource  recovery,  or  sav¬ 
ing  what  is  worth  saving  from  your 
trash  and  garbage. 

There  are  hundreds  of  reclamation 
centers  throughout  the  United  States, 
in  areas  where  there  are  enough  all¬ 
aluminum  cans  in  circulation  to  make 
them  feasible.  Also,  where  solid  waste 
recovery  plants  are  either  operating 
or  being  planned,  the  recovery  of 
aluminum  is  expected  to  pay  much 
of  the  cost.  Used  all-aluminum  cans 
are  worth  as  much  as  $200  a  ton. 

So  resource  recovery  is  possible. 

And  the  high  scrap  value  of  aluminum 


makes  it  practical.  And  the  tremen¬ 
dous  savings  in  energy  make  it  even 
more  practical.  Alcoa  has  the  tech¬ 
nology  to  recycle  used  all-aluminum 
cans  with  just  5%  of  the  energy  it 
takes  to  make  them  the  first  time. 
There’s  not  another  beverage  pack¬ 
aging  material  quite  like  aluminum. 
Only  aluminum  has  all  these  things 
going  for  it:  it’s  lightweight,  chills 
quickly,  keeps  things  fresh,  opens 
with  a  snap,  has  high  scrap  value  and 
can  be  recycled  repeatedly. 

Alcoa  will  pay  as  much  as  $200  a  ton 
to  any  community  reclamation  center 


for  all  the  used  aluminum  cans  they 
can  collect.  We’ll  pay  it  because  alu¬ 
minum  is  a  very  practical  packaging 
material  to  recycle. 

Alcoa  is  doing  something  to  help  stop 
the  energy  drain.  We  would  like  to  tell 
you  more  about  it. 

Write  for  our  free  brochure  on  energy 
and  aluminum.  We’ll  also  send  you  a 
list  of  America’s  aluminum  can  recla¬ 
mation  centers  and  information  as  to 
how  one  community  established  its 
center.  Aluminum  Company  of 
America,  830-E  Alcoa  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219. 


Aluminum 
Pass  it  on 
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Women^s  Sections:  Are  they  opening  windows? 


By  June  Anderson  Almquist 

Women’s  editor 

Seattle  Times 

The  tea  party  is  over  and  the  teacups 
have  been  taken  away.  Thankfully,  a  lot 
of  the  clutter  on  the  tea  table  of  women’s 
sections  has  been  cleared  away,  also. 

Thankfully,  too,  however,  the  dining 
room  is  still  there — and  the  living  room 
and  kitchen  and  bedroom.  The  home  is 
still  there  and  we  are  still  writing  about 
that. 

But  most  important,  the  woman  and  her 
family  are  still  there,  and  we  women’s 
page  writers  are  becoming  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  them.  We’re  following  the 
woman  as  she  goes  outside  the  home — to 
pursue  a  career,  to  participate  in  politics, 
to  work  in  her  club,  to  serve  her  communi¬ 
ty.  And  we’re  following  her  family,  too. 

I  think  the  smart  ones  are  opening  win¬ 
dows.  They’ve  broadened  their  coverage  of 
women  and  the  family  and  the  home  to 
make  it  more  realistic — to  reflect  today’s 
life  patterns.  And  they’re  aiming  their 
news  columns  not  only  at  women,  but  at 
men,  too.  And  they’re  succeeding.  A  recent 
study  of  daily  newspapers  conducted  by 
Audit  &  Surveys,  Inc.,  for  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  shows  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
male  newspaper  readers  delve  into  the 
women’s-interest  pages. 

There  are  some  women’s  sections 
around  the  country  that  have  jumped  out 
the  window,  and  I  think  that’s  a  mistake. 
In  their  eagerness  for  change,  they  lost 
their  identity — becoming,  at  best,  general- 
feature  sections  and,  in  some  cases, 
hodgepodge  sections. 

Common  mistakes 

I  think  one  trap  those  women’s  sections 
fell  into  is  that  they  became  “happy 
dumping  grounds”  for  other  sections  of 
the  newspaper.  They  found  themselves 
stuck  with  a  lot  of  the  “furniture” — 
bridge  column,  coin-collection  column, 
travel  puzzles.  They  became  hodgepodge 
sections. 

Some  women’s  sections  also  made  anoth¬ 
er  mistake.  In  their  quest  for  “new”  sub¬ 
jects  to  write  about  they  went  overboard 
on  social  issues  and  attention  grabbers. 
They  became  filled  with  articles  on  rape, 
poverty,  prostitution,  venereal  disease,  al¬ 
coholism,  sterilization,  illegitimacy,  ho¬ 
mosexuality,  malnutrition. 

Don’t  misunderstand  me:  We  should 
deal  with  these  subjects.  But  w'e  shouldn’t 
put  out  sections  devoted  to  nothing  but 
sorrow  and  strife. 

From  my  remarks  so  far,  I’m  sure  you 
can  tell  that  I  favor  keeping  women’s 
sections.  In  fact,  I  think  they’re  more 
important  than  ever. 

There  are  other  windows  we’ve  opened: 
social  issues,  government  and  politics; 
business;  education;  sports.  We’re  cover- 


was  a  report  made  by  Mrs.  Alm- 
(^ist,  who  has  been  on  the  Times’  staff 
since  1951,  at  the  annual  conference  of 
Region  1  (Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Montana)  of  Women  in  Communications 
Inc.  held  recently  in  Seattle. 


ing  all  these  fields  as  they  pertain  to 
women  and  the  family.  We  keep  an  eye  on 
all  of  the  newspaper’s  beats,  looking  for 
news  and  features  relating  to  women  and 
the  family.  And  we  work  cooperatively 
with  the  reporters  on  these  beats  so  that 
the  left  hand  knows  what  the  right  is 
doing. 

We’ve  also  opened  a  window  that  gives 
our  readers  a  look  at  women’s  news  across 
the  state  and  nation  and  around  the  world 
by  increasing  our  use  of  the  wire  services 
and  syndicates.  You  have  to  get  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  your  wire  editor  to  do  this. 
Luckily,  on  the  Seattle  Times,  we  have  a 
wire  editor  who’s  interested  in  our  Wom¬ 
an’s  VIEW  section. 

Seek  mure  humor  stories 

There  is  a  window  that’s  always  been 
open  in  my  section,  but  today  I  find  that 
it’s  difficult  to  keep  it  open.  That’s  humor, 
and  features  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  be 
entertaining. 

Humor  is  getting  harder  and  harder  to 
find.  We’re  always  on  the  lookout  for  it. 
And  I  know  our  readers  want  it.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  leave  out  Erma  Bombeck’s 
column,  “At  Wit’s  End,”  or  the  “Love  Is” 
cartoon,  and  our  phone  begins  to  ring. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  believe 
women’s  sections  are  important,  and  this 
is  not  an  editorial  reason  but  a  business 
reason. 

I  don’t  know  why,  but  we  editorial  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  be  embarrassed  to  bring  up 
the  dollars-and-cents  side  of  a  newspaper: 
advertising.  That’s  foolish;  it’s  our  bread 
and  butter.  We  know  that  if  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  doesn’t  fill  up  the  adver¬ 
tising  hole  there  won’t  be  any  news  hole. 

We  all  know  that  among  the  biggest, 
fattest  ads  in  the  newspaper  are  the  gro¬ 
cery  ads,  the  fashion  ads,  the  homefur- 
nishings  ads.  And  we  know  full  well  why 
those  advertisers  want  to  be  in  the  wom¬ 
en’s  sections:  because  the  major  buyers  of 
consumer  goods  are  women.  (We  women 
may  not  have  equal  rights  yet,  and  we 
may  have  trouble  getting  credit,  but  some¬ 
how  we  women  manage  to  do  most  of  the 
buying.)  Obviously,  the  consumer-goods 
advertiser  wants  to  reach  the  woman 
reader.  It  would  be  poor  business  on  our 
part  to  toss  out  the  wdndow  the  very 
section  in  which  he  can  best  reach  her. 

I  have  one  final  reason  why  I  believe 
women’s  sections  are  not  merely  justified 
today,  but  are  very  important;  why  they 
should  open  windows,  but  not  jump  out. 

We’ve  been  reading  about  men  in  the 
news  columns  for  years  and  years — 
businessMEN,  sportsMEN,  clergyMEN, 
laj/MEN,  councilMEN,  congressMEN.  To¬ 
day,  women  are  coming  into  their  own. 
Today  we  should  be  reading  more  about 
women,  not  less. 

But,  they  need  to  open  windows.  We 
have  done  so  on  the  Seattle  Times,  and 
we’re  still  working  at  it.  Here  are  some  of 
the  things  we’ve  done. 


How  to  handle  romance  (engagements 
and  weddings)  has  been  a  problem  for 
women’s  editors  since  the  women’s  section 
was  born.  We’ve  pretty  well  solved  the 
problem.  A  couple  of  years  ago  we 
dropped  engagements.  The  kids  were  get¬ 
ting  engaged  (or  just  setting  up  house¬ 
keeping)  faster  than  they  were  getting 
married.  We  decided  not  to  put  anything 
in  our  section  until  the  couples  made  it 
legal. 

We  put  strict  limitations  on  weddings 
(all  photos  are  1  column,  the  information 
is  very  brief)  and  set  up  strict  deadlines 
(photos  must  be  submitted  one  week  be¬ 
fore  the  wedding;  if  it’s  an  article  only,  it 
may  come  in  after  the  wedding).  And 
these  rules  apply  to  all,  including  the 
newspaper’s  executives. 

In  the  past  few  years  we’ve  cut  the 
space  devoted  to  romance  to  one-quarter 
of  what  it  used  to  be.  Our  pages  are  not 
cluttered  with  weddings.  And  yet,  every 
wedding  photo  and  or  article  submitted 
according  to  our  rules  gets  published. 

We  have  no  plan  to  drop  weddings. 
Except  in  cases  where  the  bridal  couple 
are  news  figures,  I  consider  wedding  arti¬ 
cles  a  public  service  of  the  paper.  There’s 
the  old  saying  that  everyone  has  a  right 
to  have  his  name  in  the  paper  three  times : 
when  he’s  born,  when  he  marries,  and 
when  he  dies.  General  news  takes  care  of 
them  in  the  beginning  and  the  end;  we 
take  care  of  them  in  the  middle. 

I  consider  news  about  community- 
service,  cultural  and  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions  the  “meat  and  potatoes”  of  women’s 
sections.  That’s  a  goodly  part  of  our  “lo¬ 
cal”  news.  And  the  women’s  section  that 
isn’t  covering  the  local  scene  isn’t  doing  a 
good  job.  As  we  all  know,  a  newspaper 
rises  and  falls  on  the  quality  of  its  local- 
news  coverage.  When  a  newspaper  stops 
covering  the  local  scene  is  the  day  it 
begins  to  fold. 

Organizations  not  ignored 

Now  notice  I  said  we  cover  the  news  of 
the  organizations.  Long  ago  we  stopped 
being  the  means  of  getting  their  members 
to  meetings — ^that’s  the  job  of  the  clubs’ 
bulletins  or  telephone  committees.  What 
we  want  to  know  about  and  report  is  what 
the  clubs  are  doing  that  is  of  benefit  to 
the  community — in  short,  what  they’re 
doing  that  is  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

There  are  more  women’s  organizations 
today  than  ever  before — we’d  be  fools  to 
ignore  them. 

Coverage  of  fashion,  food  and 
homemaking  still  is  an  important  part  of 
women’s  sections.  In  fact,  even  more  so 
today  because  this  coverage  has  become 
more  of  a  service  to  the  reader.  It’s  not 
just  lists  of  recipes  and  pictures  of  what’s 
smart  to  wear  next  season;  now  it  in¬ 
cludes  information  on  how  to  buy  the 
ingredients  for  those  recipes ;  what  to  look 
for  in  a  garment.  It’s  not  just  home 
economics,  but  also  economics. 

What  I’m  talking  about,  of  course,  is 
consumer  news.  This  window  has  been 
slow  to  open,  but  finally  it  is  opening. 
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YOU  TO 
WORK  LIKE 

4MEN 


FRED  and  BARNEY  drive  the 


ONIY  AN  HOUR! [the  INTERSTATES 
ON  THE  j  BRING  EVERYTHING 


ON  THE 
INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAY 


CLOSER 


OUR  NEW 

JOBS  SOUND 

!  GREAT 


IMAGINE 
WORKING 
60  MILES 
FROM  HOME 


GEE^ 

I  THOUGHT  HE 
SAID*'FOREMAN” 


HEX  FRED/  ]  [oh  YEAH?  THE 


I  GOT  PROMOTED 
ALREADY  r- 
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Now,  no  place  is  too  far  from  your  place.  And,  Interstates 
Interstate  Highways  bring  everything  closer.  lives. 

Including  job  opportunities.  We’re  for  that. 

Interstate  Highways  make  employment  Eaton  Corporation,  Axle  Division, 

centers  more  accessible  to  smaller  Cleveland  OH  44110,  manufacturers  of 

communities.  heavy-duty  Eaton*truckaxles:Transmission 

Truck  service  helps  revitalize  aging  Division,  Kalamazoo  Ml  49001,  manufac- 

communities.  turers  of  Fuller*  Roadranger®  transmissions. 
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Chronicle  Publishing  is 
granted  license  renewal 

Turning  aside  a  challenge  from  two 
former  employees  of  the  company,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  has 
granted  license  renewals  to  a  subsidary  of 
the  Chronicle  Publishing  Co.  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  which  also  publishes  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 

The  decision  solved  more  than  five  years 
of  challenges  to  the  licenses  of  KRON-tv 
and  KRON-fm.  The  challenges  had  been 
made  by  two  former  employees  of  the 
Chronicle  Broadcasting  Co.,  who  charged 
the  Chronicle  with  “concentration  of 
media  control.” 

The  two  former  employees,  .\lbert  Kihn 
and  Blanche  Streeter,  said  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  radio  and  tv  station,  the  com¬ 
pany  also  owned  the  Chronicle,  and  was 
part-owner  of  the  only  Sunday  newspaper 
in  San  Francisco.  In  addition,  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  has  CATV  holdings  in  the  area. 

The  settlement  rejected  this  contention, 
and  said  that  San  Francisco  was  served 
by  29  daily  newspapers,  as  well  as  21  am, 
and  30  fm  radio  stations,  as  well  as  7  tv 
stations,  and  34  national  magazines. 

The  FCC  ruling  said  that  the  joint 
agreement  between  the  Chronicle  and  the 
San  Frattcisco  Examiner,  which  permits 
the  sharing  of  printing  and  advertising 


costs,  as  well  as  the  sharing  of  physical 
plants  and  profits  from  the  joint  operation 
did  not  violate  the  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act. 

• 

Pollution  campaign  wins 
Sevellon  Brown  award 

The  Sevellon  Brown  Memorial  .\ward 
was  presented  by  the  New  England  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  News  Executives  .Association 
to  the  Providence  Journal  for  its  1972 
campaign  to  clean  up  the  Blackstone  Riv¬ 
er. 

The  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  was  cited  for 
its  series  of  articles  on  country  patronage 
jobs;  the  Poston  Herald  American  for 
series  on  taxpayers  rebelling  and  the 
state  fiscal  crisis  and  the  fioston  dlobe  for 
stories  on  auto  towing  kickbacks  to  police. 

• 

Signed  editorial  bill 

.\  member  of  the  North  Carolina  legis¬ 
lature  has  proposed  that  newspaper  edito¬ 
rial  writers  must  sign  the  editorials  they 
write.  Sen.  Herman  Moore,  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg  county,  introduced  a  bill  to  that 
effect.  It  would  require  a  writer  violating 
terms  of  the  bill  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$100  to  $500  upon  conviction. 


70%  of  cents-off 
coupons  are  in 
newspaper  ads 

National  advertisers  expanded  their  use 
of  “cents  off”  promotional  coupons  in  1972 
and  newspapers  increased  their  domi¬ 
nance  in  the  field. 

A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  reports  that  23.4  bil¬ 
lion  coupons  were  distributed  last  year  up 
15.39<-  fi'om  the  20.3  billion  coupons  in 
1971.  .Approximately  Ifi.fi  billion  of  these 
coupons  were  distributed  in  newspapers 
including  Sunday  supplements  in  1972. 
This  was  a  21. 2*^7  gain  over  the  13.7  bil- 
li<>n  coupons  run  in  newspapers  in  1971. 

Newspapers  including  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  accounted  for  70.9''<  of  the  total 
coupon  distribution  in  1972,  as  compared 
with  07.3'^r  in  1971.  Of  the  1972  percent¬ 
age,  51.3''i  went  into  newspapers  and 
19. into  Sunday  supplements.  In  1971, 
50.5*;^  went  into  newspapers,  and  Ifi.S'^r 
into  Sunday  supplements. 

The  1972  newspaper  and  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  percentage  of  “cents  off”  coupons 
was  more  than  four  times  as  high  as  their 
nearest  competitor,  magazines,  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  15.9''r  of  the  distribution. 


MEANS  A 


FREE  PEOPLE 


A  FREE  PRESS 


FREE  PEOPLE 


WE  MUST  PRESERVE 
THE  FREEDOM  OF 
THE  PRESS! 


THEY  FOUGHT  FOR  OUR  FREEDOMS... 

NOW  irS  UP  TO  US  TO  GUARD  THEM! 

WE  MUST  PROTECT  THE 
FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS! 


Two  of  the  Four  full-page  ads  mailed  this  week  to  newspapers  as  the  second 
part  of  the  campaign  to  help  newspapers  tell  their  readers  the  meaning  of  the 
First  Amentment  guarantees  of  free  speech  and  free  press.  The  ads  have  been 
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created  by  SCW,  Inc.,  in  cooperation  with  ANPA  and  the  National  Conference 
of  Newspaper  Associations.  Two  additional  series  of  four  ads  each  originated  by 
two  other  creative  services  will  be  mailed  to  newspapers  on  June  I  and  July  I. 
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a  vital  public  affairs  issue 


Chronicare— 
a  national  plan  for 
long-term  health  care. 


Society's  neglect  of  the  chronically  ill  and 
disabled  is  historic.  Most  cultures  have  been 
based  on  the  ability  of  their  members  to 
work  or  fight.  The  problem  of  dealing  with 
those  who  were  permanently  unproductive 
usually  has  been  badly  handled. 

Even  in  the  United  States — where  we  think 
of  ourselves  as  an  humane  and  compassion¬ 
ate  society — we  have  never  fully  faced  the 
responsibility  of  providing  humane,  long¬ 
term  health  services  for  the  chronically  ill 
and  disabled.  At  best,  our  efforts  have  been 
half-hearted  and  inefficient.  At  worst,  tragic. 

Today,  we  hear  a  variety  of  well-intended 
proposals  to  improve  American  health  care. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  Chronicare,  one 
waits  in  vain  to  hear  how  chronic  disease  will 
be  dealt  with  or,  in  fact,  even  included — 
even  though  chronic  disease  is  the  nation’s 
current  major  health  problem.  It  affects 
more  than  20  million  Americans. 

This  is  why  we've  invested  more  than  two 
years  of  intensive  study  in  the  development 
of  Chronicare.  It’s  a  bold,  wide-ranging, 
innovative  plan  designed  to  provide  com¬ 
prehensive  health  care  services  to  the  chron¬ 
ically  ill  and  disabled.  And  we’ve  rec¬ 
ommended  it  to  the  Congress  to  be  included 
in  any  legislation  that  would  revitalize  our 
national  system  of  health  care  delivery. 

Except  for  the  promise  of  Chronicare,  the 
best  the  long-term  patient  can  hope  for  is  a 
continuation  of  the  inadequate  and  ineffi¬ 
cient  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs. 
Most  will  continue  to  be  cared  for  under  a 
failing  health  system  which  provides  few 
alternatives  to  high-cost  hospitalization. 

Under  Chronicare,  conveniently  located 
health  care  centers  would  offer  a  broad  range 
of  services  to  people  living  in  specific  areas. 
The  centers  would  operate  much  like  pre¬ 
paid  group  health  organizations  and  special¬ 
ize  in  services  for  the  chronically  ill  and  dis¬ 
abled. 

Existing  nursing  homes  would  be  used  as 
centers.  A  certified  home  would  be  appro¬ 
priately  adapted  to  enlarge  its  range  of  ser¬ 


vices.  A  center  could  be  a  single  nursing 
home  or  several  tied  together  to  provide 
services.  Qualified  persons  would  receive 
care  without  regard  to  the  days  of  care 
needed. 

To  understand  Chronicare  better,  it’s  nec¬ 
essary  to  explain  the  umbrella  term  “nurs¬ 
ing  home’’  because  it  describes  several  types 
of  long-term  care  facilities — nursing  homes, 
convalescent  homes,  rest  homes,  homes  for 
aged,  homes  for  adults,  extended  care  facil¬ 
ities,  etc.  The  essential  difference  is  the  level 
and  type  of  personal,  nursing  and  medical 
care  each  provides.  Thus,  several  homes 
may  be  tied  together  to  provide  services  in 
one  community,  while  a  single  total-care 
facility  would  be  capable  of  services  in  other 
towns. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  20,000  nursing 
homes  in  the  United  States  with  more  than 
one  million  beds.  They  operate  at  about  one- 
third  the  patient-day-cost  of  hospitals  and 
represent  the  major  quality  source  of  long¬ 
term  health  care  outside  of  personal  homes 
for  the  chronically  ill. 

Chronicare  can  reverse  the  present  un¬ 
economical  and  inefficient  emphasis  on 
high-cost  facilities  by  making  available 
alternative  forms  of  acceptable  care  where 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  service,  not  the 
setting,  so  long  as  it  is  performed  by  certified 
personnel.  We  think  it’s  time  to  end  piece¬ 
meal  approaches  to  health  care  by  devel¬ 
oping  a  realistic,  comprehensive  and  truly 
organized  system. 

We  care! 


To  tell  you  more  about  Chronicare  we’ve 
reproduced  the  earlier  advertisements  in 
this  series  and  prepared  a  booklet  that 
details  the  Chronicare  plan.  They’re  free 
upon  request. 


American  Nursing  Home  Association 


1200  Fifteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 


THOUGHT  OF 
COTTON  AS  A 
CUSTOMER? 

Sure,  cotton  is  the  leading  sumed  on  cotton  farms  from  Also  the  livelihoods  of  an- 
textile  fiber  in  the  U.  S.  But  California  though  the  Caro-  other  12.8  million  employees 
did  you  ever  think  of  it  as  a  linas  —  over  $2  billion.  and  dependents  are  tied 

customer?  More  than  $13  billion  is  in-  closely  to  cotton.  Employ- 

Study  the  numbers:  A  vested  in  land  and  equip-  eesof  companies  which  pro- 
recent  crop  used  $450  mil-  ment,  with  billions  more  put  vide  financing,  chemicals, 
lion  in  power  and  equipment,  in  gins,  warehouses,oil  mills,  machinery,  fuel,  etc. 

$230  million  in  labor,  $135  textile  plants,  and  other  fa-  These  are  some  of  the  rea- 
million  in  chemicals,  $115  cilities.  sons  why  it  is  essential  to 

million  in  fertilizer,  $44  mil-  Employment?  Over  5.2  maintain  cotton  as  a  strong, 
lion  in  seed.  Total  cost  of  million  persons  live  mostly  viable  Industry, 
goods  and  services  con-  or  wholly  on  cotton  income.  We  all  need  cotton. 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  BEING  A  CUSTOMER,  COHON  COUNTS. 


Want  to  know  more? 

Write  for 

Cotton  Today — Measurements 
of  an  Essential  Industry. 
NATIONAL 
COnON  COUNCIL 
OF  AMERICA 
Department  PA 
Box  12285 

Memphis,  Tenn.  38112 


wanted  a  press  that  v\AD^ 
cxjrdrtxilatbn  needs  and  reproduce 
great  color:  We’re  getting  both 
in  the  new  Goss  Cosrm” 


"We  can’t  afford  to  be  late  getting  out  the  paper. 

The  new  Cosmo  will  give  us  the  extra  speed  we  need 
for  late  news  breaks  and  prompt  delivery,"  says 
President  Willis  H.  Schulte.  "We’ll  also  be  ready  to 
grow  with  both  editorial  and  advertising  color." 


"Color  is  going  to  play  a 
significant  role  in  our  future,  and 
the  new  Cosmo  will  satisfy  our 
editorial  and  advertising  color 
needs,"  states  News  publisher 
Howard  J.  Brown.  "We’re 
into  photocomposition,  and 
it  was  logical  to  take  the 
final  step  to  offset.  Goss 
developed  the  right  press 
for  our  operation." 


This  sdvertissfnsnt  was  printsd  on  a  Qoss 
prass  on  32-lb.  nawsprint.  For  complata 
information  about  the  new  Cosmo,  call  or 
write:  Qoss  Division,  M6D  Graphic  Systems, 
5601  West  31st  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


“Going  offset  will  give  us  improved  reproduction,” 
says  Eugene  W.  Schulte,  Vice  President  and 
Business  Manager.  "Improved  color  is  certainly 
important.  We’ll  go  from  photocomposition  to 
press  with  faster  throughput.  Our  plate  costs 
will  also  be  reduced.” 


“Changing  to  offset  is  a  big 
challenge,”  reports  Stanley  Prostko, 
Press  Room  Foreman,  who  has 
been  with  the  News  for  30  years. 
‘.‘The  Cosmo  has  a  lot  of  automated 
features,  but  we'll  still  need  the 
human  touch  for  quality  control. 

I  think  we’ll  do  some  great 
color  work,  too.” 

MGD  Graphic  Systems  Division 

Rockwell  International 
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Where  science  gets  down  to  business. 


Would  you  cover  a  trial  without  going  to  court? 


Of  course  you  wouldn’t. 

Yet  with  America’s  grow¬ 
ing  concern  for  the  environ¬ 
ment,  that’s  exactly  where 
today’s  forest  is;  on  trial. 

There’ve  been  a  lot  of 
changes  in  modem  forestry— 
and  in  the  modem  forest. 
Changes  in  industry  technol¬ 
ogy  and  government  policy. 
Changes  in  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  and  price.  Changes 


that  are  creating  public 
debate— and  making  front¬ 
page  news.  And  just  as  you 
wouldn’t  cover  a  court  case 
without  going  into  the  court¬ 
room,  we  don’t  think  you  can 
cover  the  forest  without 
going  into  the  woods.  So 
we’d  like  to  show  you  what’s 
happening. 

In  the  past  two  years  our^ 
forest  experts  have  taken 


more  than  200  newsmen  and 
newswomen  on  candid  fact¬ 
finding  tours  of  America’s 
forests.  Some  tours  last  three 
hours.  Some  take  three  days. 
This  year  we’d  like  to  add 
you  to  the  group.  So  write  for 
more  information.  Or  call 
Jim  Plumb  at  API  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  (202)  667-7807. 

It’s  time  you  talked  to  the 
trees.  And  listened. 


American  Forest  Institute 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

I’d  like  to  know  more  about  the  forest  - 
and  about  your  forest  tours. 


Name 

- 1 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City 


American  Forest  Institute 


State/Zip 
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John  W.  Harms,  formerly  executive 
vicepresident  of  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit, 
was  appointed  a  vicepresident  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News  Association  and  director  of 
marketing  for  the  Detroit  Newt. 

•  *  * 

WiLUAM  J.  White,  sales  promotion 
managper  for  the  Philadelphia  Inqtiirer  and 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  promotion  and  marketing 
manager  for  both  newspapers.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Leonard  E.  Bach,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly  created  post  of  man¬ 
ager  of  marketing  services. 

•  «  * 

George  Schultz,  acting  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  Gannett  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Newspapers,  named  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  J.  Michael  Carney, 
who  previously  worked  as  a  property  agent 
for  New  York  State,  was  named  advertis¬ 
ing  services  manager. 

*  «  * 

Robert  J.  Hickman,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Parkersburg  (W.Va.)  News 
and  Sentinel,  was  appointed  general  man¬ 
ager,  succeeding  the  late  Howard  C. 
Minor.  C.  Kenneth  Sams,  a  32  year  vet¬ 
eran  in  newspaper  advertising,  was  named 
retail  advertising  manager  at  the  news¬ 
paper. 
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news  people 


Bowman  English 

John  Bowman,  sports  editor  of  the 
Tifton  (Ga.)  Daily  Gazette — appointed 
executive  sports  editor  of  the  Fort  Myers 
(Fla.)  News-Press. 

*  *  * 

Tom  English,  managing  editor  of  the 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the  Fayette¬ 
ville  (N.C.)  Times,  a  new  morning  news¬ 
paper  to  be  launched  by  the  Fayetteville 
Publishing  Co.,  on  July  2. 

«  *  * 

Judith  Tennebaker  Ludlum,  fashion 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette — 
named  fashion  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  succeeding  Anne  An  able, 
resigned. 

«  *  « 

Steve  Boster,  sports  editor  of  the 
Gallon  (Ohio)  Inquirer — named  sports 
editor-reporter  for  the  Oakdale  (Calif.) 
Leader.  Bob  Larkin,  a  news  staff  member 
of  the  Galion,  succeeds  Boster  as  sports 
editor. 

*  a  * 

Les  Trautmann,  managing  editor  of 
the  Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance,  re¬ 
ceived  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  degree  from  St.  John’s  University, 
Staten  Island,  New  York. 
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Ben  Bowers,  managing  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Record — named  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  the  World  News,  effective  June 
1.  Juanita  N.  Weekley,  executive  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  of  the  Greensboro  Daily  News 
and  Record,  succeeds  Bowers  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Record.  0.  E.  (Bill)  Elli¬ 
ott,  Jr.,  news  editor  of  the  Record,  was 
named  to  the  new  position  of  assistant 
managing  editor. 

•  *  * 

Donald  W.  Sharpe,  named  managing 
editor  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal 
Courier;  Robert  W.  Granger  was  named 
assistant  managing  editor  and  city  editor; 
Walter  J.  Nester  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  national  advertising  manager 
and  Curtis  L.  Pollen  was  named  to  the 
new  post  of  coordinator  of  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  and  research  for  the  Journal 
Courier  and  Register. 

*  «  * 

A.  E.  (Al)  Rosene,  production  director 
of  Ridder  Publications,  Long  Beach,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  publisher  of  the  Independent 
Press-Telegram,  is  marking  his  50th  an¬ 
niversary  in  the  newspaper  business. 

*  «  * 

St.  Clair  Balfour,  president  of 
Southam  Press  Ltd.,  Toronto  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  section  cf  the 
Commonwealth  Press  Union,  succeeding 
James  L.  Cooper,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  who  was 
elected  honorary  chairman. 


Mennenga 


Harry  D.  Billups,  a  student  at  Mar¬ 
shall  University,  is  a  new  staff  member 
at  the  Huntington  (W.Va.)  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch  news  desk. 

4  «  * 

John  T.  Mennenga,  manager  of  re¬ 
search  and  promotion  for  Harte-Hanks, 
Inc.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  named  promotion 
manager  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her¬ 
ald,  succeeding  Al  Alingh — resigned. 

*  «  4 

John  H.  Wolf,  staff  member  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  Suburban  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  vice- 
president  of  Suburban  Newspapers  of 
America,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  elected 
president  of  SNA;  Bruce  Helberg,  who 
is  with  the  Bellevue  (Wa.)  American,  and 
former  secretary  of  SNA,  elected  vice- 
president;  Jules  Jacobsen,  of  the  Engle¬ 
wood  (NJ.)  North  Jersey  Suburbanite, 
remains  treasurer  of  SNA;  Oran  W.  Asa, 
of  the  Northeast  Los  Angeles  Publishing 
Company,  named  secretary  of  SNA. 
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in  the  news 


Dr.  Mort  Stern,  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Denver  Post,  named  dean  of  the 
new  School  of  Public  Communications  at 
the  University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa. 


Craig  H.  Anderson,  assistant  to  the 
public  relations  director  at  the  Waukegan 
(Ill.)  New8-Sun,  promoted  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  director.  Lucille  Porett,  food  editor 
at  the  News-Sun,  named  assistant  to  An¬ 
derson. 

«  *  • 

Alexander  Frere,  manager  of  the  UPI 
Zurich  bureau,  named  UPI  sports  editor 
for  Europe,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East, 
and  will  be  stationed  in  the  division’s  news 
and  pictures  communications  center  in 
Brussels.  He  succeeds  Malcolm  K. 

Hughes,  now  UPI’s  executive  sports  edi¬ 
tor  in  New  York. 

*  •  * 

Robert  Benjamin,  manager  of  the  UPI 
Chicago  bureau,  appointed  UPI  regional 
executive  for  Western  Pennsylvania,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  Langdon,  named  special 

correspondent  in  UPI’s  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
bureau. 


Davis  Olson 


Hamilton  E.  Davis,  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin,  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

a  *  * 

John  B.  Olson,  director  of  operations 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune — appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  newspaper. 

«  *  a 

Margaret  L.  Hamilton,  vicepresident 
and  assistant  managing  director  of  Thom¬ 
son  Newspapers,  Toronto,  and  a  director 
of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Dailies  Association  and  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Of¬ 
ficers,  bwame  the  third  woman  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Canadian  Press. 

• 

Booth  names  two 
regional  directors 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  G.  William  Hein  and 
James  P.  Brown,  Jr.,  as  regional  directors 
of  operations. 

Hein,  the  manager  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  was  named 
regional  director  of  operations  for  the 
Flint  Journal,  the  Ann  Arbor  News,  the 
Saginaw  News  and  the  Bay  City  Times. 

Brown,  the  manager  of  the  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News,  was  named  director  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Gazette,  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press,  the  Muskegon  Chronicle  and  the 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot. 


Jordan  M.  Fogel,  a  former  editorial  de¬ 
partment  staff  member  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  and  now  a  public  relations 
consultant,  has  joined  Dames  &  Moore, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  as  manager  of  public 
relations. 

*  *  * 

Rich  Mensing,  news  editor-photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Lander  Wyoming  State  Jour¬ 
nal — now  newsman  for  KWRB-tv  in  Ther- 
mopolis,  Wyoming. 

«  *  * 

Gordon  Kennedy,  publisher  of  the  Oak¬ 
ville  (Ont.)  Journal  Record,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  planning  and  development 
division  of  the  paper’s  parent  company 
MetroSPAN  Ltd.,  Toronto;  John  Stri- 
mas,  editor  at  the  Journal  Record,  was 
named  senior  administrator. 

*  «  * 

Don  Gillen,  telegraph  editor  at  the 
New  York  Times,  and  Judy  Nelson,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  at  the  North  Platte  (Neb.) 
Telegraph,  vrere  chosen  president  and  vice- 
president  respectively,  of  the  Nebraska 
Associated  Press  Telegraph  Editors. 

«  *  * 

Ed  Senyczko,  a  member  of  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  named  acting  sports  editor,  succeed- 
Robert  J.  Hoerner,  resigned. 

*  *  <i> 

Frank  H.  Shepherd,  general  manager 
of  Inco  Graphics,  Mason,  Michigan, 
named  central  Michigan  regional  manager 
by  Panax  Corp.  Mr.  Shepherd  will  direct 
the  Mt.  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Daily  Times- 
Neivs,  and  the  Alma  (Mich.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord-Leader  as  well  as  the  commercial  web- 
offset  printing  divisions  in  the  Lower 
Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

41  *  « 

Bernard  L.  Horn,  production  manager 
of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot — 
named  manager  of  the  Bay  City  (Mich.) 
Times,  succeeding  F.  T.  (Buck)  Weaver, 
named  manager  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  S.  Stachowiak,  marketing  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Booth  Newspapers  corporate 
office,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  named  manager 
of  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Curtiss,  manager  of  promo¬ 
tion  services  at  Westchester  Rwkland 
Newspaper  headquarters.  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  appointed  assistant  promotion  di¬ 
rector. 


Robert  F.  Beck,  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot — appointed 
editor-manager  of  the  newspaper. 

«  «  * 

Gene  and  Joette  Storm,  former  staff 
members  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who  now 
own  and  operate  Storm  Enterprises,  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  communications  firm  in 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  were  named  1973  Ski 
Writers  of  the  Year  by  the  Alaska  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States  Ski  Association. 


Clark  Roe 


Wesley  C.  Clark,  John  Ben  Snow  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Newspaper  Research  at  Syracuse 
University  (N.Y.),  and  former  dean  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  received  the 
Medal  for  Distinguished  Service  to  Jour¬ 
nalism,  the  highest  award  of  the  S.I.  New- 
house  School  of  Public  Communications  at 
Syracuse. 

*  *  * 

David  A.  Roe,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Washington  Post,  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent-operations  of  Park  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

a  *  * 

Gabriel  Gilbert,  staff  member  of  Que¬ 
bec  Le  Soleil — re-elected  president  of  the 
Canadian  Press  for  1973-74. 

*  *  * 

Stephanie  Wolf  is  the  columnist  of  the 
new  Sunday  column  “Tune  In,  Teens,” 
which  emphasizes  news  for  the  teen-age 
group,  in  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

*  #  * 

Professor  Lester  L.  Hawkes,  a  graph¬ 
ics  arts  and  community  journalism  instruc¬ 
tor  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madi- 
son,  and  a  consultant  to  weekly  Wisconsin 
newspapers,  retires  at  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  session,  and  was  honored  at  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Press  Association’s  annual  spring 
meeting. 
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You  probably  know  how  much  you  could  afford  to 
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Houston. 
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Nothing  stacks  up  to  Stock-Pak 
in  speed  or  automatic  operation. 


Stack-pak  is  the  first  counter-stacker 
designed  for  those  colossal  press 
loads.  Its  70  stack  per  minute  capa¬ 
bility  can  maintain  a  sustained  input 
rate  of  90,000  papers  an  hour  I 

Completely  automatic  and  self¬ 
monitoring. 

Alternating  automatic  delivery 
permits  equalized  distribution  be¬ 
tween  tying  lines.  Your  Stack-pak 
automatically  turns  on,  tracks  the 
press  rate,  senses  and  diverts  bad 
stream  segments,  monitors  and  clears 


itself,  and  then,  when  all  presses  have 
stopped,  it  turns  itself  off. 

Truly  portable. 

Stack-pak  weighs  only  1,200  lbs. 
and  doesn't  have  to  be  built  into  the 
conveyor  line.  This  remarkable  self- 
contained  unit  can  be  moved  from 
one  delivery  area  to  another  in 
minutes. 

Programmed  control. 

Stack-pak  allows  you  to  program 
both  quantity  per  stack  and  direction 
of  discharge  via  manual  keyboard. 


punched  cards,  or  optic  scan  top 
wrap  equipment. 

Field  tests  confirm:  Nothing  stacks 
up  to  Stack-pak.  A  completely  reli¬ 
able,  jam-free  unit  built  to  run  at 
even  the  highest  press  speeds.  Get 
the  whole  story.  Contact  your  Cutler- 
Hammer  man  today.  Contact  us  direct 
at  P.O.  Box  29,  Denver,  Colorado 
80201.  Or  Phone  (303)  266-1943. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 

BmiK.  COLOmO  80201 


Paper,  employees  cooperate 
in  Buffalo  cold  type  plans 


When  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News  decided  on  a  gradual  conversion  to 
cold  type,  the  newspaper’s  management 
also  decided  that  cooperation  by  compos¬ 
ing  room  personnel  was  essential. 

So  “before  anything  else”  News  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  Ralph  Tufts  said,  man¬ 
agement  and  labor  jointly  called  a  Sunday 
afternoon  meeting  “to  explain  conversion 
to  photocomp  and  our  procedures  for 
training.” 

ITU  members  were  invited  to  the  ses¬ 
sion  and  187  out  of  210  composing  room 
employees  showed  up.  Tufts  said. 

The  program  explaining  photocomposi¬ 
tion  included  slides  and  him.  Later  the 
company  submitted  questionnaries  to  all 
ITU  members  to  find  their  interest  in  the 
new  methods  and  whatever  background 
some  of  them  might  have  had  with  photo¬ 
composition. 

Tufts  said  that  the  Sunday  afternoon 
session  and  the  questionnaire  came  “be¬ 
fore  we  did  any  work  at  all  on  the  new 
equipment.”  The  News  wanted  its  compos¬ 
ing  room  employees  to  be  acquainted  with 
new  composing  methods  and  “we  wanted 
to  tell  them  ourselves  rather  than  learn¬ 
ing  through  rumors.” 

The  News  has  hired  the  Advance  Com¬ 
puter  Techniques  Corporation  to  do  key¬ 
board  training  of  News  employees.  Selec¬ 
tion  of  trainees  has  been  a  joint  venture 
between  composing  room  managment  and 
the  union.  The  New's  has  installed  two 
Tal-Star  systems;  Tal-Star  is  training 
News  employees  on  its  equipment. 

Tufts  said  that  the  first  group  went 
through  “training  for  the  whole  system.” 
These  trainees  now  are  advising  the  News 
on  how  to  improve  the  retraining  pro¬ 


gram,  particularly  in  specialized  areas  of 
training. 

Tufts  said  that  labor’s  initial  reaction 
to  the  conversion  plans  has  been  “surpris¬ 
ingly  good.”  Most  of  the  ITU  members, 
except  some  of  the  older  employees,  did 
fill  out  the  questionnaires. 

Tufts  added  that  the  training  program 
has  “fallen  behind  a  little”  because  of  the 
News’  move  to  a  new  plant. 

The  News  completed  its  move  on  Satur¬ 
day  April  28.  Tufts  said  that  the  News 
Saturday  edition  was  composed  in  the  old 
plant.  But  by  5:30  that  afternoon  the 
paper’s  45  Linotypes  were  in  the  new 
plant  and  operating. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  still  uses 
100%  hot  metal  composition.  Tufts  said. 
The  News  has  installed  two  Linotron 
505s,  and  15  keyboards,  and  hot  metal  will 
be  “gradually  disposed  of”  Tufts  added. 

Tufts  said  he  expects  the  News  to  have 
100%  cold  type  display  advertising  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  News  is  printed  on 
five  letterpress  Wood  presses.  In  discuss¬ 
ing  changes  to  offset  or  shallow’  plates. 
Tufts  said  “we’re  not  that  far  along  to 
make  that  decision.” 

He  added  “we  expect  to  make  a  change 
but  we  don’t  know  in  w'hich  direction.” 
The  News  will  “evaluate  plate  systems 
later,”  Tufts  said. 

The  new  plant  was  designed  by  ar¬ 
chitect  Edward  Durrell  Stone.  Tufts 
called  it  “a  concrete  palace.”  He  noted 
however,  there  w’ere  some  problems  w’ith 
noise  polution.  “We’re  taking  steps  to  cor¬ 
rect  this,”  he  added.  Other  pollution  prob¬ 
lems  are  being  met.  Tufts  said.  The  New’s 
is  now  using  the  Ball  pollution  control 
system  in  its  engraving  room. 

New  equipment,  other  than  composing 


Plant  • 
equipment 

room,  includes  an  updating  of  the  engrav¬ 
ing  plant.  Tufts  said.  The  news  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  Ball  Metal  processor  and  a 
nuArc  flip-top  plate  burner  in  addition  to 
the  pollution  control  system. 

The  plant  itself  is  five  stories,  with  50% 
more  space  than  the  three  buildings  the 
News  had  been  using.  The  News  first 
building  on  Main  Street  in  Buffalo  was 
built  in  1896-7. 

The  News  acquired  the  present  site  in 
1955,  first  building  a  plant  to  house  the 
News  presses. 

Engraving,  composing  and  stereotype 
departments  are  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
new  building.  Circulation  and  general 
business  offices  are  on  the  first  floor  with 
editorial  on  the  third.  Advertising  and 
accounting  is  on  the  fourth  floor  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  employee  facilities  on  the 
fifth. 

• 

ANPA/RI  plans 
change-oriented 
meeting  in  June 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association /Research  Institute  and  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Mechanical  Conference  will  jointly 
sponsor  the  45th  Production  Management 
Conference  in  New  Orleans  June  10-14. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  this  year 
is  “the  Management  of  Change.”  ANPA/ 
RI  and  SNPA  will  also  jointly  sponsor  a 
change-oriented  exhibit. 

Latest  complete  information  on  all  new 
developments  in  composition,  press  and 
plate,  mailroom  and  related  systems  for 
newspapers  will  be  available  at  the  con¬ 
ference.  Over  100  companies  supplying 
newspapers  will  have  exhibits  at  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Registration  for  the  conference  opens 
Sunday,  June  10,  with  opening  sessions 
beginning  the  following  day.  ANPA/RI 
recommends  that  hotel  reservations  for  the 
week  be  made  soon  because  of  the  expected 
record  turnout. 

The  opening  session  includes  discus¬ 
sions  on  environmental  control,  daily  news¬ 
paper  economic  growth  and  newsprint  de¬ 
mands,  and  newspaper  fire  prevention  and 
protection. 

Tuesday’s  theme  is  the  “Dimensions  of 
Change”  with  discussions  of  Xylogics,  use 
of  OCR  and  VDT  for  news  and  classifieds, 
pagination,  and  direct  and  pattern  plates. 

Wednesday  will  have  five  concurrent 
workshop  sessions  on  composition,  press 
and  plate,  offset,  mailroom  and  camera 
and  plate  processing.  A  second  session 
Wednesday  morning  is  designed  specifi¬ 
cally  for  editorial  personnel  dealing  with 
use  of  new  electronic  extras  for  the  news¬ 
room. 

The  final  session  Thursday  will  deal 
with  the  interrelationship  of  technological 
decisions  with  economic  considerations. 


Buffalo  Evening  News  Production  Manager  Ralph  Tufts  calls  the  paper's  new  plant  "a 
concrete  palace."  The  News  completed  its  move  into  the  new  facility  at  the  end  of  April. 
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New  Atlanta  ITU  pact 
covers  use  of  OCR’s 


As  reported  to  members  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  the 
new  contract  between  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Newspapers  and  the  Local  ITU  will  have 
special  interest  for  newspapers  planning 
the  installation  of  optical  scanners. 

The  contract,  agreed  to  locally  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  is  effective  October  1,  1972 
through  September  30,  1974.  The  key 
change  from  the  old  contract  is  that  it 
provides  for  the  operation  of  optical  scan¬ 
ners  by  journeymen  or  apprentice  prin¬ 
ters,  and  establishes  a  “computer  typist 
pool”  within  the  composing  room  whose 
duties  include  the  typing  or  retyping  of 
news,  feature,  and  advertising  copy,  used 
as  input  material  for  any  computerized 
equipment. 

The  new  or  changed  sections  are  as 
follows : 

•  Training — “The  company  agrees  to 
provide  training  for  all  employes  w’hose 
situations  are  covered  under  the  job  secu¬ 
rity  section  of  the  contract  and  whose  job 
opportunities  within  a  classification  are 
abolished  as  a  result  of  new’  equipment  or 
processes.  The  training  of  these  journey¬ 
men  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
chairman  and  the  foreman.  A  joint  train¬ 
ing  committee  consisting  of  tw’o  members 
appointed  by  the  company  and  two  by  the 
union  shall  be  established.  This  committee 
shall  have  the  responsibility  of  establish¬ 
ing  training  classifications  for  employes 
whose  jobs  within  a  classification  have 
been,  or  will  be,  abolished;  establishing 
training  programs;  and  selecting  specific 
employes  to  train  and  the  classification  in 
which  they  shall  be  trained.  Should  this 
committee  be  unable  to  agree,  unresolved 
problems  will  be  referred  to  the  Joint 
Standing  Committee.  It  is  agreed  that 
while  an  employe  is  undergoing  training 
he  shall  be  exempt  from  a  priority  claim. 
The  union  agrees  that  during  the  transi¬ 
tional  period  between  training  classifica¬ 
tion  and  the  new  job,  an  employe  may  be 
changed  (with  regard  to  priority)  from  a 
classification  with  surplus  manpower  to 
one  w’here  a  shortage  of  trained  personnel 
exists,  provided  such  a  change  shall  not 
prohibit  his  future  training  when  the  need 
arises.” 

•  Reproduction — “It  is  agreed  that  the 
company  will  not  subcontract  any  w’ork 
covered  by  this  agreement  to  any  other 
firm  or  employer.  Local  advertisements, 
national  advertisements,  printed  supple¬ 
ments,  matrices,  cuts,  plates,  or  local  mat¬ 
ter  received  from  a  customer  may  be  used 
by  the  publisher.” 

•  Computer — “  .  .  .  the  union’s  juris¬ 
diction  includes  the  preparation  of  input 
and  handling  of  all  output  operation  of 
the  computer  and  all  input  and  output 
devices  and  other  auxiliary  equipment,  the 
handling  of  all  materials  to  be  processed, 
programming  (except  w’hen  provided  by 
lessor  or  manufacturer  as  part  of  stan¬ 
dard  service) ,  and  maintenance  of  all 
computer  equipment  (except  when 
provided  by  lessor  or  manufacturer  as 
standard  service).” 


•  Appendix  A — “It  is  agreed  w’hen  an 
optical  scanner  is  used  for  typesetting,  it 
will  be  operated  by  journeymen  or  ap¬ 
prentice  printer.  There  will  be  a  computer 
typist  pool  in  the  composing  room  staffed 
by  employes  covered  by  this  agreement. 
Their  duties  will  be  typing  and  retyping 
news,  feature,  and  advertising  copy  used 
as  input  for  computerized  electronic 
etjuipment  which  will  accept  copy  in 
typewritten  form.  The  publisher  will  have 
the  right  to  use  machine  readable  copy 
produced  by  advertisers  or  syndicated  or 
wire  serv’ice  sources,  or  originally  key¬ 
stroked  by  employes  not  covered  under  the 
agreement  .  .  .  unless  the  foreman  or  his 
assistants  determine  keyboarding  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  publisher  will  not  establish 
typing  pools  outside  the  composing  room 
for  producing  machine  readable  copy. 
There  will  be  no  other  limitations  plac^ 
upon  input  or  editing  of  copy  through  use 
of  video  terminals.” 

•  Computer  Typists — “Wage  rate  for 
computer  typists  other  than  journeymen 
covered  by  this  agreement  shall  begin  at 
60%  of  regular  journeyman  scale,  and 
shall  be  increased  5%  each  6  months  to 
maximum  of  75%  of  journeymen  scale. 
Computer  typists  shall  be  given  same  pro¬ 
tection  as  journeymen,  and  shall  be 
governed  by  same  shop  rules,  working  con¬ 
ditions,  hours  of  labor,  and  all  other 
provisions.  They  shall  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  foreman  and  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  do  any  other  work  w’ithin 
jurisdiction  of  the  Union,  except  by  mutu¬ 
al  agreement  between  Union  and  Employ¬ 
er.” 


Pulitzer  prizes 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


Feature  photography 

Brian  Lanker  in  1971  was  the  youngest 
news  photographer  ever  to  w’in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  Association 
title  of  Photographer  of  the  Year.  Two 
years  later  at  25,  Lanker  has  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  a  picture  story  on 
natural  childbirth.” 

The  picture  sequence  on  the  birth  of 
Jacki  Lynn  Cobum  in  a  Topeka  hospital 
was  shown  in  a  special  slide  presentation 
last  Fall  during  the  University  of  Missou¬ 
ri  photoworkshop  with  music  background 
and  received  an  ovation  from  the  audience 
of  the  Lanker  colleag;ues. 

Brian  Lanker  is  the  youngest  of  five 
children  of  a  former  Detroit  Free  Press 
reporter,  Merrill  R.  Lanker.  The  family 
moved  to  Phoenix  w’hen  Brian  was  11  and 
his  father  went  to  work  for  the  Phoenix 
Gazette.  Brian  attended  Phoenix  College 
for  two  years,  but  quit  to  take  a  staff 
photographer’s  job  on  the  Gazette.  He  be¬ 
gan  winning  in  NPPA  regional  clip  con¬ 
tests  and  then  conducted  his  campaign  to 
move  to  the  Topeka  Capital- Journal  to 
work  under  Rich  Clarkson,  director  of 
photography.  He  got  there  in  1969. 


Printers  go 
out  on  strike 
at  Omaha  W-H 

Publication  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald  continued  this  week  in  the 
wake  of  a  strike  by  all  except  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  newspaper’s  composing  room 
force  and  the  company  prepared  to  hire 
permanent  replacements  for  strikers. 

Harold  W.  Andersen,  president  and 
publisher,  noting  that  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  installed  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  expressed  regret 
“that  the  union  is  having  such  difficulty 
making  a  realistic  readjustment  to  the 
new  electronic  realities.”  The  World- 
Herald  is  insisting  on  its  right  to  use  such 
equipment. 

All  except  five  union  printers  began 
striking  May  4  when  members  of  Local 
190  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  walked  out.  The  action  ended,  at 
least  temporarily,  efforts  to  agree  on  a 
new  contract  to  replace  one  that  expired 
last  December  31.  Management  and  super¬ 
visory  employees  are  working  the 
strikers’  jobs  and  Laurence  Hoagland, 
senior  vicepresident  of  the  World  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  said  printing  and  delivery  of  pa¬ 
pers  was  normal.  Most  members  of  other 
production  unions  were  working. 

Hoagland  estimated  that  about  a  dozen 
members  of  the  World-Herald  staff  have 
participated  in  production  training  ses¬ 
sions  or  hands-on  seminars  conducted  by 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute  at  Easton, 
Pa.  and  the  Southern  Production  Printing 
Institute  at  Oklahoma  City. 

Supervisory  staffers,  including  editors, 
have  been  attending  seminars  at  Easton 
on  a  regular  basis,  studying  the  operation 
of  scanners  and  video  display  terminals. 
The  seminars  are  conducted  on  a  regular 
schedule  and  are  booked  well  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Andersen  said  the  World-Herald  has 
installed  $300,000  worth  of  electronic 
equipment  in  the  plant  in  the  past  several 
months.  This  fact  eventually  triggered  a 
dispute  with  the  union  over  jurisdiction. 
Copy-scanning  equipment  that  helps  trans¬ 
late  typewritten  copy  into  newspaper  type 
was  the  chief  matter  of  contention. 

Andersen  said  in  a  statement  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  paper  that  the  union  insists 
its  jurisdiction  include  typing  of  material 
that  goes  into  the  scanning  device.  The 
paper  had  agreed  there  will  be  no  replace¬ 
ment  of  employes,  “but  the  union  says 
that  is  not  enough.” 

Other  contractual  points  still  in  ques¬ 
tion  concern  reproduction  of  ad  copy,  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  ITU  Pension  Plan  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  paper’s  pension  arrangement,  a 
fifth  week  of  vacation,  vacation  severance 
pay  and  early  retirement. 

Andersen  said  the  plant  of  Nebraska’s 
two  largest  newspapers  is  a  combination 
of  hot  and  cold  type.  It  will  be  another 
two  years  before  the  complete  transition 
to  cold  type  is  accomplished.  Hoagland 
told  E&P  he  didn’t  expect  the  printers  “to 
be  back  soon”  and  said  the  search  is  on 
for  people  to  train  in  cold  type  operation. 
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If  youYe  using  our  competitor’s  keyboard  we  know  two  things 
about  you.  You  paid  too  much  for  it  and  you  settied  for  second  best. 


But  don’t  feel  bad.  A  lot  of  people 
simply  haven’t  heard  of  us.  It's 
just  that  we've  been  too  busy  sell¬ 
ing  keyboards  and  other  input 
systems  for  the  past  four  years  to 
spend  much  time  talking  about 
ourselves. 

We’ve  decided  it’s  time  to  open 
up. 


Basically  what  we  make  are  key¬ 
boards  for  practically  any  type¬ 
setting  system  in  the  industry:  hot 
metal  or  photocomposers,  with  or 
without  computers.  We  make  over 
30  standard  models,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  custom  versions 
we’ve  been  supplying  since  1968, 
We  also  make  markup  and  editing 
terminals  and  data  transmission 


devices,  all  competitively  priced. 
And  people  who  have  AKI  sys¬ 
tems  say  they’re  the  best  they’ve 
ever  owned. 

Perhaps  that's  why  we  sell  more 
keyboards  than  anyone  else  in  the 
business. 

Find  out  who’s  using  AKI  systems 
in  your  area  by  calling  us  collect 
at  (206)  747-6960.  Or  write  our 
General  Sales  Manager,  Automix 
Keyboards.  Inc.,  13256  Northrop 
Way,  Bellevue,  Washington  98005. 


EllElH 
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announces 

A  universal, 
resist  on  both 
and  MICRO- 


O 


Royal  Coating 

presensHized 

MICRO-ME1AL 

MAG. 

0 

o 

That’s  right  —  universal!  Now  there  is  a  presensitized 
coating  that  can  be  developed  in  all  present  equipment 
and  etched  in  all  zinc  and  magnesium  etchants. 

It  holds  a  dot  better!  It  Is  simple  to  process  —  ho  burn  in, 
no  print  cleaning! 

All  these  advantages  at  no  extra  cost! 

^  Royal  Coating  —  Ball’s  got  it! 

Ball  Metal  &  Chemical,  Division  of  Ball  Corporation, 
Greeneville,  Tennessee  37743 

*New  ROYAL  COATING  replaces  Presensitized  Micro-Metal  and 
Presensitized  Micro-Metal  n. 
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Miami  Beach  daily  builds 
new  plant,  adds  weeklies 


Sun-Reporter  Publications,  a  new  but 
fast-growing  family  of  newspapers  built 
around  the  Daily  Sun-Reporter  in  Miami 
Beach,  soon  will  be  headquartered  in  an 
ultra-modern  plant  representing  a  capital 
improvements  program  of  more  than  $1 
million,  Paul  M.  Bruun,  founder  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  announced. 

The  Daily  Sun-Reporter  is  the  result  of 
the  acquisition  18  months  ago  by  Bruun  of 
the  Miami  Beach  Sun.  The  Sun-Reporter 
is  a  marriage  between  the  Sun  and  the 
Reporter,  a  paper  which  Bruun  founded 
12  years  ago  as  a  weekly,  entertainment- 
oriented  newspaper. 

The  publishing  firm  has  grown  since  the 
first  issue  of  the  Sun-Reporter  on  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1971.  That  growth  includes  the 
establishment  six  weeks  ago  of  the  Hal- 
landale-H  oily  wood  Sun-Reporter  as  a 
weekly  published  on  Thursday,  and  the 
addition  of  two  weekly  editions  under  the 
banner  of  the  Hollywood  Sun-Reporter. 

The  newest  member  of  the  family  will 
publish  a  West  Hollyv'ood  edition  and  a 
Mira-Pines  edition  to  serve  an  area  which 
encompasses  the  fastest  growing  commu¬ 
nities  in  the  Tri-County  area. 

“A  survey  of  the  Miramar,  Pembroke 
Pines  and  West  Hollywood  areas  showed 
us  that  here  was  an  area  in  which  the 
experience  and  know-how  of  the  Sun- 
Reporter  team  could  establish  a  newspa¬ 
per  which  would  serve  the  needs  of  the 
communities,”  Bruun  said. 

“In  tandem  with  the  Hollywood- 
Hallandale  Sun-Reporter,  the  new  weekly 
newspaper  will  give  coverage  to  all  of  the 
south  and  west  Broward  County,”  he 
added. 

The  Hallandale-Hollywood  paper,  with 
offices  at  3000  W.  Hallandale  Beach 
Boulevard,  is  edited  by  Ms.  Ann  Henry.  It 
offers  full  weekly  coverage  of  govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  community  events,  wom¬ 
en’s  news  and  features  on  a  variety  of 
subjects. 


Paul  M.  Bruun,  founder  and  publisher  of  the 
Miami  Beach  Daily  Sun-Reporfar 


The  Hollywood  paper,  5819  Johnson 
Street,  in  Hollywood,  is  edited  by  Jack 
Grant,  a  veteran  newspaperman  in  the 
community.  It,  too,  offers  government, 
community,  women’s  and  feature  news. 

Voluntary  pay  basis 

Both  publications  offer  full-service  ad¬ 
vertising  in  both  display  and  classified 
form.  Both  papers  are  distributed  on  a 
voluntarily  paid  basis. 

The  Daily  Sun-Reporter,  with  offices 
now  at  1419  18th  St.,  is  ^ited  by  Ms. 
Linda  Elfman,  managing  editor.  Albert  C. 
Burkert  is  general  manager  and  M.  H. 
Glazer  is  advertising  director. 

“An  especially  significant  point,”  Bruun 
said,  “is  that  now  on  one  day  each  week 
(Thursdays)  the  combined  circulation  of 
the  Sun-Reporter  publications  is  in  excess 
of  120,000.” 

The  new  plant,  situated  on  what  has 
been  named  Bruun  Square,  now  is  being 
readied  for  full  occupancy.  A  new  |400,- 
000,  four-unit  Goss  Urbanite  offset  press 
has  been  installed  and  is  in  use  in  the  new 
plant.  In  addition,  a  Fairchild  Color  King 
four-unit  press,  now  housed  in  the  old 
Reporter  building  at  1419  18th  Street  in 
Miami  Beach,  will  be  moved  to  the  new 
plant. 

The  building,  constructed  seven  years 
ago  by  Ben  Levin  for  International 
Lithographers,  is  of  two-story,  fire  proof 
construction  with  about  10,000  square  feet 
of  space  per  floor.  Business  and  classified 
advertising  offices  will  be  on  the  main 
floor,  with  the  entrance  at  the  comer  of 
West  Avenue  and  18th  Street.  The  presses 
occupy  the  bulk  of  the  main  floor  area. 

Advertising  and  executive  offices,  along 
with  the  editorial  and  composing  depart¬ 
ments,  will  occupy  the  second  floor. 

Previous  Sun  owners 

The  Miami  Beach  Sun  was  founded  in 
1929  by  John  D.  Montgomery,  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Junction  City  (Kansas) 
Union  and  Director  of  the  Kansas  High¬ 
way  Department.  Montgomery  sold  the 
paper  to  Storer  Broadcasting  Corp.  Suc¬ 
cessive  owners  were  executives  of  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald,  Major  Richard  Reynolds  of 
the  Reynolds  Aluminum  family,  financier 
Louis  Wolfson  and  State  Senator  Jack 
Gordon,  president  of  Washing^ton  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Miami 
Beach. 

The  Daily  Sun-Reporter  publishes  five 
days  weekly — Tuesday  through  Friday 
and  Sunday. 

In  the  12  years  since  the  founding  of 
the  Reporter  on  a  capital  investment  of 
$5,000,  the  firm  has  grown  to  a  value  in 
excess  of  $5  million. 

In  addition  to  the  newspapers  published 
by  the  firm,  the  mechanical  department 
prints  numerous  weekly,  semi-weekly  and 
monthly  periodical  for  other  publishers,  as 
well  as  handling  an  expanding  volume  of 
commercial  advertisement  printing  for  in¬ 


The  Daily  Sun-Reporter's  new  presses. 


sertion  in  other  publications  and  for 
mailing. 

Many  of  the  publications  printed  by  the 
Sun-Reporter  also  are  composed  in  the 
plant.  Others  come  to  the  paper  camera 
ready. 

The  composing  room  two  years  ago  con¬ 
verted  from  mechanical  typesetting  for 
photo  offset  printing  to  computerized 
typesetting,  incorporating  sophisticated, 
high-speed  equipment  with  the  flexibility 
to  handle  virtually  any  kind  of  assign¬ 
ment. 

The  publisher  said  additional  modern 
equipment  will  be  installed  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  as  they  move  to  new  quarters,  in¬ 
cluding  an  addition  to  the  inserter  ma¬ 
chine  to  increase  its  capacity  to  insert 
multiple  sections,  a  new  camera  and 
platemakers  for  the  camera  department 
and  additional  computerized  typesetting 
equipment  for  the  composing  room. 

Even  as  the  newest  member  of  the 
family — The  Hollywood  Sun-Reporter — 
becomes  a  reality,  the  firm  is  studying 
other  areas  of  the  Gold  Coast  w'ith  an  eye 
toward  establishing  additional  suburban 
newspapers. 

RTF  to  hold  seminar 
on  newspaper  color 

A  newspaper  color  seminar  to  provide 
newspaper  management,  supervisory  and 
sales  personnel  with  an  understanding  of 
newspaper  color  reproduction  methods, 
equipment  and  systems  for  letterpress  and 
offset  newspapers  will  be  held  at  Roches¬ 
ter  Institute  of  Technology  June  20,  21 
and  22. 

Seminar  topics  and  demonstrations  in¬ 
clude  color  separation  methods — scanner, 
direct  screen  and  indirect  screen,  three- 
color  vs.  four-color;  quality,  time  and 
costs  considerations;  and  equipment,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  production  needs.  Cost  of  the 
prog;ram  is  $210,  which  includes  tuition 
and  reference  materials. 
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the  toughest  man  in  the  news  ink  business 


He’s  got  to  be.  Because  he’s  responsible  for  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  U.S.  newspaper  black  and 
color  inks.  He  must  make  sure  that  every  ink  delivery  you  get  is  exactly  to  your  formula.  Week  after 
week  after  week.  So  you  can  depend  every  day  on  the  performance  of  U.S.  news  inks,  whether  you’re 
printing  letterpress  or  offset.  We’ll  formulate  the  right  ink  for  your  paper  and  press.  For  the  most 
trouble-free  runs  you’ve  ever  had. 


United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation 

343  Murray  Hill  Pkwy.,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  0.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  subsidiary  of  Millmaster  Onyx  Corporation 


Harte-Hanks 
converts  daily 
to  photocomp 

Technological  changes  have  been  rapid¬ 
ly  taking  place  within  the  Harte-Hanks 
organization.  Recently  the  fast-growing 
group  announced  the  completion  of  the 
conversion  of  the  San  Antonio  Express- 
News  to  100%  photocomposition  and  direct 
printing. 

The  Express-News,  largest  of  the 
group’s  publications,  is  now  setting  type 
with  a  fully  automated  composing  room 
and  printed  direct  on  shallow  relief  zinc 
plates.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  newspapers 
in  the  country  to  be  converted  to  100% 
photocomposition,  averaging  nearly  1,000 
pages-per-week  with  combined  circulation 
in  excess  of  148,000. 

Gene  Falk,  Corporate  Director  of  Sys¬ 
tems  and  Engineering,  said  the  Express- 
News  carefully  evaluated  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  productions  and  selected  Harris- 
Intertype  TXT  phototypesetting  equip¬ 
ment  because  of  the  equipment’s  flexibility 
and  future  applications. 

Two  ECRM  scanners  are  used  to  set 
98%  of  the  straight  matter  and  classifled 
set-solid  copy.  Presently,  paper  tape  is 
used,  but  plans  are  now  being  concluded 
for  interfacing  the  scanners  with  the 
TXTs. 

Falk  also  indicated  a  complete  on-line 
computer  system  using  Harris  CRT  ter¬ 
minals  for  news  and  ads  is  being  designed 
and  will  be  implemented  by  a  building- 


block  approach.  The  first  terminal  has 
just  been  implemented  for  use  in  editing 
wire-service  copy. 

Corpus  Chrisli  system 

Another  complete  system,  incorporating 
the  Harris  2500  and  2200  systems  is  being 
designed  for  the  group’s  Corpus  Christi 
Caller-Times.  The  Caller-Times  was  the 
country’s  first  direct  printed  newspaper 
using  shallow  relief  zinc  plates.  This 
newspaper  is  destined  to  become  the  Hart- 
Hanks  laboratory  for  testing  and  de¬ 
veloping  systems  and  equipment. 

The  economics  associated  with  the  San 
Antonio  conversion  are  significant.  Com¬ 
posing  room  hours-per-page  have  been  cut 
from  an  average  of  8.5  in  1972  to  the 
present  levels  of  3.7.  The  production  work 
force  has  been  decreased  from  219  in  1971 
to  the  present  level  of  134  people. 

The  new  processes  have  been  well  ac¬ 
cepted  by  editors  and  the  advertising 
staff.  Printing  quality  has  improved  con¬ 
siderably  over  the  old  hot  metal  process. 
Deadlines  have  been  pushed  ahead  allow¬ 
ing  better  coverage  of  such  items  as  late 
sports  in  the  morning  paper. 

Charles  Kilpatrick,  Publisher  of  the  two 
San  Antonio  newspapers,  indicated  that 
the  product  quality  has  been  significantly 
improved  by  the  conversion.  He  said  the 
objective  of  achieving  a  better  newspaper 
at  a  lower  cost  has  definitely  been  at¬ 
tained. 

Falk  also  indicated  that  the  company  is 
continuing  to  evaluate  printing  plates  and 
when  the  economics  of  converting  to  a 
plastic  plate  offering  quality  printing  be¬ 
come  attractive,  both  the  Express-News 
and  the  Caller-Times  will  be  prepared  to 
change  the  present  systems. 


PICTURE  EDITING  BY  COMPUTER— Comput.r 
itoraga  of  pictures  and  edif!n9  via  cathode  ray 
tuba.  Screens  and  electronic  cursors  are  among 
changes  in  the  AP  plans  for  the  future.  Editors 
will  be  able  to  view  photos  on  tv  screen,  upper 
left,  and  then  recrop  and  retransmit  the  photos 
by  using  a  cursor  in  the  electronic  board,  lower 
right.  Captions  can  also  be  rewritten  without 
rehandling  the  photo  in  a  traditional  darkroom. 

Iowa  paper 
adds  GompStar 
to  handle  ads 

Beanstalking  ad  increases  have  resulted 
in  the  installation  of  two,  high-speed  Star 
Graphic  Systems  CompStar  191  photo¬ 
typesetting  machines  with  built-in,  com¬ 
pletely  programmable,  8K  computers  at 
the  Marshalltown  (Iowa)  Times- 
Republican,  a  15,800  circulation  evening 
daily. 

The  new  machines  interface  with  five 
Star  AutoPerf  keyboards — two  with  visu¬ 
al  displays —  and  are  geared  for  a 
planned  total  conversion  of  typesetting 
production  from  hot  metal  by  July  1, 
1973. 

“Primarily  because  of  new  shopping 
centers  in  the  area— one  large  one  open¬ 
ing  last  summer — ^^^’e  experienced  an  initi¬ 
al  42%  jump  in  advertising,”  notes  David 
Norris,  vice  president  and  general  manag¬ 
er. 

Tremendous  demands 

“This  put  tremendous  demands  on  our 
hot  metal  production  facilities.  We  wanted 
a  relatively  low  cost  system  which  would 
give  us  the  speeds  and  flexibility  we  need¬ 
ed — especially  in  terms  of  on-line  mixing 
and  format  storage  capabilities. 

“One  of  the  CompStars  will  handle  pri¬ 
marily  straight  matter;  the  second,  clas¬ 
sified  and  display  advertising.  In  addition, 
each  is  fast  and  powerful  enough  to  serve 
as  back-up  for  the  other  as  needed,”  Nor¬ 
ris  added. 

Once  the  conversion  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  plans  call  for  conversion  to  a  di¬ 
rect  printing  plate  to  utilize  the  plant’s 
64-page  letterpress. 


A  Wood-Hoe  Litboflex  press  contract  is  being  signed  by  Charles  M.  Morrow,  general 
manager  of  the  Galesburg  Register-Mail  (seated).  Wood-Hoe  will  build  a  4-unit  web  offset 
Lithoflex  press  for  the  Illinois  daily.  Also  present  (left  to  right):  Philip  Gustafson,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Register-Mail;  William  Gardner,  Central  States  Sales  Manager  for 
Wood-Hoe;  and  Willis  Hodgeman,  pressroom  superintendent;  William  McGee,  assistant 
pressroom  superintendent;  and  J.  R.  (Pat)  Ostrander,  business  manager,  all  of  the  Register- 

Mail. 
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R>r  top  performance... 
backup  makes  the 
difference ! 


Just  as  a  sailboat  skipper  counts  on  his  crew  for  backup,  stereotypers  can 
count  on  their  Burgess  crew.  Burgess  means  top  capability  all  the  way  . .  . 
research  and  development,  production  and  inspection,  and  field  service 
right  in  your  plant.  Burgess  mats  and  3M  blankets  help  you  make  a  good 
impression. 

get  the  Buigess  backup 


Printing  Products  Division 


3m 


SAINT  PAUL  MINNESOTA  55101 


BURGESS  MATS 

HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


3iiaoe  introduces 
thought  possible 


div  devebprnent  processing 


It’s  hard  to  improve  on  a  good  thing  like  the  LETTERFLEX  relief  printing  plate.  So  we’ve 
done  the  next  best  thing  —  improve  on  the  processing. 

These  revolutionary  new  LETTERFLEX  processors  remove  the  polymer  coating  from  the 
plate  automatically  with  an  air  knife,  rather  than  liquid  washing  and  rinsing.  Operation  and 
maintenance  are  simplified,  production  is  higher,  equipment  cost  is  lower  and  quality  is 
improved. 

no  waste  drainage . . . 

Excess  polymer  is  collected  within  the  processor  for  solid  waste  disposal.  The  processing  environment 
is  much  cleaner  because  there  is  no  need  for  drains,  plumbing  or  liquid  disposal. 

more  plates . . . 

90  per  hour  with  the  fully  automated  LETTERFLEX  290,  and  35  per  hour  with  the  semi-automatic 
LETTERFLEX  135. 

lower  cost . . . 

Higher  production,  coupled  with  reduced  equipment  cost,  equals  substantially  lower  platemaking  costs. 

improved  tonai  range . . . 

Highlight  dot  retention  is  much  greater  in  plates  produced  with  this  new  equipment. 


see  it  in  action  at  the  ANPA  Show. 
June  10-14  in  New  Orleans. 


things  ycxi  ne^Asr 
in  piademaking 


sao 


35  plates  per  hour 


90  plates  per  hour 


full  support . . . 

As  with  all  LETTERFLEX  Systems,  these  new  LETTERFLEX  Systems  are  supported  by  the  extensive 
engineering  and  research  know-how  of  the  worldwide  organization  of  W.  R.  Grace. 

the  proven  link  . . . 

Isn’t  it  time  you  moved  to  LETTERFLEX?  It’s  the  one  proven  link  between  the  substantial  savings  of 
photocomposition  and  the  proven  performance  of  letterpress. 

When  you’re  ready  for  LETTERFLEX,  we’re  ready  for  you.  Send  for  literature  now.  LETTERFLEX 
SYSTEMS,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Clarksville,  Md.  21029. 


LETTERFLEX 


. .  makes  letterpress  make  sense 


Army  Times  finds  problems 


in  switching  to 

By  Rol)ert  Crocco 

At  the  Army  Times  we  are  100%  photo¬ 
comp,  presently  producing  several  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  with  six  TTS  key¬ 
boards,  one  Autoreader,  a  370/135  com¬ 
puter  using  Pagination  with  classified 
storage  and  a  Linotron  505C. 

Each  publication  has  its  own  editorial 
staff  and  typesetting  formats. 

In  the  near  future  we  plan  to  be  on  line 
to  two  Autoreaders  and  to  one  505TC.  We 
will  have  text  retrieval  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  one  week’s  work  accessed 
through  two  VDT’s  with  an  on-line  clas¬ 
sified  system.  We  plan  to  eliminate  paper 
tape  completely. 

All  of  our  display  ads,  one  tab  and  both 
magazines  are  presently  utilizing  the  Au¬ 
toreader. 

The  reason  we  are  not  100%  scanner  is 
because  we  chose  to  field  test  Olivetti 
typewriters  and  have  held  up  on  ordering 
additional  typewriters  waiting  for 
ECRM’s  approval. 

We  originally  ordered  IBM  Selectric 
IPs  which  were  to  be  10  pitch  with  three 
lines  to  the  inch.  We  found  that  when 
making  corrections,  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
the  vertical  deletes  from  infringing  on  the 
correction  insertion  the  line  above.  It  was 
determined  that  we  were  getting  two  and 
a  half  spacing  and  not  three. 

Other  installations  at  that  time  were 
and  still  are  using  what  is  called  two-and- 
a-half  spacing,  but  it  was  recommended  to 
us  by  our  salesman  to  specify  three  lines 


Robert  Crocco  is  with  the  Army  Times, 
Washington,  D.C.  The  article  is  from  a 
speech  Crocco  gave  at  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference. 


OCR  input 


per  inch  because  of  the  correction  prob¬ 
lems.  IBM  corrected  the  problem  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  sprockets. 

Auto  fun('lit>n  character 

ECRM  suggested  the  use  of  the  delta  as 
our  Autofunction  character  on  the 
typewriter.  The  Autofunction  is  a  charac¬ 
ter  designator  to  distinguish  text  from 
coding.  The  reason  the  delta  was  sug¬ 
gested  is  because  it  is  the  easiest  charac¬ 
ter  to  distinguish  in  the  Courier  12  lay¬ 
out. 

It  is  located  on  a  low  velocity  key  in  the 
shift  position  of  the  hyphen.  Because  the 
delta  was  a  large  character  on  a  low 
velocity  key  it  would  not  strike  evenly  on 
all  three  corners  causing  many  instruction 
misreads. 

The  Courier  12  element  has  since  been 
redesigned  w'ith  a  smaller  delta  and 
ECRM  has  reprogrammed  the  software  to 
read  either  one.  We  elected  to  use  the 
equal  sign  rather  than  wait  for  ECRM  or 
IBM  to  come  up  with  a  solution. 

While  trying  to  resolve  our  typewriter 
problems,  Olivetti  offered  to  let  us  try 
their  Editor  4  with  their  Courier  font. 
The  Editor  4  has  an  addition  key  with 
fractions  on  it  so  we  requested  that  this 
key  be  modified  to  have  a  vertical  delete 
in  the  shift  and  unshift  position.  The  Edi¬ 
tor  4  also  has  single,  double  and  triple 
spacing;  whereas,  IBM  can  only  provide 
double  and  triple  spacing. 

Olivetti’s  delete  is  a  vertical  rule.  If  the 
editor  catches  an  error,  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  back  space,  strike  over  with  the 
vertical  delete  character  and  continue  to 
type  without  having  to  stop  and  use  a 
pen. 

IBM  will  make  any  modification  to  the 
Courier  element  at  a  one-time  charge  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars.  IBM  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  an  erase  feature  at  a  sixty  dollar 
addition  charge  per  typewriter  that  will 
actually  lift  the  character  off  the  paper. 

IBM  has  not  released  this  correcting 
typewriter  for  OCR  use  because  it  is 
using  a  special  ink  that  can  be  lifted  by  a 
special  erase  ribbon.  IBM  is  testing  rib¬ 
bons  to  be  used  with  the  erase  feature 
that  will  be  OCR  reliable. 

IBM  reliable 

So  far,  only  the  IBM  typewriters  have 
been  consistently  reliable.  Olivetti  is 
working  closely  with  ECRM’s  engineering 
research  department  to  improve  the  relia¬ 
bility  in  character  recognition. 

The  scanner,  like  any  typesetting  com¬ 
puter,  can  develop  problems  with  reading, 
improper  coding,  software  bugs,  CPU 
hardware  or  the  punch  and  interface.  The 
major  difficulty  in  getting  any  system  up 
and  running  is  identifying  the  problems. 
Our  problems  developed  in  the  CPU  hard¬ 
ware  of  the  PDP8M  computer  controlling 
the  Autoreader.  From  August  7,  to  De¬ 
cember  8,  w'e  were  never  up  more  than  a 
week  or  two  at  a  time.  Digital  and  ECRM 


MGD  produces  history 
of  journaRsm  on  film 

A  new  film  that  portrays  to  Smithsoni¬ 
an  Institution  visitors  the  200-year  his¬ 
tory  of  American  community  journalism 
will  soon  be  available  nationally  on  sale  or 
loan. 

The  28-minute  color  film,  “An  Indepen¬ 
dent  Voice,”  premiered  at  the  recent  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  Smithsonian’s  new  Henry  R. 
Luce  Hall  of  News  Reporting  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Produced  by  MGD  Graphic  Systems  Di¬ 
vision,  Rockwell  International  Corpora¬ 
tion,  in  cooperation  with  the  Smithsonian, 
the  16  mm.  film  uses  over  300  pieces  of 
historic  art  work  and  filmed  interviews 
with  modern  publishers  to  trace  the 
growth  of  a  free  press. 

replaced  two  front  panels,  the  extended 
memory  Fabri-tex,  and  many  cards  before 
the  power  supply  was  replaced  to  resolve 
the  problem.  Presently  ECRM  will  only 
supply  a  PDP8M  on  request  in  place  of  an 
E  until  they  are  confident  that  Digital  has 
improved  the  M. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  debugging 
the  software  with  hardware  problems,  we 
did  not  attempt  to  test  the  classified  pro¬ 
gram  for  scanning.  We  are  presently 
waiting  for  our  finalized  up-date  before 
we  start  scanning  classified. 

Even  with  the  above  problems  we  were 
pleased  with  the  field  service  response  and 
the  software  programming  provided  by 
ECRM.  If  the  system  had  arrived  with  a 
PDP8E,  I  am  sure  we  would  have  had  a 
much  smoother  installation. 

With  the  scanner  up  and  running,  we 
recall  how  many  times  we  wished  we 
could  put  copy  into  a  machine,  and  like 
magic,  have  it  come  out  as  type.  It  sound¬ 
ed  as  though  this  would  be  the  ultimate  in 
simplifying  our  production  problems  of 
input. 

But  the  transition  from  TTS  keyboards 
to  OCR  is  also  the  transfer  of  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  input  out  of  the  composing 
room. 

The  editor  must  now  create  cleaner 
copy,  insert  codes  and  corrections  without 
inhibiting  his  creativity. 

The  ad  taker  will  now  suddenly  be 
aware  that  punctuation  occurs  other  than 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

Is  each  department  to  be  responsible  for 
inserting  codes  and  making  all  correc¬ 
tions,  or  will  the  displaced  TTS  operators 
be  retrained  as  correction  typists? 

If  the  latter  is  adopted,  each  depart¬ 
ment  will  continue  to  use  the  composing 
room  as  a  crutch  and  the  frequency  and 
difficulty  of  inserting  corrections  will  be 
increas^.  If  retyping  is  the  answer,  then 
typewriters  have  only  replaced  the  TTS 
keyboards  and  the  conception  of  just  put¬ 
ting  copy  into  a  machine  and  having  it 
come  out  as  type  is  just  a  dream. 

The  scanner  is  nothing  more  than  an 
input  device,  either  to  a  computer  or  di¬ 
rectly  to  a  typesetting  device.  Therefore, 
the  information  each  device  receives 
should  be  designed  by  the  persons  who 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Army  Times 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


have  previously  generated  it.  Two  or 
three  persons  should  be  selected  from 
each  department  to  design,  train  and  coor¬ 
dinate  the  implementation  of  the  scanner. 
From  the  composing  room,  the  most 
qualified  mark-up  men  and  perforators 
should  be  responsible  for  designing  the 
coding  structure  for  the  scanner  and  for 
the  output  to  the  computer  or  typesetting 
device  without  dazzling  the  editors  or  ad 
takers. 

Train  prrMinnel 

The  ad  and  editorial  departments 
should  select  persons  most  familiar  with 
styles  who  could  readily  learn  typesetting 
and  scanner  coding.  The  responsibility  of 
each  department  should  be  to  train  its 
own  personnel.  The  ad  department  should 
also  work  with  Data  Processing  in  forms 
design  for  classified  billing. 

In  program  design,  we  had  to  consider 
what  we  were  doing  and  what  we  planned 
to  do.  When  designing  the  input  coding  we 
did  not  want  to  confuse  the  editors  with  a 
lot  of  coding  instructions.  So  we  studied 
our  present  styles  to  determine  what  our 
needs  were.  ECRM  provides  several  auto¬ 
matic  features  that  appreciably  reduce 
coding.  We  selected  the  automatic  para¬ 
graphing  feature,  automatic  fractions, 
automatic  single  and  double  opening  and 
closing  quotes  and  automatic  tabs. 

We  determined  that  we  would  need 
three  programs  that  could  be  called  in 
separately  with  special  Autofunction 
codes. 

Automatic  default 

The  first  program  was  to  handle  the 
news  and  ad  display  coding.  This  program 
is  automatically  defaulted  to  if  no  pro¬ 
gram  coding  is  specified.  Formats  which 
are  used  most  extensively  should  consist 
of  a  minimal  amount  of  coding. 

All  our  formats  are  specified  with  an 
equal  sign  followed  by  the  format  number 
and  a  space.  All  other  Autofunctions  must 
have  a  single  alpha  character  following 
the  equal  sign. 

For  example,  =  a  will  terminate  the 
previous  line  and  set  a  line  of  3  asterisks 
centered.  =  b  will  set  the  bullet  which  is 
a  pi  character. 

Our  typesetting  program  was  changed 
to  handle  an  alternate  face.  Light  face 
could  be  specified  with  =  s  for  standard 
and  an  =  h  for  heavy  so  the  editors  would 
not  have  to  specify  face  change  numbers. 

Develop  fonts 

When  designing  your  Autosystem  pro¬ 
gram,  a  table  of  fonts  can  be  developed  to 
handle  this  problem  without  typesetting 
program  changes. 

Because  of  many  military  listings, 
which  we  set  flush  left,  we  added  an  auto¬ 
matic  flush  left  option  which  outputs  a 
quad  left  code  at  the  end  of  every 
typewritten  line.  For  ads  w’e  added  an 
automatic  merge  mode  which  uses  the 
same  logic  as  the  tab  mode. 
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For  those  considering  the  OCR  ap¬ 
proach,  we  recommend  writing  to  each 
installation  that  has  the  same  applications 
and  equipment  that  you  intend  to  design 
your  system  around.  Find  out  how  their 
coding  structure  is  designed  and  what 
problems  they  encountered.  Try  to  select 
the  best  features  of  many  systems  before 
designing  the  software  for  your  applica¬ 
tions. 

• 

Scan- A- Web  sold 

The  Scan-A-Web  product  line,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  a  precision  optical  inspection  unit 
for  use  on  web-fed  printing  presses,  has 
been  sold  by  National  Laboratories  & 
Manufacturing  Corp.  of  Midland,  Park, 
N.J.,  to  Fife  Corp.  of  Oklahoma  City.  Fife 
will  market  the  line  internationally  along 
with  its  other  industrial  process  controls. 


Press  manufacturers 
schedule  symposium 

ENVIRONMENTAL  ’73,  an  interna¬ 
tional  symposium  for  the  printing  indus¬ 
try,  is  being  jointly  sponsored  by  Wood 
Industries,  Inc.  of  the  United  States  and 
AB  Nohab  of  Sweden. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  ’73  is  open  to  all 
printing  executives  including  publishers 
and  technical  directors  and  is  scheduled 
for  2:30  p.m.  May  16,  1973  at  the  Esso 
Motor  Hotel  in  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Technologies  used  to  cope  with  sound, 
ink  mist  and  dust  pollution  will  be  de¬ 
tailed,  demonstrated  and  actual  materials 
used  will  be  displayed. 

For  additional  details  contact  Wood  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 
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Ckedey  f  CarbttL  CmpoHy 

2230  Edgewood  Avenue  I  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  SS426 


The  fastest,  easiest  and  most  economical  way  to 
put  top  quality  color  photos  on  every  page  of 
your  paper  is  by  direct  screening  separations. 

With  the  Carlson  Enlarger  Unlimited. 

It’s  the  fastest  of  all  separation  techniques,  f 
You’ll  have  full  color  seps  for  even  the  one 
hour  deadlines.  Simply  feed  it  a  little 
information,  and  the  Carlson  Exposure 
Computer  figures  and  controls  the  entire 
exposure-even  for  "flat”  or  tough  newspaper 
copy.  Since  it’s  designed  specifically  for 
direct  screening  convenience,  it’s  also  easier  to 
learn  and  use.  With  all  of  these  advantages, 
it  has  to  be  the  most  economical. 

And,  best  of  all,  predictableanddependablequality. 
Ask  for  a  sample  of  direct 
screened  color  printed  by  a 
newspaper. 

We’ll  also  send  our  easy- 
to-use  analysis  brochure 
that  shows  how  fast  your 
production  will  pay  for  the 
Carlson  Enlarger  Unlimited. 

Chesley  F.  Carlson  Company 
2230  Edgewood  Avenue,  Dept,  1 1 1 E 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  55426 

Send  me 

□  Samples  □  The  profit  analysis'brochure 

Name - Title 

Firm 

Address. 

City. 
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Firm  counsels  newspapers 
in  telephone  cost  reductions 


Next  to  presses,  one  of  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  pieces  of  equipment  in  America’s 
newspaper  offices  is  the  telephone. 

Subscribers’  contact  with  the  office  is 
usually  by  phone.  Majority  of  classified 
customers  place  ads  the  same  way.  Virtu¬ 
ally  all  newsgathering  depends  on  the 
telephone  at  some  point.  Display  advertis¬ 
ing  and  other  business  functions  are  coor¬ 
dinated  in  phone  conversations. 

Providing  enough  lines  and  equipment 
to  serve  both  customers  and  employees 
promptly  and  efficiently  makes  phone  ex¬ 
penses  a  large  item  in  every  publisher’s 
budget.  But  in  most  cases  these  costs  can 
be  reduced,  without  impairing  service, 
according  to  the  head  of  ComTrol,  Inc,  a 
communications  consulting  firm. 

“The  potential  savings  to  America’s 
newspapers  may  total  in  the  scores  of 
millions  of  dollars,”  said  Edwin  E.  Kirby, 
Chicago,  ComTrol  president.  “This  ball¬ 
park  figure  is  based  on  our  consulting 
work  for  newspapers,  large  and  smaller, 
in  many  sections  of  the  U.S.,  where  w'e’ve 
recommended  cost-reductions  of  up  to  25 
percent  of  a  publication’s  phone  bill. 

“A  newspaper’s  phone  system  may  well 
be  over  (or  inefficiently) -equipped,  over¬ 
taxed  and  over-billed,”  Kirby  pointed  out. 

For  example,  when  ComTrol’s  St.  Louis 
office  sur\'eyed  the  Post-Dispacth,  consul¬ 
tants  compiled  a  17-page  list  of  phone 
company  billing  errors — and  obtained  a 
refund  of  more  than  $6,000  for  the  news¬ 
paper.  On  a  continuing  basis — ^by  tailor¬ 
ing  phone  equipment  to  the  staff’s  needs, 
recommending  more  efficient  use  of  Wide 
Area  Telephone  Service  (WATS)  lines 
instead  of  long-distance  toll  calls,  pointing 


out  tax  exemptions  that  hadn’t  been 
claimed  and  making  sure  that  billing  er¬ 
rors  wouldn’t  recur — the  independent  con¬ 
sultants  helped  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 
implement  annual  phone  savings  of  more 
than  $25,000. 

“As  a  business  grows,  so  does  its  tele¬ 
phone  system,”  Kirby  said.  “Multiple- 
button  sets  and  other  modern  parapher¬ 
nalia  are  added  as  they  become  available — 
frequently  without  any  attempt  to  relate 
such  new  equipment  to  the  over-all  sys¬ 
tem.  And  each  new  item  that  is  added 
becomes  the  subject  of  an  additional,  mon- 
th-to-month  rental  charge. 

lx>ok  fur  efficiency 

“Our  function  as  consultants  is  not  to 
tell  a  publisher:  ‘You  don’t  need  it;  pull  it 
out.’  Instead,  we  recommend  the  most 
efficient  piece  of  equipment  for  each  func¬ 
tion,  looking  toward  the  most  cost-effective 
total  system.” 

The  way  monthly  charges  for  equip¬ 
ment  can  mount  was  illustrated  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.  Carl  Rite  from  ComTrol’s 
Denver  office  surveyed  the  telephone  sys¬ 
tem  of  Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which 
operates  business,  circulation  and  mechan¬ 
ical  departments  for  the  corporately  sepa¬ 
rate  Arizona  Star  and  Tucson  Citizen. 
Objective:  to  recommend  a  phone  installa¬ 
tion  for  the  newspapers’  new  plant. 

The  Tucson  study  determined  that  the 
newspapers  at  present  spend  about  $2,000 
a  month  for  rental  of  six-button  sets.  Call 
Directors,  lights,  buttons,  buzzers  and  oth¬ 
er  peripheral  equipment.  Kirby  character¬ 
ized  this  amount  as  “extremely  high”  and 
projected  savings  in  equipment  rental 


alone  of  at  least  $600  a  month  when  the 
newspapers  move  into  their  new  plant  in 
July,  1973.  ComTrol  consultants  will  over¬ 
see  the  layout  and  installation  of  the 
phone  system  in  the  new  building,  down  to 
such  details  as  to  whether  the  assigned 
user  of  each  set  is  right-  or  left-handed. 

This  equipment-rental  reduction  will  be 
part  of  a  $25,000  annual  saving  in  phone 
costs  the  newspapers  will  realize  by 
adopting  the  consultants’  recommenda¬ 
tions  instead  of  the  phone  company’s  pro¬ 
posed  installation.  Included  in  their  out¬ 
line: 

('.onirol  rei-ommrndalions 

Direct  call-ins  to  personnel  in  Circula¬ 
tion  and  Classified,  enabling  customers  to 
by-pass  the  switchboard.  ComTrol’s  por¬ 
table  electronic  Telephone  Traffic  Com¬ 
puter  (TTC)  determined  that  the  tw'o  de¬ 
partments  generated  about  half  the  news¬ 
papers’  load  of  incoming  calls; 

Installation  of  a  two-  instead  of  three- 
position  switchboard; 

Leasing  of  foreign-exchange  lines  be¬ 
tween  Tucson  and  the  papers’  state  capi¬ 
tal  bureau  in  Phoenix,  with  a  resulting 
net  reduction  of  $500-600  a  month  in  long¬ 
distance  costs,  already  implemented. 

Besides  a  more  efficient  selection  of 
e«|uipment  and  further  savings  through 
uncovering  errors  in  billing,  ComTrol  rec¬ 
ommended  a  rescheduling  of  telephone  op¬ 
erators’  duty  hours  that  will  result  in 
payroll  savings  of  an  additional  $25,000. 

The  company’s  Detroit  office  managed 
to  put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot  when  the 
Free  Press  called  on  it  for  help  after 
lieing  dunned  by  the  local  phone  company 
for  $2,500.  The  utility  claimed  that  some 
service  had  been  under-billed.  Instead,  by 
careful  analysis  of  monthly  statements, 
the  consultants  found  the  Free  Press  had 
been  over-billed.  A  refund  to  the  paper  of 
$9,500  resulted,  as  well  as  continued  sav¬ 
ings  of  $6,700  a  year. 

In  Macon,  Ga.,  officials  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  and  News  turned  to  the  consulting 
firm’s  Atlanta  experts,  who  used  TTC  to 
pinpoint  a  need  for  more  efficient  use  of 
lines  serving  the  Classified  Department.  A 
phone  company  refund  of  $1,069  and  re¬ 
duction  in  annual  phono  costs  of  $1,445 
resulted  from  the  revised  service  and  sav¬ 
ings  in  directory  advertising. 

For  Lemer  Newspapers,  a  chain  of 
community  publications  in  Chicago,  Com¬ 
Trol  developed  a  form  for  claiming 
exemption  from  federal  taxes  for  tele¬ 
phone  service  used  in  the  gathering  of 
news.  Tax  savings  plus  equipment  stream¬ 
lining  as  a  result  of  a  general  survey  of 
Lerner’s  phone  installation  reduced  costs 
by  $2,000  a  year. 

Refunds  acquired 

Rearrangement  of  newspapers’  tele¬ 
phone  service  “consistent  with  actual 
needs,”  Kirby  reported,  have  resulted  in 
annual  savings  of  $2,400  for  the  South 
Bend  Tribune,  $3,840  for  the  Gary  Post- 
Tribune  and  $1,400  for  the  Aurora,  Ill. 
Beacon-News.  And,  by  uncovering  improp¬ 
er  applications  of  tariffs,  ComTrol 
achieved  the  major  portion  of  a  $3,400 
refund  for  the  State  Journal,  Lansing, 
Mich.,  at  the  same  time  as  consultants 


One  Operation 


^  GLUES  TRIMS 


24,000  TV  Magazines  per  Hour! 

COLE  (Model  101)  Combination  Quarter-folder  with  two-knife 
trimmer,  and  vacuum  system  can  be  mounted  on  your  rotary 
press  to  produce  TV  magazines,  mini-tabs,  comics,  booklets, 
etc.  as  the  product  leaves  the  press. 


A  COLE  gluing  system  is  available 
for  your  press  to  glue  the  product 
as  it  comes  through  the  press 
and  over  the  former.  The  glued, 
folded  and  trimmed  product  de¬ 
livers  out  onto  the  conveyor  ready 
for  the  customer.  No  other  oper¬ 
ation  is  required. 

other  equipment 
available  for  rotary  presses: 

•  Double  Parallel  Folders 

•  Eighth  Folders 

•  Any  combination  of  operations 

•  Asbestos  Brake  Shoes  for  roll  stands 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 

1637  W.  Main  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73106  Phono  AC  405,  236-8841 
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Telephone 

{Continued  from  page  54) 


were  outlining  service  modifications  that 
eventually  will  reduce  the  paper’s  phone 
costs  by  $6,400  a  year. 

In  a  continuing  study  for  the  Journal  & 
Courier  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  consultants 
found  that  equipment  then  in  use  in  the 
Classified  Department  was  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  available.  Its  replacement  reduced 
departmental  phone  costs  by  80  percent, 
without  hampering  efficiency,  for  a  dollar 
saving  to  the  newspaper  of  $2,500  a  year. 

Besides  analyzing  bills  and  designing 
efficiency  into  phone  systems,  ComTrol  ap¬ 
pears  on  behalf  of  clients  in  proceedings 
before  governmental  regulatory  bodies. 
The  firm’s  Denver  manager  presently  is 
representing  the  Denver  Post  in  a  tariff 
dispute  before  the  Colorado  Public  Utili¬ 
ties  Commission.  If  the  matter  is  resolved 
in  the  Post’s  favor,  the  annual  savings 
potential,  from  measured-rate  rather  than 
flat-rate  Centrex  trunk  lines,  will  be  dra¬ 
matic,  according  to  Kirby. 

“We  used  our  unique  Computer  As¬ 
sisted  Toll  Analysis  (CATA)  to  help  save 
the  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
Co.  more  than  $19,000  in  long-distance 
and  W.\TS  charges,”  Kirby  reported. 
“This  was  a  large  part  of  about  $32,000  in 
total  annual  cost-reductions  for  the  news¬ 
paper  complex  and  WHAS-radio  and  TV, 
that  will  result  from  our  just-completed 
study.” 

CAT.4,  developed  by  ComTrol,  uses  a 
computer  to  analyze  long-distance  toll 
tickets  and  use  of  WATS  lines,  by  geo¬ 
graphic  destination  and  area  codes.  More 
efficient  procedures  then  are  developed. 

Analysis  showed  that  long-distance  calls 
made  from  the  Courier-Journal  and  Times 
were  to  states  surrounding  Kentucky,  and 
to  New  York  and  Washington,  D.C.  To 
reduce  tolls,  WATS  lines  were  installed — 
one  band  to  reach  neighboring  states  and 
a  second  for  calls  to  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

WATS  use  control 


“We  also  reconunended  careful  control 
of  WATS  use,”  Kirby  said.  “Line  selection 
guides  were  developed  for  the  use  of  the 
Courier- Journal’s  operators  to  insure  the 
proper  use  of  WATS  and  long-distance. 


^  COLD  TYPE  EQUIPMENT  ^ 

N  APSCO  has  one  of  the  largest  selections  of 
cold  type  equipment  in  U.S.  Many  trade-ins 
from  Compugraphic  equipment,  often 
priced  lower  than  trade-in  allowed. 


Justowriters 
Headliners 
Varitypers 
Friden  8201 
Photons 


Compugraphics 

Linofilm  Quick 

TTS-IBM 

ATF 

Etc. 


LEASES  -  TERMS  -  CASH 

TRADE  UP  TO  COMPUGRAPHIC 

Use  your  old  cold  type  setters  as  down 
payment. 

Write  for  new  list  of  Used  Equipment 
8i  Prices 


NATIONAL  PUBLISHERS'  SUPPLY  CORP. 

Box  29,  Berlin,  Wis,  54923  »  4U-361-0660 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  NYC  10010  •  212-691-9850 


Calls  that  can  be  placed  more  economical¬ 
ly  on  long-distance  are  now  placed  that 
way.  Valuable  WATS  time  is  therefore 
available  for  calls  that  are  cheaper  on 
WATS.” 

In  addition,  CATA  surveyed  an  entire 
year’s  traffic  on  a  measured-charge  in¬ 
coming  WATS  line  from  throughout  Ken¬ 
tucky — and  found  that  a  full-period 
WATS  line  would  be  less  expensive. 

ComTrol  also  discovered  billing  errors, 
and  recommended  more  efficient  equip¬ 
ment  installations  and  a  rescheduling  of 


telephone  operators’  time  to  bring  total 
cost  reductions  to  $32,000.  Refunds  to¬ 
taling  $4,600  were  secured,  in  addition  to 
the  recurring  annual  savings. 

“Telephone  equipment  is  a  tool  that 
must  pay  its  way  in  any  business  oper¬ 
ation,  through  either  increased  efficiency 
or  customer  service,”  Kirby  observed.  “It 
certainly  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  and 
expensive  tools,  for  newspapers  as  well  as 
other  businesses.  One  dollar  spent  unwise¬ 
ly  continues  to  be  wasted  for  years  to 
come.” 


PRESS  DRAWING  for  new  five-unit  Goss  Cosmo-Offset  press  to  be  installed  at  the  Red 
Bank  (N.J.)  Register  is  examined  by  Wayne  Current  (right),  vicepresident  and  director  of 
development  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade.  With  him  is  Mark  Hill,  Goss  manager-east  central 
sales.  The  Blade  Company  owns  the  Register. 


PROOF  m 


Full 
3  Copies  a 
Under  10^  a 


Full-page  pasteups  .  .  .  phototypesetting  output  ...  art  department 
layouts  .  .  .  library  .  .  .  office  and  accounting  requirements  —  COPY- 
STAR  Proofing  meets  all  these  needs  at  a  price  even  the  small  plant 
can  justify.  Original  remains  flat.  Proofs  cut  automatically  and  waste- 
free  to  copy-length  from  rolls  17”,  11”,  8V2"  or  514”  wide.  COPYSTAR 
operates  on  115-130  volts.  It  measures  25”  wide,  2214”  deep,  1414” 
high.  It  weighs  154  pounds.  Priced  at  less  than  $3,500. 


copystar 

division 

PRINTir 
OF  AMERICA. 


For  more  information:  QUIDO  E.  HERMAN 
Director  of  Marketing 
1372  BALHAN  DRIVE 
CONCORD,  CALIF.  94521 
415/682-5002 
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1100  East  11th  Street  •  l_os  Angeles,  California  90021 
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Division  of  Oklahoma  papers 
expands  printing  operation 


Oklahoma  Graphics,  formerly  the  Web 
Offset  Division  of  the  Oklahoma  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  (OPUBCO),  is  completing  a 
broad  growth  program  initiated  several 
years  ago.  Included  are  a  new  location, 
the  renaming  of  the  company,  and  the 
order  of  a  new  nine-unit,  Harris-Cottrell 
M-1000  web  offset  press. 

According  to  Alan  Hayes,  Division 
Manager,  the  program  began  with  the 
phasing  out  of  all  sheetfed  presses.  The 
existing  12-unit  web  offset  press  was  re¬ 
tained  and  augmented  with  a  new  five- 
unit  Harris-Cottrell  M-1000  web  offset 
press,  installed  in  1972. 

At  the  same  time,  plans  for  a  new  plant 
to  be  located  near  the  Will  Rogers  Airport 
and  Interstate  40  were  formulated.  The 
plant  was  designed  by  Charles  T.  Main 
Company,  architects  and  engineers  spe¬ 
cializing  in  the  printing  and  publication 
fields.  The  structure  is  rising  on  an  eight- 
acre  site  and  has  been  engineered  to 
provide  modern  material  handling  effici¬ 
ency  and  to  meet  the  new  OSH.A,  stan¬ 
dards. 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  was 
founded  in  1903  by  E.  K.  Gaylord,  now 
President  and  Publisher  of  The  Daily  Ok¬ 
lahoman  and  the  Oklahoma  City  Times.  In 
1911,  the  weekly  edition  of  The  Oklaho¬ 
man,  a  supplement  devoted  to  the  interest 


of  agriculture,  became  the  Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman  w’hich,  in  turn,  became 
the  Farmer-Stockman,  a  farm  journal 
serving  all  the  Southwest.  Today,  the  400,- 
000  circulation  monthly  is  printed  by  the 
Oklahoma  Graphics  Division. 

Flexible  operation 

The  first  press  scheduled  to  be  installed 
in  the  nearly  completed,  130,000  square 
foot,  building  is  a  nine-unit  duplex  Har¬ 
ris-Cottrell  M-1000  equipped  with  a  split 
drive,  which  affords  operation  us  tw'o  sep¬ 
arate  presses.  Haynes  said  “when  looking 
for  flexibility  you  go  to  the  top-of-the-line 
and  include  all  the  options  that  best  fit  the 
operation.”  He  cites  as  examples  the  Cot¬ 
trell  Electronic  Infeed,  Electronic  Chill 
Rolls,  and  Digital  Register  System  for 
color  registration. 

After  the  nine-unit  press  installation  is 
completed  the  existing  M-1000  press,  as 
well  as  other  equipment,  will  be  moved  to 
the  modern  facility.  “The  new  plant  and 
additional  M-1000  press  comes  just  in 
time  to  accommodate  new  business,”  says 
Bill  Jones,  Director  of  Manufacturing. 

Since  1969,  Oklahoma  Graphics  has  in- 
crea.sed  productivity  by  over  20'/,  which, 
coupled  with  the  tripling  of  the  web  sales, 
has  resulted  in  the  company’s  national 
growth. 


Larry  Newman  (left)  and  Charles  While 
operate  the  five-unit  Harris-Cottrell  M-1000 
web  offset  press  at  Oklahoma  Graphics.  The 
firm,  a  division  of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company,  has  Just  ordered  another  Harris-  Cot¬ 
trell  M-1000 — a  nine-unit  duplex  model. 

The  new  site  will  adjoin  a  six-acre  site 
containing  a  sister  firm.  National  Packag¬ 
ing  Company,  specializing  in  fle.xographic 
printing,  as  converters  of  polyethylene 
and  cellophane  packaging  material.  Both 
firms  were  acquired  by  OPUBCO  in 
1966. 


Any  PRINTED 
MATERIALS  — 
PACKAGES 
^  BOXES 
^  CIRCULARS 
^  NEWSPAPERS 


•  All  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

•  Single,  double  or  crosswrap. 

•  Up  to  38"  high  and  S2"wide. 
9  All  competitively  priced. 


Also:  ALL  MAKES  RECONDITIONED  TYING  MACHINES 


All  Machines  on  S  Day  Free  Trial 


MAILERS  TYING  MACHINES  CO. 

Division  Equity  Enterprises 

40  West  1  5th  Street,  New  York,  N  Y.  1001 1 

212-243-3442 


Jam*t  H.  Halt  publisher  of  the  Cleerwater  (Fla.)  Sun.  signs  a  contract  for  a  sii- 

unit  Goss  Cotmo-Offset  press.  Looking  on  are  (seated)  Carmage  Walls,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Jefferson  Pilot  Publications,  and  Les  Kraft,  Goss  vice  president-Sales.  Standing  are 
Goss  sales  managers  Charles  Keeter,  Dallas,  and  Ron  Ehrhardt,  Atlanta. 

Chicago  firm  to  make 
I  3M  rollers,  sleeves 

Chicugo  Manifold  Products,  Inc.,  has 
Li  I  M lilt]  t  m  ,  lWM  named  an  approved  manufacturer  of 

rollers  for  3M  brand  duplicator  dampen- 
FMINTING  FKtSS  ENGINEERS  I  jng  sleeves,  3M  Company’s  Printing  Prod- 

AiAOJNKn.TR^RMEN.RiCGERS  I  division  has  announced. 

OdtitHCltei  (fiueH  I  The  designation  was  made  on  the  basis 

...  .  ,  I  of  tests  for  eccentricity,  in-roll  variations, 

1  Sherman  Avenue,  Jersey  Crty,  N.J.  07307  ■  .  ,  x  . 

1301)  6S9-6Sts  I  compression  set,  durometer  and  surface 

N.Y.  Phenei  HU)  367-3373  %  grind,  according  to  J,  R.  McClintick,  divi- 

sion  vice  president. 
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Classifieds  at  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Morning  News  and  Evening  Journal  are 
now  being  set  by  IBM  1130  computer. 
Cold  type  printouts  are  produced  by  a 
Linotron  505. 

The  changeover  to  100%  computer  set, 
cold  type  classifieds  was  completed  April 
24.  The  News-Journal  Co.  has  reported 
that  the  classified  section  has  a  brighter, 
more  legible  look  with  cold  type.  The  new 
method  also  has  enabled  the  Wilmington 
papers  to  increase  the  number  of  clas¬ 
sified  groupings  and  to  use  art  in  classifi¬ 
cation  heads. 

Both  the  News  and  the  Journal  are 
printed  by  letterpress  Goss  Headliner. 
The  classified  page  cold  type  paste  up  is 
still  sent  to  stereotype  for  a  page  mat  and 
press  plate.  Photo  printouts  of  classifieds 
are  made  fresh  each  day  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  worn  looking  type  in  multi¬ 
ple  insertion  ads. 


The  Honieutend  (Fla.)  News  Lender  is 
now  operating  a  four-unit  Harris  N-845 
web  off.set  press,  equipped  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  sequencer.  The  News  Leader  is  a 
15,000  circulation  daily  in  South  Dade 
County  and  a  member  of  the  Calkins 
group. 


•  Engineered  to  meet  all  the 
needs  of  the  newspaper 

•  Stacks  5  rolls  high 

•  Can  right-angle  stack  in  a 
foot  aisle 

•  Picks  up  rolls  when  laying  on 
round  side 

•  Unloads  and  stacks  a  truck- 
load  of  paper  in  less  than  an 
hour 

•  All  battery  powered 

•  Clamp  will  hold  any  size  14 
to  42  inches 

•  Clamp  rotates  in  either  di¬ 
rection  360  degrees 

•  Clamp  lifting  capacity  1850 
lbs.  at  21-inch  load  centers 

•  Change  from  clamp  to  forks 
in  less  than  five  minutes 

•  Fork  lifting  capacity  2000  lbs. 
at  24-inch  load  centers 

•  Built  with  precision  skill  and 
simplicity 

•  Standard  mast  83  inches 
nested 

•  Width  39  inches 

•  Excellent  indoor-outdoor  truck 
almost  year  around 

•  Most  parts  available  in  your 
town 

•  Cost  to  operate,  pennies  a 
day 


The  Los  Alnnioe  (N.M.  Monitor  cel¬ 
ebrated  its  tenth  birthday  with  a  change 
in  makeup  and  equipment.  The  Monitor 
has  gone  to  a  five  column  format  and  is 
now  using  photocomposition,  OCR  and 
VDTs. 

For  composition  the  Monitor  is  using  a 
Pacesetter  and  a  Compugraphic  2961-HS. 
Editing  is  now  being  done  on  a  Hendrix 
editing  terminal  with  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  copy  fed  into  the  Hendrix  via  OCR. 


The  lioulder  (Col.)  Daily  Camera  is 
installing  five  units  of  a  Goss  Metro  offset 
press.  The  new  press  will  have  a  capacity 
of  printing  80  pages  at  60,000  copies  per 
hour.  The  press  is  expected  to  be  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  September. 

The  Press  is  being  installed  in  a  new 
building  addition  to  the  west  of  the 
present  Daily  Camera  building. 


The  Enid  (Okla.)  Publishing  company 
has  completed  a  three-year  building  and 
offset  conversion  project  in  time  for  the 
company’s  50th  anniversary.  The  company 
publishes  the  Enid  Morning  News  and 
Enid  Daily  Eagle. 

The  newspapers  printed  a  special  tab¬ 
loid  section  on  the  history  of  the  papers, 
how  offset  works,  how  the  News  and  Ea¬ 
gle  are  assembled  and  printed,  plus  other 
information,  on  March  16. 


You  can  buy  this  truck 
and  roll  clamp  for 
about  the  price  of 
similar  equipment! 


YOU  DESERVE  TO  MAKE  YOUR  OPERATION  MORE  EFFICIENT  AT  A 
COST  YOU  CAN  JUSTIFY.  WRITE  OR  CALL  FOR  A  QUOTATION. 


The  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily  Dem¬ 
ocrat  has  purchased  two  new  press  units 
from  King  Press,  Inc.  The  new  press  will 
permit  a  16-page  press  run. 


JCektro  Midwest 


The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News  has 
ordered  five  additional  IDAB  NS330  Com¬ 
pensating  Stackers  from  Sheridan  divi¬ 
sion  of  Harris-Intertype.  The  Morning 
News  reports  successful  operation  of  its 
first  stacker  delivered  earlier  this  year.  ' 
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New  products 

I^tterflex  has  announced  a  new  dry  de¬ 
velopment  system  for  its  shallow  relief 
photopolymer  plates.  The  system  uses  an 
air  stream,  rather  than  acids,  caustics  or 
other  chemicals,  to  develop  the  plates  af¬ 
ter  e.xposure. 

Letterflex  said  that,  with  its  new  Sys¬ 
tem  135  and  System  290,  only  air  and 
electricity  is  required,  eliminating  drains 
and  plumbing. 

Letterflex,  a  division  of  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.,  also  said  the  new  systems  would 
affect  a  reduction  in  initial  capital  invest¬ 
ment,  higher  productivity  rates,  and  im¬ 
proved  quality  printing. 

The  Letterflex  System  135  and  System 


290  are  now  available  for  sale,  with  deliv¬ 
eries  beginning  in  mid-year.  The  machines 
will  be  demonstrated  at  the  ANPA/RI 
conference  in  New  Orleans,  June  10-14. 

*  «  • 

Compugraphic  has  introduced  a  new 
magnetic  tape  cassette  option  for  its  Com- 
pu Writer  series.  MAG-SET  is  priced  at 
$3500  and  will  record  keystrokes  on  mag¬ 
netic  tape  simultaneously  as  they  are  in¬ 
put  to  the  photo  unit  of  the  Compu Writer. 

Compugraphic  expects  MAG-SET  to  be 
used  as  a  convenient  method  of  data  stor¬ 
age  and  for  generating  additional  repro 
copies  of  original  text. 

Compugraphic  also  is  marketing  a  char¬ 
acter  display  option  for  its  7200.  The  op¬ 
tion  is  priced  at  $1500  and  is  available  on 
new  machines  only. 


For  a  fresh  view  of 
America  and  the  world . . . 

The  REUTER 
NEWS 
REPORT 


THE  LEAN  AND  LIVELY  ONE 

; 

There’s  no  fat  in  the  REUTER  NEWS  REPORT.  Neither  in 
the  writing  nor  the  content.  Just  tight,  incisive  reporting 
of  the  NATIONAL  and  INTERNATIONAL  scene.  ! 

Reuters  coverage  of  the  U.S.  is  as  fresh  and  distinctive 
as  its  reporting  of  foreign  news.  The  supporting  copy —  ; 

quickly  produced  background  material  written  in  Reuters  : 
lean  and  lively  style  —  adds  to  the  unique  flavor  of  the  i 
REUTERS  NEWS  REPORT. 

Feature  Editors  like  our  wide-ranging  flow  of  articles,  ; 
while  Business  Editors  are  finding  REUTERS  BUSINESS  ; 
BEAT  the  answer  to  their  need  for  a  service  to  give  their 
pages  a  distinctive  appearance.  BUSINESS  BEAT  is  avail-  | 
able  either  within  the  REUTER  NEWS  REPORT  or 
separately. 

The  REUTER  NEWS  REPORT  is  designed  to  have  the 
maximum  reader  appeal.  It  is  a  luxury  only  in  terms  of 
the  high  quality  and  content.  The  rates  will  appeal  to  the 
most  budget-minded  publisher  or  editor.  A  very  reason¬ 
ably  priced  trial  subscription  is  available. 

For  further  details  write: 

THE  REUTER  NEWS  REPORT 
1700  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
or  call:  (212)  582-4030 
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Singer  Products  Corporation  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  Self-Cornering  Table-Top  con¬ 
veyor  to  convey  newspapers  more  rapidly 
from  the  press  room  to  circulation. 

«  *  « 

B.  H.  Bunn  Company  has  announced  a 
new  semi-automatic  polopropylene  strap¬ 
ping  machine  and  an  automatic  plastic 
strapping  machines  designed  for  continu¬ 
ous  high-speed  operation. 

The  latter  machine,  the  Bunn-Akebono 
Automatic  Strapper,  is  capable  of  apply¬ 
ing  up  to  1680  straps  per  hour  depending 
on  package  size. 

The  semi-automatic  Bunn/Akebono 
Model  SA-500  does  not  require  a  restric¬ 
tive  arch-like  overhead  track  or  yoke  to 
guide  the  polvprophylene  strapping  mate¬ 
rial. 

*  *  * 

.V  heavy-duty  full  automatic  addressing 
machine  is  now  available  from  Scriptoma- 
tic,  Inc.  The  machine  is  able  to  address 
any  type  of  mailing  from  newspapers  to 
business  envelopes  at  speeds  from  3200  to 
6,900  per  hour. 

*  «  * 

Berkley-Small,  Inc.,  has  introduced  the 
K-500  model  SHO-RACK  Coin  Operated 
Rack  for  newspaper  sales.  The  iron  base 
rack  was  manufactured  by  Kaspar  Wire 
Works,  Inc.,  of  Shiner,  Texas  and  de¬ 
signed  by  F'red  M.  Gore  and  .Associates  of 
Dallas.  Racks  are  now  in  production  and 
available  in  a  variety  of  colors. 

«  «  * 

Bell  &  Howell’s  new  Autoset  Series  in¬ 
corporates  automated  set  up  devices,  plate 
stops,  oiling  systems  and  other  features  to 
simplify  and  speed  up  operation  of  fold¬ 
ers. 

The  new'  folders  include  an  automatic 
.setting  device  by  which  the  paper  stock 
itself  sets  the  rollers  in  position,  eliminat¬ 
ing  hand  adjustments  and  other  manual 
operations. 

The  Autoset  Series  was  designed  and 
built  by  the  company’s  Baumfolder  Divi¬ 
sion.  The  series  also  includes  an  “Auto¬ 
mated  Plate  Stop”  which  lets  the  operator 
change  from  one  folding  imposition  to 
another  simply  by  turning  a  dial. 


200th  Linotron  505 
installed  in  Memphis 

Paul  S.  Chisholm,  vice-president- 
domestic  sales  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  presented  James  L.  Fenley, 
production  manager  of  the  Memphis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  a  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper,  with  an  engraved  plaque  marking 
the  installation  of  the  200th  Linotron  505. 

The  200th  unit  is  a  model  505TC,  the 
second  such  model  to  be  installed  in  the 
Memphis  plant,  to  be  used  initially  for 
setting  display  ads,  classified  display  and 
features  for  their  Sunday  edition.  Plans 
are  underway  for  complete  photocomp 
production.  Among  other  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  set  on  Linotron  505s  are  the 
Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  Poet-Herald,  Cincinnati 
(0.)  Post  and  Times-Star,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News,  El  Paso 
( Tex. )  Herald-Pos  t. 
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New  comic  page  story  strip 
is  devoted  to  the  romantic 


Beginning  June  18,  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  is  distributing 
a  new  romance  story  strip.  Titled  “My 
Story,”  each  tale  will  run  7  days — and 
have  a  happy  ending. 

The  strip  is  by  James  Duncan 
Lawrence,  who  has  been  a  script-writer 
for  technical  films  and  such  radio  adven¬ 
tures  as  “The  Green  Hornet,”  and  his 
Spanish  collaborator,  Jorge  Franch  of  Al¬ 
icante.  Franch  is  a  fine  artist  and  one  of 
Europe’s  best-known  illustrators. 

The  story  strip  will  cover  a  gamut  of 
romance  themes  from  heartbreak  at  the 
high  school  prom,  the  too-soon  marriage, 
love  in  the  office,  and  romance  at  the 
assembly  line,  to  love  among  the  “beauti¬ 
ful  people.” 

Lawrence  is  a  prolific  free-lance  writer 
who  got  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  art  edu¬ 
cation  from  Wayne  State  University  and 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  mechanical 
engineering  from  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Technology.  Since  1945  he  has  written  40 
juvenile  mystery  and  science  fiction  books. 
Several  years  ago  Lawrence  joined  with 
another  Spanish  artist,  Jorge  Longaron  to 
create  the  strip  “Friday  Foster.” 

Each  story  starts  on  a  Monday  with  the 
concluding  episode  in  color  the  following 
Sunday.  Papers  without  color  comics  sec¬ 
tions  will  run  the  conclusion,  black  and 
white,  in  weekend  editions. 


News  sports  column 

“All  You’ve  Got  To  Do  Is  Ask”  is  a  new 
weekly  sports  column  by  Murray  Older- 
man  set  to  begin  May  21  from  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association.  Olderman,  a  news 
man  on  the  sports  scene  for  more  than  25 
years,  is  taking  his  cue  from  the  success 
of  newspaper  action  line  columns  and  is 
asking  readers  for  tough  questions.  The 
column’s  opening  “tipoff”  and  closing 
“parting  shot”  boxes  give  inside  looks  at 
current  rumors  and  issues  in  sports. 

Shapiro,  UPI,  retires 

Henry  Shapiro,  whose  byline  has  ap¬ 
peared  over  almost  every  major  news 
story  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  last  40 
years,  retired  May  10  as  Moscow  bureau 
chief  of  United  Press  International. 
Shapiro,  67,  will  return  to  the  United 
States  to  write  his  memoirs  and  to  join 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  He  has  been  appointed  to  the  Kemper 
K.  Knapp  university  professorship  for  the 
academic  year  1973-74. 


Milton  Gross  dies 

Milton  Gross,  61,  sports  columnist  for 
the  New  York  Post,  died  May  9.  He  had 
been  ill  for  over  a  year.  Gross  joined  the 
Post  in  1937,  and  in  addition  to  his 
column,  he  had  collaborated  on  several 
books. 
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Home  News  Enterprises 
buys  Greenfield  daily 

Home  News  Enterprises  of  Columbus, 
Ind.  has  purchased  the  65-year-old 
Greenfield  (Ind.)  Daily  Reporter  from  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  Dorothea  B.  Spencer,  ac-  , 
cording  to  Robert  N.  Brown,  managing  ! 
partner  in  the  Home  News  organization,  j 
Current  publishers  of  the  Daily  Report-  j 
er  are  Mrs.  Spencer’s  daughters,  Mrs.  ' 
Dale  S.  Miner  and  Mrs.  Phyllis  S.  Bemdt  | 
of  Greenfield. 

Newspaper  consultant  for  Home  News  i 
in  the  transaction  was  Maurice  K.  Henry  | 
of  George  J.  Cooper  Associates,  Rockville  j 
Centre,  N.Y.  | 

Home  News  publishes  six  other  newspa-  | 
pers  in  Indiana.  '  i 

• 

Book  editor  joins 
Publishers-Hall 

Ivan  R.  Dee,  former  editor-in  chief  of 
Quadrangle  Books,  has  joined  Publishers- 
Hall  Syndicate  as  executive  editor.  The 
new  position  has  been  added  to  handle  the 
syndicate’s  expanded  editorial  services, 
particularly  in  the  book  field,  according  to  j 
Robert  G.  Cowles,  president.  ' 

Publishers-Hall  Syndicate  has  been  I 
excerpting  articles  from  new  books  since  j 
January,  1973,  in  a  service  called  Exclu-  I 
sive  Book  Excerpts. 

Dee  was  with  Quadrangle  for  eleven  ; 
years.  More  recently,  he  has  been  associ-  ! 
ate  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Book 
World,  where  he  selected  books  for  re-  | 
viewing  and  excerpted  articles  for  the  ! 
Tribune  and  its  syndicate  affiliate.  I 

•  j 

Humor  column  is 
now  witb  Columbia 

“No  Laugh’n  Matter,”  a  column  by  Glo¬ 
ria  Pitzer,  is  now  being  syndicated  by 
Columbia  Features,  New  York,  after 
being  sold  for  the  last  four  years  through 
her  Algonac  (Mich.)  Feature  Service. 
The  twice-weekly  column,  which  has  a 
humorous  family  and  social  commentary  , 
theme,  is  also  carried  by  weeklies.  Mrs. 
Pitzer,  mother  of  five,  is  staff  cartoonist 
for  the  Richmond  (Mich.)  Review. 
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Graham,  Israel 
are  elected 
to  top  posts 

Katharine  Graham,  president,  and  Lar¬ 
ry  H.  Israel,  executive  vicepresident,  of 
the  Washington  Post  Company  told  an 
orderly  and  apparently  well-pleased  meet¬ 
ing  of  stockholders  that  1972  was  a  year 
of  progress  journalistically  and  financially 
for  the  Post,  Newsweek  and  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  broadcasting  division  and  that  pros¬ 
pects  for  1973  were  bright. 

Mrs.  Graham  and  Israel  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers  at  the  annual  stockholders 
meeting.  It  was  announced  that  Mrs. 
Graham  had  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer,  while 
continuing  as  publisher,  and  that  Israel 
would  become  president  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  of  the  company.  The  change 
in  the  tcp  management  was  necessitated 
by  the  death  last  week  of  board  chairman 
Frederick  S.  Beebe. 

Last  year  was  a  “year  of  real  journalis¬ 
tic  achievement  for  all  divisions  of  the 
company,”  Mrs.  Graham  said.  And  it  was 
also  “the  greatest  financial  year  in  the 
company’s  history,  with  record  sales  and 
earnings  that  enabled  us  to  double  the 
dividend. 

New  records  in  sight 

“This  years  strong  first  quarter  is  al¬ 
ready  on  the  books  and  we  are  most  surely 
headed  for  new  records  in  sales  and  earn¬ 
ings  again  this  year.” 

Israel  buttressed  Mrs.  Graham’s  state¬ 
ments,  reporting  that  in  1972  for  the  first 
time,  the  Post  Company’s  revenues  ex¬ 
ceeded  $200,000,000,  a  13  percent  increase 
over  1971,  and  for  the  first  time  after-tax 
income  exceeded  $10,000,000.  An  increase 
of  almost  48  percent  over  1971. 

From  the  standpoint  of  operations,  Is¬ 
rael  said,  the  Washington  Post  was  up  17 
percent,  the  broadcasting  division  up  55 
percent  and  Newsweek,  despite  the  burden 
of  increased  postal  rates  up  by  “a  truly 
heartening  111  percent.” 

Referring  to  the  current  level  of  Post 
stock  on  the  market,  Israel  said  he  had 
“no  better  explanation  than  anyone  else  of 
why  my  shares  of  the  Washington  Post 
company  and  .other  major  companies  are 
selling  at  historic  lows  in  terms  of  price 
earning  ratios,”  but  he  assumed  that 
“sooner  or  later  the  stock  market  will 
return  to  its  traditional  methods  of  valu¬ 
ing  common  stocks  and  that,  based  on 
fundamentals,  the  market  price  of  our 
own  stock  will  then  raise  appreciably.” 

Mrs.  Graham  referred  to  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes  won  by  the  Post  as  “ample  evi¬ 
dence  of  our  commitment  to  tough,  prob¬ 
ing  and  distinguished  journalism”  and 
linked  the  newspaper’s  journalistic  excel¬ 
lence  to  its  financial  strength. 

Mrs.  Graham  told  how  the  Watergate 
story,  which  brought  the  Pulitzer  Prizes, 
was  handled.  From  the  first,  she  said,  “we 
resolved  to  handle  it  with  more  than  our 
usual  scrupulous  attention  to  detail. 

“Our  two  young  reporters  were  backed 
up  by  not  one  but  four  editors — Barry 
Sussman,  the  city  editor,  Harry  Rosen- 
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feld,  the  metropolitan  editor,  and  Ben 
Bradlee,  the  executive  editor. 

“No  Watergate  story — in  fact,  not  a 
single  word — ^went  into  print  until  at  least 
one  of  the  three  top  editors  had  read  it. 
That  was  one  rule.  There  were  two  other 
rules  as  well;  one,  that  every  fact  based 
on  anonymous  sources  had  to  have  at  least 
two  independent  sources;  and,  second,  that 
we  would  not  print  anything  reported  by 
any  other  media — any  other  newspaper  or 
station — unless  we  had  verified  it  our¬ 
selves. 

“In  other  words,  we  refused  to  print 
anything  floated  by  a  single,  unnamed 
source — and  we  refused  to  take  any  other 
reporter’s  word  for  anything.” 

• 

Watergate  coverage  is 
hit  by  Agnew,  Proxmire 

Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew  said  May  8 
that  while  he  applauded  the  news  media 
on  its  coverage  of  Watergate,  some  of  its 
reporting  techniques  were  “a  very  short 
jump  to  McCarthyism.” 

Speaking  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
student  legal  forum,  Agnew  denoun<jpd 
the  press  for  what  he  called  its  “prolific 
use  of  hearsay  material”  and  use  of  un¬ 
named  sources  to  substantiate  its  wide¬ 
spread  allegations. 

He  lauded  the  Washington  Post  for  its 
Watergate  reporting,  but  criticized  that 
paper  also  for  reporting  hearsay  informa¬ 
tion.  Agnew  said  “some  elements  of  the 
press”  had  made  some  contribution  to  the 
case,  but  its  contribution  has  been  “over¬ 
blown  by  self-adulating  rhetoric.” 

He  asserted  that  the  public  would  have 
eventually  been  informed  of  all  details  of 
the  bugging  and  related  incidents  without 
this  kind  of  reporting. 

On  the  Senate  floor.  Sen.  William 
Proxmire  (D.-Wisc.),  a  persistent  critic 
of  the  Nixon  Administration,  said  May  8 
that  news  stories  linking  President  Nixon 
with  the  Watergate  coverup  are  “McCar¬ 
thyism  at  its  worst.” 

“President  Nixon  is  being  tried,  sen¬ 
tenced  and  executed  by  rumor  and  allega¬ 
tion,”  said  Proxmire,  referring  to  reports 
of  charges  by  former  counsel  John  Dean 
that  the  President  was  directly  inVolved 
in  the  coverup. 

His  speech  before  the  Senate  was  sec¬ 
onded  by  Senate  Republican  Leader  Hugh 
Scott  and  Senate  Democratic  Whip  Robert 

C.  Byrd. 

• 

D.  Eisenhower  hired 
by  Phila.  Bulletin 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  managing  editor 
George  B.  Packard  said  May  9  that  David 
Eisenhower,  25,  President  Nixon’s  son-in- 
law  has  taken  a  job  as  a  baseball  writer 
for  the  newspaper. 

Packard  said  Eisenhower  will  cover  the 
Philadelphia  Phillies  and  write  a  Sunday 
sports  column.  Eisenhower,  an  avid  base¬ 
ball  fan,  once  worked  as  a  statistician  for 
the  old  Washington  Senators  ballclub  as  a 
summer  job. 

President  Eisenhower’s  grandson  “said 
he  could  not  write  about  government  or 
politics,”  Packard  said. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 


Amarican  Financial  Coip 
Booth  Nawspapars  (OTC) 
Capital  Citias  Com  (NYS 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowlas  Comm  (NYSE) 

Dow  Jonas  (OTC)  . 

Downa  Comm  (OTC)  ... 

Gannatt  (NYSE)  . 

Harta  Hanks  (NYSE)  ... 
Jaffarson-Pilot  (NYSE) 


(OTC) 

E)';:": 


Kniqht  (NYSE)  . 

Laa  Entarprisas  (AMEX)  ... 

Media  Ganral  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC) 

Ouebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE) 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX) 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE) 

Alden  Elecrtonics  (OTC)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Anglo-Canadian  (CE)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

B.C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkev  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zallerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

ECRM  (OTC)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  NYSE)  . . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . . 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  ... 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE) 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milqo  Electronics  (AMEX)  _ 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  S  Mfg.  (NYSE) 

•Photon  (OTC)  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .... 
White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .. 
Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  . 

Frank,  Clinton  E.  (OTC)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham,  Harper  >  Steers  (OTC)  . 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracey-Locke  (OTC)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 

•Trading  suspended  3/26-5/14. 

••  2  for  I  split 
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Newsroom  shooting 

Jean-Pierre  Charbonneau,  a  reporter 
for  Le  Devoir  in  Montreal  was  shot  and 
wounded  May  1  by  a  man  who  walked  into 
the  newsrooHL  asked  for  him  by  name.  He 
was  hit  in  the  left  arm  by  one  of  three 
shots.  The  gunman  fled.  Charbonneau,  23, 
has  been  reporting  regularly  on  the  Que¬ 
bec  Police  Commission  inquiry  into  orga¬ 
nized  crime. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANTIQUES 


tj  * 

Antiques  in  America 

“Antiques  in  America"  is 
written  by  Harry  Baker,  a 
newspaperman  who  grew 
u[)  in  the  furniture  design 
business,  is  himself  a  collec¬ 
tor  and  antiques  expert.  It 
is  specific,  illustrated,  prac¬ 
tical.  Mis  column  is  res|)ect- 
ed  by  professionals  but 
profitable  to  amateurs  and 
is  written  with  real  Y  ankee 
humor  and  literary  econ¬ 
omy.  I'he  Washington  Post 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  are 
two  of  the  subscribers.  For 
samples  and  prices  write 
I'he  Providence  Journal, 
Room  416,  Prov  idence,  K.I. 
02902. 


CONTEMPORARY  FEATURE  SERV¬ 
ICE  writes  today’s  articles  for  to¬ 
day’s  editors:  Future  Tense,  Changinp 
Woman,  Stock  Pot,  Contemporary 
Newsfeature  of  the  Week.  For  now 
subjects  in  now  style:  Contemporary 
Features,  Box  404,  Chappaqua,  N.Y., 
10314.  Today. 


HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 


FEATURE  ON  CONTROL  OF  SHOP¬ 
LIFTING  AND  CRIME  (1000  words) 
written  by  accomplished  professor 
available  from  Eagle  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  627  Beverljs  Road,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15243.  or  call  (412)  343-2508. 

WHY  YOU  BEHAVE  THAT  WAY— 
by  Dr.  S.  Didato  (nationally  known 
behavior  scientist).  Elxplains  why 
readers  act.  think,  feel  as  they  do. 
Gives  practical  science-based  tops  on 
the  topic,  e.g.  child  development, 
school  study,  depression,  job  satisfac¬ 
tion,  etc.  Samples.  Box  798,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWS  FILLERS 


NEWS  FILLEIRS — 2  to  8  lines.  Camara 
ready  copy  or  set  your  own.  Our  42nd 
year.  Samples,  prices  on  request. 
Standard  F'iller  Service,  Box  189,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.  56301. 


NUTRITION 


WEEKLY  RECIPE  FOR  HEALTU 
column  offers  readers  help  with  special 
diets  (low  calorie  and  restricted).  All 
approved  by  graduate  nutritionist. 
Samples:  Jay- Kay  Recipe  Service,  Box 
598,  Pontiac,  Mich,  48056. 


- - - PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA  I 

CONTESTS 

"THE  STRANGE  WORLD  OF  BRAD 
FLAY  “NAMES”  IN  YOUR  NEWS-  STEIGER",  now  in  45  U.S,  papers 
PAPER.  The  new  people-pleasing  fun  with  over  5  million  readers.  Samples, 
anie  for  all  ages.  Readers  use  their  rates  and  date  on  request.  Other  Di- 
,un  names  to  play  this  fascinating,  mensions.  Box  140,  Decorah,  Iowa 
.l.lic'tive,  computerized,  alphabetical  52101. 

Ii-ke-off  on  “Bingo”!  Implement  for 
Rf^ailer  Interest,  Circulation.  Merchant 
Tie-In,  etc.  (Let  us  help  you  count 

Jhe  ways!)  Send  for  sample  package:  — - - - - 

NUWORD  GAME.  INC..  BOX  413,  TRAVEL 

^^OUTHFIELD,  MICH.  48075.  _ _ _ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address . 


Authorized  by. 


Classification. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: . 


.Weeks . 


.Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 


Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  SSO  Third  A«e.  •  N«w  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
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CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 

(Poyobl*  with  erdar) 

4-w(tk$ . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weelis . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weel(s . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week  . $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 


Air-mall  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted’ 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

(K0mlttanee  should  accompany  elat- 
siflad  copy  whan  submitted  unless 
credit  has  been  established.! 

4-weeks . $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.90  per  lint. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
'  or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 

APPEAR. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 


Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


DE.SPEKATELY  NEEDED:  A  news- 
I>H|>er  |>hntu<‘om|H>sition  plant  (union) 
in  New  York  City  to  service  a  market 
of  over  300  (yes,  over  .300)  news- 
l>H|iers.  Amazin:?,  no  such  plant  now 
exists.  Details— Call  Jim  Whalen  (212) 
793-C220. 

I'KINTERS  WANTED  as  partners. 
Newly  proposeil,  non-competitive  inisi- 
ness.  D.  Ornsteen,  DuQuoin,  III.  62832. 


MEMORABILIA  WANTED 


WANTED  FOR  CX)LLECTOR :  Antique 
prt'Kses,  oi<l  woo<l  ty|)0,  e<iuii*nient. 
iKKikH  on  printinj;,  printinpr  memor- 
nhilia,  etc.  P.O.  Hox  240,  Elizabeth, 
N.J.  07206. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


AREA  3  —  Tidewater  weekly  since 
1888,  (cross  $6.5,000,  net  $23,000.  Ideal 
couple  situation:  lease  with  option,  buy 
29%  down  $59,000  or  coop  50/50  of 
net,  open  to  reasonable  purchase  plans. 
Hox  814.  ICditor  &  Publisher. 

ABSENTEE  OWNER  will  sell  attrac¬ 
tive  (croup  of  weeklies  in  /.one  2.  In¬ 
come  $300,000.  Available  with  or  with¬ 
out  plant  and  real  estate  at  less  than 
(cross.  Needs  stronq  mana(cement.  Will 
consider  partnership  with  ri(cht  person. 
Box  698,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MODEL  2961SL. 
3  years  old.  Excellent  condition.  Call 
Loren  Dyer.  TTie  Bulletin,  Bend.  Ore. 
97701.  (.503)  382-1811. 


FOTOSETTE'R — Very  (cood  condition: 
14  lenses;  Spare  parts;  8  Visilite  mag¬ 
azines;  8  fonts  with  pi  mats;  36"  mag¬ 
azine  rack.  Three  Fotomatics  with  8 
lenses  each ;  S|>are  parts;  5  fonts:  4 
extra  ma(cazines.  Clarion  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  5.3247,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.  70053,  call  (504)  524-3020. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 

WEEKLY  GROUP  with  top  offset 
l)lant.  Chart  9,  gross  $900M.  only 
S5inM.  Dean  D.  Sellers.  Broker,  808 
N.  Miller,  Mesa,  Ariz.  8.5203. 


i  .SOUTHERN  California  large  profitable 

I  APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX,  long-established  weekly.  Owner  retir- 
;  partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  jjox  759,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 

Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

I  NEWSPAPERS'WANT^ 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

i  - - - - - -  EXPERIENCED  MANAGER  wants 

’  small  daily/large  weekly.  All  Areas. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  u„x  823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

KaUmaz(x>,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422.  _  _ 

"Amarica'a  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

_ _  .  .  _  _  LETTERPRESS  DAILY  or  large  week¬ 
ly  that  needs  to  go  offset.  Have  com- 
ALAN  G.  LEWIS  plete  plant— press,  typesetters,  dark- 

Metlia  Broker  room,  manager,  available  now.  N.J. 

On  file  —  over  300  active  qualified  Spartanburg,  S.C. 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph;  349-7422. 
"Ameriea'a  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file  —  over  300  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
shopiier.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  M.ass, 
I  010.37.  Phone  (413)  177-6009. 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker 
(Corporate  sales  license.  (714)  982-0424 
:  1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.  91786 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
(XARENCE  W.  TABS  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines;  appraisals.  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O,  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

I 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  | 

Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
I  papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8()53  nights;  or  write 
;  Box  3364  Clearwater  Beacli,  Florida  ; 
:  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course.  | 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  | 
I  that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per-  . 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This  ; 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  I 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858.  | 

- I 

JOSET'H  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
I  2214  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


CONFIDEaiTIAL  NEGO’nA’nONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
)aily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490.  Gadsden.  Ala.— 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Oo.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


PERIODICAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SEMINAR,  a  Quarterly  Review  for 
Journalists  by  Copley  Newspapers. 
‘‘.Seems  to  be  trying  hardest  to  find  a 
middle  ground  in  reference  to  the  old 
adage  that  ‘nothing  is  ever  right  about 
the  newspaper  business  in  tbe 
Columbia  Journalism  Reriew  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  ever  wrong  al)out  it  in  Editor  & 
Publisher!'  " — Martin  S.  Hayden,  edi¬ 
tor,  The  Detroit  Xews.  Sample  copy 
free.  Special  introductory  offer,  one 
year  (four  issues)  $2,  one-thirf  off 
regular  $3  price.  Box  1530-E,  La  Jolla, 
Calif.  92037. 


MAailNERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^BINDERY^EQUIPME^ 


2  MODEL  D  STAR  AUTO.SETTERS, 
used  only  6  months.  Like  new  condi¬ 
tion.  Has  all  safetys.  3  Fairchild  light 
touch  perferators  (green).  Universal 
Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Lyndhurst, 
N.J.  07071.  (201)  438-3744. 

fDMPUGRAPHIC  MODEL  4961TL. 
For  _  immediate  delivery.  Factory  re¬ 
conditioned.  Installed.  Unconditionally 
guaranteed.  Your  personnel  trained. 

FAIRCHILD  TAPE  PERFORATOR  to 
drive  4961TL.  Rebuilt.  90-day  war¬ 
ranty.  Only  $795.  A  very  dependable 
combination. 

b’or  further  information  contact  IN¬ 
LAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CDRPORATION,  1720  Cherry  St.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.  64108.  (816)  221-9060. 

JU.STOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  /HN  Business  Products. 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08057. 
(009)  235-7614. 


S<^2^WAXER 


Setten  Pett  R*aS 
CLINTON,  CONN.  06413 
TeUakwie:  IM3I  669-4000 


GOOD  BUYS — offset  composition  equip¬ 
ment  (trade-ins  for  Compugraphics) 
from  clean  plants  and  proud  owners: 
Justowriters,  used  Compugraphics,  Fo- 
totype  Compositors,  Headliners,  Fair- 
child  PTS  2020.  Photon  713-5,  Linofilm 
Quick,  ATF.  Varitypers,  etc.  National 
Publishers’  Supply  Corp..  Berlin,  Wis. 
54923  or  18  W.  22nd,  NYC  10010. 


PHOTON  200B  ADMASTER.  3  years  '  FOR  SALE— PHOTON  ,560.  Two  disc 
old.  in  excellent  condition.  Complete  with  duplicates,  twelve  sizes — 6,  8,  10, 
with  16  font  disc  and  short  run  paper  !  12.  14,  18,  24,  30,  36,  48,  60,  72.  Can 
magazine  and  right  reading  prism.  l>e  seen  in  oi)eration  now. 

$8500  or  offer.  Contact  W.  R.  Stabler,  CONTACT: 

P.  O.  Box  1.50,  Napa,  California  94558.  -  ,  „  , 

Phone  (707)  226-3711.  !  Jonn  Brooks 

i  Newark  Advocate 

I  25  West  Main  St. 

^ ^ — - - - - - - -  I  Newark.  Ohio  43055 

COMPOSING  ROOM  Ph.  (614)  345-4053 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  St..  N.Y.C.  (212)  964-1370. 


PHOTON  200B  ADMASTER.  3  years 
old,  in  excellent  condition.  Comiilete 
with  16  font  disc  and  short  run  pa|)er 
magazine  and  right  reading  prism. 
$8500  or  offer.  Contact  W.  R.  Stabler, 
P.  O.  Box  liiO,  Napa,  California  94558. 
Phone  (707)  226-3711. 


NEW  COLD  TYPE  HARDWARE 
Used  only  6  weeks,  for  sale  at  a  dis¬ 
count.  Capable  of  producing  type  for 
small  newspaper,  tabloid,  metropolitan 
or  ,a  typehouse,  through  to  paste-up 
ready  for  camera.  Consists  of  2  AM430 
keyboards,  one  AM744  photosetter  with 
7  lenses,  1  type  disc,  type  size  range 
from  5  to  36  pt..  4  font  capacity,  4  K 
Program  logic.  1  AM745  processor,  1 
waxer  and  5  heavy  duty  paste-up  tables 
and  other  equipment.  Call  Quakertown, 
Pa..  (215)  536-4140  or  (215)  967-1384. 
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<*<>*•*>;  X<«4*4Ui  A'«.»v 

A-Vi-  4(iitU  .  i^l!  Hi  4U(  .»>  ^'v 

4^VkA'<i<Al  V4i^  ' 

*A-=<  A.IC  M>AlAii'-«M-«-  i^**^*-  A-ik>*<'»'4 

«4/«M  ft>A  *••*,■  A^  .  |f  >AdU^»4-*^4i4 . 

C^.  VN'itX  4A«  ‘tlb* 

i*l4-..  ‘7^v  X‘V4 

K.-..<^w<  fc*y..  V.  liMiV?.  «  H,  J’^lU 

u.«i  <JWy  >:4i>4X|, 


KKUtAVt^f, 

•  titMftt  t'Ht»t)fm.¥.>.>^.  ^rtrmtiti 

W-4U.-I,  H>‘‘'U-i  iiV  *t*l4  ti'Mti-H‘i>?‘**i)l 

t‘/t  >KUlt  tf-AfA  iti  AfAttlfAtlt  ttrtrttf 

t'i'AA  i'ttti  H>/tl‘/llf,  V*,  t'‘/r  iHr 

t>Mft.iA.->/i<  Airli  w*(k«*-  ViAiitg,  V)»> 

t.'.uit-U:UA  t  IIWI 

a-,  tiu. 


HAII.HttOM 


«  hihiit  t,I.A9ttt  tHi  HVi  h,»Ariit.r 
ij  .</«.•,  Mniii  t$n4  i  ift' 

M<  |r>  >xi<<Niic4l 

M<ltitt.  VAiU  AtihUHtii-tttiHAfH.  lit* 
hA^  t  */it^1if,uft/  A*ii^*HiAt7A  ¥r:th  AUiArif 
“HIIiIAI.  "iU  HlH'fUtt 

tiuMicK,  t'.fAAl,  tAiiiiufl  y..  H, 

htuifij,  t:>ii  ‘liutiitu  M<>««iiWk>,  'Iti* 

N  V,  )z»</i.  ‘r«i  (f,i*i  nii-mx. 


MAtKIUAI,  HHt  HAl.t: 


hAVI':  Uiltit'.'Y  ''*>  ‘/till  ittim  i//iiiAr  ttii/l 

ill||t»  filOtb  NttHti/i/il  i*l/lillliliAI  A*  tioii 
I, It  (fM('&«’(»),  Dcilid,  Wie.  f/4'ix-l, 
itlftitA  UI4i  liiil-Oliliii,  («■  in  W,  2?»m1, 
Ny<  ,  Inn  Hi,  |.i.»i>«  r/lHi  nni  tinf,(i 


Mjst:i:u.4M:iHi*i 

I  iiNVI'llrilON  4/1  VluAi,  (•..)<ii»«rtitl..ti 

will  iHtlltti  ImA  llttilHl  tuflllttlllttfli  HVnII' 
bl.le  K«;|iiB,.iltt.<  ‘7N,  Hm.it  ti.i  lt>l  lit  , 
b'ollHl.la  Bi^iif iiiHfiil .  ilotieti  Muytir,  i 
lioilv  lii(i<lll|it;iiit;r,  Doyleatiiwii,  I’m, 
lh!ii)l. 

<t«lMI*(.K'l*K  OONVKKHION  la  I*h<4<i 

I  »lll|>l>(llill|t  Mini  tMillnl  ItaM  IbHVBM  ailF'  , 
nliik  l!»<ii|«iaih|f  tliMiiH,  KtitfiMviiiK  afi>1 
htoixiHviw  (#1)1*,“  I'ut  lilt)  M|iil|iment 
MVHilulilB  Hllltitl  Mtttl'lt  I,  lel#.  fillf.  I 
iBiilly  nlHiiulliiK,  I'riran  iiMniillMbla,  | 
riioibiitl  I,,  A,  IfMitMin,  I'urahNaliiii 

llllitBr,  'rtiB  WBatiliiHlon  Hfar'NBwa,  ' 

|iin1  Hiiil  ViiHihlH  Av*.,  M.  K.,  WMatit  i 

liiMixii,  ti,  1',  iimiii»,  (91191)  4Ri  47110, 

VANliKMI'iMlK  11  K  f  II  II  |•|llln^• 
l*liy.»H,  lull  iiuMB,  MKnIci  Hl",lfi,  Hilly 

»  VBnia  Iilil  bUii,  ftial  iiflBl'  luliBa 

lull  (iBllBVa,  iitliBi'  lltiltia,  Nnl  itlllBHIl 
l•lUllill(•,  49III  rlit|i|«WH  Ml,,  Ml, 

I  iHiia,  Mil.  li.lim,  iHUi  7';ll-!liiiiil, 


^  >ntlM 

Hut  1.M  Al.t,  HI'/KH  llBliiBiia  f  «  I', 
lliiiri  WBaliviual  lllvil  ,  1,11a  AhubIbb, 

Uwlit  umi'Jh.  (Biai  474-«fi3ft, 


l*KHI'ON4TOH  T4VK 


NOW  BTATU’-KHICK  Uubii  mI  imr 
»M»t*  |•ltl>•M  |uw*a1  Ih  U.M.A,  All 
ynlurM.  ISiit  t|ii»||ly, 
f#M  tof 

HOKTAOK  (lid)  M»-44ti» 

»M  l»06,  Akrttii,  Ohio  44III 


tfjMHf%fjrr  A 

AVAJJUAiiMS  VAf* 

IjivtA  iSoiMtlAlwa'  MTaA 
CaXAif  Y^ti'"  BUi-*..  viMli  w'ilhHi 

Y  yttv  IviOw « •  VII*  ^  *iiu4l  %,  wu*  w'iOt 
4uya<iW'  iitvMi,lii'1 

*jvAuyi»nA  wOAi  rvlla  «*•« 

ivH  «iui.i4k 
j£j,*»-limiA 

A I  wiiauilW  J,ii«vm41i»AM1» 


f«UaMl  $Ca-«i  «(/««iav 
td.wii  •iawy  4>j»vwr»4ti«i, 
fiiiV  ("ut^/si  liMAMi*  Ci'ifj 

S(it»vvi  4.4144 
4>'il«,i  1!«-4«|I4>V 


HA  >>  f  1/</r^A't  ' 
Oy.'x  4^ 'A*:  SKV., 

4  v*i'4* 

faMBvy  iJvty  4*w  1'jAAt  4 
tpA/*  Hit/vfAtti  »»«•'  lAjUAt*  w49»  af*- 
)4*<*<tai>lia  f/jiitu  <-fcv*+.*  a«*i>4  </»*->li*Mi4 

V4  >*■,»**  pt/*Ai  u/fAtM-  I 

tAlif  H//  »><1*  t't  *<ylt*  ,U(M<I  »*» 

i4ya>i*i>)  UAW  Mnf'b  t4>4A>  ***i*il*«i4 

tif.tiiAt  'tvi/  t’AnAHinu  •«<i>'W*b4  t’if 
A  iaw'  *■  4J»  tin4  Cii> 

•'aa/fA/A/A.ni  i**i,*i*-r  \ttrttA9  4r'iy*fy 
talyti/id  al.tt*>  t  lU/tin'iti  wialiaf 
Urtiit  »>/<Af  al/yf/*  t  /i/mpP4*  IMA* 
*|y*>*  /'rtAf  r‘AWt»  t/iol*  law»l*r 
tn/tnihifu.  Ml  AbI  tt/fiir‘At  ».Ui  avt/tyly 
‘A  *</*>*  •/♦BBlvfB  «/<»»<*/'•*  titiA  rjtAt/- 
t/lrit  a»t  lA  t/Ai4  ***'*>  iBMrala  ««»4 

I  <11  iMiiy*  ‘A  rn*B  l<*b,««l 

l-n  («•**, 


Mr.  I'»«|  lanriuzict 
l<Mlay/«a  I'r***  l.linilxl 
tAi  HmAAti-r/Ai.  U/aul 
iittii'H‘t,  ttiilt/ri'i,  (jmriiulH 

‘I mUtti4i/nit,  (414;  nnV-YZHi 


SAVE  $40,000 

Anticipating  An 
Urbanite  Installation? 

W«  l(4y«  4Ml>im«lir  p4‘.tlr(% 

etwl  f/H  lt4V«  4tf4«l4bl«  fut  %4k  H 

llrvirl^  (if  4  ^«4(  (ltd  lJf(i4(HlA  (Oil  tt4(id% 
Vtrty  f«A  mtivKt^  |M(t)  tfurfirfgdt  imih 
Mtg  Ig  w«4(  gut  Mill  ti«  4V4il 

elite  July  I  14/')  4l  4  I  ofiMdefebte 

CONTACT;  CUNTON 
HERALD,  P.O.  Bon  31, 
(3)9) 343-7101 
Clinton,  Iowa  53732 


i;ilSM  MIMKMIMAN  It  unit,  now 
lUlltl, 

lillSH  StlMDIlMAN  0  iiiilt  wllh 

(iiIiIbi',  iibw  IIMU,  KxtBlIriit  riitiilU 

(lull 

HUMS  lIllMMirNITY,  I  unit  wllh 
Ii.IiIbi  mill  ilrIvB. 

(lO'ITIIKI.I,  V.IRA,  B  unllM,  nnw 
IllftH,  with  fiililai', 

(lo't’litHlili  B  unit  V'lB,  oxrallant 
riitiilKliin. 

IIOVA1,  y.KNITIl  Zeiihyr,  2  unit 

wllli  (iiIiIbi'. 

KAIHt'IIU.I)  (10I.<)It  KINO,  naw 
IIMlii,  4  iinilM  will)  lni|>rlntBr, 
MttlltlKItAN  Imlf  mill  iiunrtar 
(iiIiIbi-. 

UlUlANITR  QDARTKK  K<)U)ER 
Will  vuarantaa.  Ilka  naw,  AUo 
dOl.K  MimIbI  I0(  nuartar  doiikla 
nai'HllBl  fnldar  with  eroaa  par- 
fiirator,  naw  In  l9tB. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  liaavltt  Straat. 
t'klcMO,  lltinola  <0(12 
i'hanai  (Sit)  TSS-ltOO 


MLAOn^CEKT  A  «vrnjEA 

rtES^l  A  MACAIArAr 


rA3»«1BIIIX)  <m/m  EWC  S  wn't- 
'MiwH'*  wilu'lt.  arMuflk^n  «un<!  it.i«i.. 
fcv.'  “Vy  Zittrtiwr  k  futitiSliBr. 

CAAJK.  'll''  aiuc—wi  fuWk,«  avC 

'  B  V  i  t  i*  mtwiB*  w  ftili  '  hi'uun,  F,'^ 

'*m  4.\tt  Nutuirlnu...  1.  ♦.*  aialf 

l^rlJyKK.  W*V  t,  I*)rAi  »1.  iMt 

Attrf*-,  n:t-  m-*:S3- 


SJhRUJTtrE 


AVAtLAHtX.  At'CCST  “94  —  ptm- 

itt'jf  iir/rr*tij  IjWjwJ'jBwait  ,’*iciu»»r: 

JCvwr  J*'  lw»i  Pan,  y/jur  iXAt". 

T*-«.**oa.  Ptaz*  AiAv«.  Ijn^r.  M'vt4  ibwwr- 
aai»il.r  2911^*'’.  Muil-PJ»T  HwA**. 

M  r'*u4*'i-».  >2.4 

*»*.  rvii*-».  A'.'  anro  fiKBiA  ao 

AtA  fK/tfi  '.Ax-  Cat  ut  BWrL  <■  daiV 

•jpM-atyyia.  t';,4MAi.  Cuetart; 

Ja-r-T  PjawW.t 
)*C  P*r>ralr«rr  Tiaurt 
P,  O  fPtr  1121 
H.  pa-a-ralwfif,  PJwriifai  tTZl 
inut 


W'AMEU  TO  BIY 


•At»A  KVhVHHAS  PKEK,«,  4-5  un'U 
«r  wUt  IriX  cinyl*  un.t*  up  tr,  aix- 
<l»r*rf*'<t,t  Pr*»*,  Zit  liar,  laratidru 

W»y,  l^an  Pran'Iam,  Calif.  VI127. 

;-»*-<»<*  4  4Hl  ^flT-ZtsM. 

M>KH  fXMMI.'NITY  PKk-S.*'  UNIT.«.  1 
TO  4.  C<;.NTA<rr  MR.  MHtKOnil. 
(ZIS;  !9'A.<iiZ';. 

I  OR  Z  i:SIT  C<r«s  COMMI.'XITY 
I<r«-**  with  («I<I»t.  Pr»-f*r  arr.al  num- 
(a-r  )b'1b**.,i  VAi  arnl  4<M;.  Call  (401) 
:Z4.<»Z<M;. 

CKKI;  UKRKI.iry-SMALIy  K-9S  or 
K-77  V«>n>l«r*  in  y<a»l  condition.  Call 
(Z02;  r,r,4-75»»j  collact,  Aak  for  Mr. 
lanyat'in. 


IVF.m.SPAPF.Ii  .SF.RVICF.S 

^Am^KrTsiNc  Imp/rnTT^ 

llIKI'ATCH  I'ROBI.KM.ST  HANayatcm 
hn«  U'frn  ft^tlvirit;  th«rm  for  y«'ari.  ^{444 
Cimuiry  f.luh  iJr*.  Me()iria»  4>H.  442'>f(> 


Help 
Wanted  • 


CUUAILATWN  PKOMOTION 

NKKI)  MOllP:  HOME  ' 
DELIVERY? 

I(  MO,  conxiilcr  n  chanirc  of  pare  from 
iiiutini-  iiriimotlona  I  Want  fait  ami 
BuatairiInK  n,|uUi(7  Our  org'anizalion 
can  ilo  it  for  you.  Thanki  to  a  care¬ 
fully  iiliinnni  anil  aoumlly  executed 
Icli'lihone  xollcitation  proKram.  We 
kIvi,  you  that  inrreaM-.  at  a  moat  rea- 
aonnlilc  coxt  |mt  lulixcription.  Tliii  la 
la-ciiUHc  our  telephone  aolicitation 
iiietliiMlM  are  thoroUKh  and  akilleil. 
Ila<'ki.il  hy  yearn  of  active  experience 
in  lliix  MiM'dalir.ial  held  for  Ixith  daily 
nr  weekly  newMpaiiera,  Call  or  write 
for  further  Information 

ROIIKRT  NKUSON  CAMTAICNS 
,'llil  MeiidowliriKik  Ilrive 
IliintinKilon  Valley,  I’eniia.  19000 
(21.7)  Wl  7-5215 

PttESfHiNGirilfE^^^^ 

INSTALLATIONS  &  MOVING 
Siwclal  equi|>inent,  deiiKiied  or  built. 
K.ipiipment  available  for  sale. 

Paul  K.  Bird 
P.O.  Box  1027 
Sanford.  Kla.  82771 
(1105)  668-5034 

Newipaper  Preis  Instnllationi 
MOVING  REPAIRING  -TRUCKING 
Exi>eil  Service  -World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

I  Sbermnn  Avenue 
Jeriey  City,  N.J.— 07307 
<  C-‘0l)  6.V.I-68S8 


4C4DEWC _ 

scETT*  ETitEAr  M-axagsx  li.nnf 
«.n<lmi*ni'.  read*  m.-xeirarty.  2m«  1. 
H  A  oejr"**  XTOar.  tone  jnie- 

tact-l  e-s-ja-'B-wie  it  'jiev»>;ac«e5’ 

'11*  :  adi  iae  aetmt  ly  Audf-Fl  newiuujJBT. 

puea'ti  I’tr  «4  awTue  inairst  n*.  Ecua- 
EArciioja-r.  l*ro»T  salary 
»<»ie-  eaiorilwart  fr.ii**  E*T>1t 

Box  7K.  BBL'-ur  k  Pui.Liiesr. 

Ai«>il8TAVT  PEOrES5=OB.  jir  xit  .itnrr- 

x.i.'SMma.  Bepoct-n*  eidT'-®*. 
noun**-  PbD  te  ueer.  scrcue  yean 
ne*  #?•*}•»  aroHk.  V»e4uar  er:e^ieT  ee- 
An  «e«al  «e>jj<»r*.»t  ty  empicTeT  5a  Ee- 
r.MD  I.  tV7.  E(Jv.e  k  Pi;Vfa4>e-r. 


WMl'SlSIHAin  E 

GESEEAL  MAXAGEE  watted  for 
•tj  tart  ty  daily  newrjaper  with  41.- 
VnA  r'fcwlalior,.  Mart  le  exiwrieneed 
airl  hare  de«a  led  kn'wledre  of 
»d  •orial  ami  advert  t  ne  f4ia«r»  of  ibe 
taeBepaie-r.  M  .*t  )•  an  exeeiJent  ad- 
m’f.'ftrator,  a)-le  to  work  w.*.h  rludetta 
bzbI  pnafeiaBUial  atalT.  Excellent  <4^ 
le.ruriity  for  a  Xo.  I  lenon.  Salary 
cvenroeriaufaite  wiih  ability.  Xo  phone 
irmiuirie*.  Wr.te  all  in  letter  to  Micb- 
■ran  State  Xewa.  e'o  VAtor  G.  Span- 
i<,lo.  PreaVlent,  Board  of  D'.reeton, 
»l.',  St’ident  .Service*  Bid*.  Miehiean 
State  Uni'.enity.  Exit  Laming.  Mich. 
4-‘-2J. 

CflMPL'TER  SY.«TEMS  DEP.ART- 
MLXT  MAXAGER.  For  lanre  metro 
dally.  Work  exferience  ai  der«rtment 
herul  or  aaairtant  rle|»artment  head  of 
a'milar  operation  in  or  out  of  nevri- 
p:«ter  induatry  a  neceiaity.  5>elf- 
atartere  with  ability  to  communicate 
and  college  ileirree  ihouki  apply. 
tS'i.O'K)  lalary  plui  growth  potential. 
.Send  rexume  to  Box  820.  E<litor  k 
Publiaher. 

GEXERAL  MAXAGER  for  rapidly 
arowin*  newipaiier  of  15.000  paid  cii^ 
culation  in  exploiive  growth  market. 

'  Excellent  opportunitie*  if  you  demon¬ 
strate  what  you  can  do  to  move  for¬ 
ward  with  lolidly  eatabliihed  property. 
Ideal  candidate  would  lie  proht-orient^ 
with  etiitorial  and  lalei  itrengths  ao 
;  that  he  can  produce  and  lell  a  top 
product  while  maintaining  effective  fi¬ 
nancial  control.  Competitive  salary  and 
appealing  incentives.  Box  776,  Editor 
I  k  Publisher, 

MANAGETt  for  small  weekly.  Absentee 
i  owner.  Chance  to  buy  in.  C.  H.  Grose, 
General  Newspapers,  Ballston  Spa, 
N.Y.  12020.  (518)  885-4601. 

WANTED :  General  manager/ad  man¬ 
ager.  Opiiortunity  for  energetic,  ad¬ 
vert  ising-oriente<l  newspaiier  person  to 
assume  managerial  reins  of  two  East 
:  Texas  weekly  newspai>ers.  Partial  or 

■  full  ownershi)!  will  lie  considered. 

■  Write  or  call  Robert  H.  Kurz,  5019 
I  McKinney,  Ilallas,  Texas  75205,  (214) 

I  .722-9612. 

GENM(AL  MANAGER  wanted  for 
suburban  newsi>a|ier  chain  in  Western 
half  of  New  York.  Must  be  strong  on 
display  advt  rtising,  circulation.  Willing 
to  coniiH.iisate  for  right  person.  Box 
I  8;18,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCVLATIOIS 


)NS  &  MOVING  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  exists 

;.  designed  or  built.  f"''  Circulation  Director  with  a  fast 

ide  for  sale.  '  gro'wing.  aggressive,  30.000  daily  in 

.  /.oiu-  ,7.  Must  have  experience  and  be 

It  inoi  "  starter.  Salary  |>lus  lionus  pro- 

**?,?  gram.  S«.nd  resume  to  Box  812,  Edi- 

/68.503V’'  !  ^  _ 

-  :  EXPERIENCED  DISTRICT  MAN- 
ress  Installations  '  "h"  >»  interests  in  how  it's 

llllNtl  -TUIICKING  d<  ne  on  an  aggressive,  fast  growing 

rw  -World  Wide  ‘  ne«'8pa|M>r.  We  have  the  opiKirtunity, 

jn  MAgON  INC  fringes.  If  you  have  the 

Si)  MAbUJS,  IWt..  ilesire  for  jfr<»em'r  jTastures  and  are 

inn  Av«nu«  cnrt'«‘r>mind(^.  write  furnishing;  details 

ft  N.J.'~-07S07  alx  lit  yourself,  salary*  etc.  Box  694* 

fir»9-6888  *  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  May  12,  1973 


HELP  WANTED 

^ORCVLAnoif 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  14,000 
circulation  afternoon  daily  and  Sunday 
in  chart  Area  7.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  individual  with  background  in  car¬ 
rier  training  and  promotion.  Attractive 
salary  and  benefits.  Qualifications  first 
letter.  Box  764,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER  for  circula¬ 
tion  department.  Must  have  vision  and 
imagination  necessary  to  work  up 
good  carrier  contests.  Prefer  experi- 
ence<i  circulator.  Write  furnishing  de¬ 
tails  on  experience  and  starting  saiary. 
Nice  setup,  good  opportunity  to  move 
ahead.  Zone  2.  Box  705,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

.77M  controlleii  weekly  in  Zone  2  seeks 
dynamic  circulator  to  take  complete 
charge  of  department.  If  you  are 
presently  a  District  Manager  or  as¬ 
sistant  on  a  small  daily  or  large 
weekly,  this  could  l>e  your  chance  to 
make  it. 

If  you  are  a  self-starter,  not  afraid 
of  work,  hours  or  a  tough  l)oss,  we’d 
like  to  have  your  resume  and  salary 
re<iui  remen  ts.  THE  BERGEN  NEWS 
PUBLISHING  CORP.,  P.O.  Box  130 
Palisades  Park,  N.J.  07650. 


ARE.\  MANAGER  --  6-<lay  morning, 
'/.one  2,  city  territory  ex|ierienre.  Take- 
charge  iierson  for  new  expanded  area 
in  virgin  territory.  Must  lie  sales 
minileri.  Send  complete  resume  of  your 
actual  record  of  what  you  have  done 
and  salary  reriuirements  to  Bo.x  844, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISIISG 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Rapidly  expanding?  Southern  California 
r>-aftern<x)n  daily  nee<l8  aKKressive 
classifieil  manaK^r  to  liuild  staff,  line- 
HKe  and  profits.  Recent  acquisitions  of 
weeklies  and  shop|)er  presents  ter¬ 
rific  opportunity  for  reconl  hreakintf 
Kains.  i^‘nd  full  resume  and  earning 
records  to  Box  848,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD-BUSINESS  MANAGER  —  Oppor¬ 
tunity  in  small  chain  for  qualified 
advertising  salesman  to  step  up  in 
salary,  responsibility.  Prize  winning 
growing  daily,  5,000  circulation,  in 
expanding  cultural  area.  Supervise 
young,  dedicated  staff.  Person  we  seek 
must  !«  a  self  starter,  well  organized, 
professional  and  prepared  to  play  an 
important  role  in  Auburn,  Ind.,  the 
home  of  classic  automobiles.  Contact 
Jim  Kroemer,  Editor  and  General 
Manager,  The  Evening  Star,  Auburn, 
Ind.  46706. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
E’lorida’s  best  newspapers  are  on  the 
grow  for  1973  with  ambitious  expan¬ 
sion  plans  in  advertising  sales  in  the 
Tampa  Bay  area. 

If  you_  are  a  seasoned  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative,  well  versed  in  retail  display, 
this  is  your  opportunity  to  join  an  en¬ 
thusiastic,  professional  sales  team  of¬ 
fering  high  quality  advertising  to  Flor¬ 
ida’s  West  (k>ast  business  community. 
In  addition  to  a  gooil  base  salary,  you’ll 
set  your  own  i>ace  with  one  of  the 
most  imaginative  incentive  plans  in  the 
industry,  plus  partake  of  "extras”  such 
as  company  paid  profit  sharing,  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  life  insurance,  health  insur¬ 
ance,  liberal  paid  vacations  and  holi¬ 
days,  quarterly  cost  of  living  and 
Christmas  bonuses,  and  many  more, 
not  to  mention  the  enjoyment  of  life 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico’s  sunny  shores. 
Write,  describing  yourself,  experience 
and  salary  requirements :  EImployment 
Manager,  Times  Publishing  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  1121.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 

EVENING  INDEIPENDENT 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


CENTRAL  NEIW  YORK  DAILY  needs 
aggressive  display  sales  person.  $150 
I>er  week  plus  commission  and  full 
fringe  l>enefits.  We  are  a  fast  growing 
communications  company.  Send  re¬ 
sume  including  references  to  Box  802, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  suburton 
newspai>er  group  seeks  advertising 
repres<‘ntative  to  make  calls  at  major 
retail  chain  store  headquarters  and 
cover  general  advertising  accounts  in 
Chicago  area.  Starting  salary  range: 
$14-15,000.  Excellent  fringes.  Send 
complete  resume,  references.  Bo.x  847, 
Exiitor  &  Publisher, 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  fast  grow¬ 
ing  Southern  California  daily.  Ideal 
location  for  secure  future  with  ad¬ 
vancement.  Excellent  salary  and  com¬ 
mission  plus  car  allowance  and  fringes. 
Send  resume  to  Ad  Manager,  Daily 
News.  Camarillo,  Calif.  93010. 


AGGRE.S.S1VE  AD  DIRECTOR  for  fi¬ 
nancially  solid  suburban  group  (dailies, 
weeklies)  in  fastest  growing  area  of 
Texas.  6-man  ad  staff  presently.  Start 
with  $14,700  guarantee.  Qualified  ap¬ 
plicants  interested  in  i)ermanent  po¬ 
sition  only  please.  Write  confidentially 
to  Publisher,  P.O.  Box  34195,  Dallas, 
Texas  75234. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  MOVE  UP 
Excellent  opportunity  for  energetic 
person  who  w.ants  to  move  ahead  in 
trade  journal  advertising,  learning 
field  under  working  publisher  and  tak¬ 
ing  full  res|X)nsihility  for  sales  as 
ability  warrants.  Familiarity  with  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  desirable,  but  limited 
experience  will  by  no  means  disquality 
applicant.  Primary  concern  is  finding 
l>erson  with  intelligence  and  aptitude 
who  is  determined  to  apply  initiative 
to  build  his  income  as  he  builds  sales. 
Write  Harry  L.  Peace.  P.  O.  Box 
52288,  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 

UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  needs  a  creative,  aggressive  retail 
salesman  who’s  decided  that  he  wants 
to  he  successful.  If  you  have  a  few 
years  experience,  can  sell  ideas  and 
think  you’d  like  to  be  a  manager  some 
day,  you  might  want  to  join  our  team 
as  we’re  part  of  a  highly  regarded  mul¬ 
ti-state  new8pai>er  group.  The  salary  is 
open,  the  l>enefits  and  living  condi¬ 
tions  are  excellent  and  the  chance  to 
make  a  bright  future  for  yourself  is 
here.  Write  in  complete  confidence  to 
Box  831,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

An  Expanding  Dynamic 

DENVER,  COLORADO 

suburban  weekly  ncwspai>er  group 
seeks  knowledgeable  space  salesmen 
with  minimum  of  three  years  experi¬ 
ence  for  i)ermanent  jKwitions  with  a 
future.  This  is  an  open  invitation  to 
all  who  qualify  to  contact  us  now 
should  you  be  planning  a  vacation  trip 
in  this  area.  Let  us  know  your  pians 
by  writing  Jack  Collier,  Community 
Publications  (Company,  8885  W.  14th 
Avenue,  Lakewood,  Colorado  80215. 


GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex- 
t)erienced  display  salesman  with  6-<Iay 
daily  in  beautiful  Southwestern  city. 
Salary,  commission,  car  allowance, 
fringes.  Send  references,  samples, 
photo.  Box  821,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  outstanding  advertising 
manager  within  our  group.  10  to 
20,000  population  communities.  Must 
have  solid  background.  Willing  to  pay 
top  salary  and  bonus  for  this  classifica¬ 
tion.  Write  A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw  News¬ 
papers.  Dixon.  Hi.  61021. 


MIDWEIST  DAILY  with  30,000  circu- 
iation  nee<ls  Assistant  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector.  Our  Advertising  Director  will 
be  moving  to  General  Manager’s  po¬ 
sition  with  one  of  our  papers  in  the 
next  year.  We  need  an  enthusiastic 
replacement  who  can  learn  the  job  in 
short  order.  We  want  someone  who  is 
hungry  with  less  than  5  years  sales 
experience.  $18,000  plus  to  start.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  job  pays  $24,000 
plus.  Send  resume  to  Box  808,  Editor 
&  Pubiisher. 

for  May  12,  1973 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WE  WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for 
the  best  person  in  the  country  to  di¬ 
rect  a  retail  ad  staff  of  19  on  a  70,000 
circulation  morning  newspaper  in  the 
Midwest.  Most  modern  cold  tyi)e,  off¬ 
set  plant  in  U.S.  Must  be  strong  per¬ 
sonally  in  sales,  administration  and 
retail  advertising  promotion.  Personal 
interview  a  must.  Send  personal  data 
and  track  record  to  Box  770,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with 
ability  to  write  some  news.  Experience 
on  free  circulation  helpful.  Should 
reach  5  figure  salary  in  6  months.  Job 
(  pen  now.  Send  references  to  Box  740, 
^itor  St  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER 


wanted  for  excellent  18,000  Midwest 
offset  daily.  A  real  opportunity  for  a 
parson  now  on  a  smaller  paper,  or 
the  second  man  in  a  larger  paper. 
Good  fringe  program,  plus  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  further  advancement. 

Salary  plus  incentive.  Must  be  able 
to  handle  planning  and  promotion, 
take  full  charge  of  retail  depart¬ 
ment.  Prefer  parson  with  Midwest 
background. 

Write  full  details  to  Box  777  Edi¬ 
tor  t  Publisher.  All  letters  will  be 
kept  confidential.  State  availability 
for  interview  at  our  expanse. 


CHICAGO  AREA  DAILY  seeks  bright 
aggressive  Advertising  Director.  Can¬ 
didates  should  have  at  least  2  years 
sales  or  sales  management  experience. 
$20,000  plus  bonus.  Send  resume  to 
Box  815,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  to  supervise  and  1 
train  staff,  put  out  6,000  5-day  PM  | 
paper  full  of  local  news  and  help  fast-  ! 
growing  newspaper  grow  even  faster.  | 
Must  be  aggressive,  hard-working. 
Write  fully  to  David  Frazer,  Statesboro  i 
Herald,  Statesboro,  Ga.  30458. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

I 

[  I’m  a  young  managing  editor  looking 
'  for  an  aggressive  news  editor  with  a  | 
I  flair  for  design  and  a  sharp  copy  pen-  | 
j  cil.  We’re  a  moving  afternoon  paper 
j  which  likes  to  shake  the  trees,  but  we  ■ 
;  want  to  look  better  too.  The  person  I 
want  has  been  a  top-notch  reporter  i 
-  and  has  some  solid  desk  experience.  > 
Will  be  second  in  command  of  a  21 
person  newsroom  on  a  20M  Midwestern 
daily  near  a  big  city.  If  you  want  a  I 
challenge,  g(X)d  pay,  good  benefits  on  ! 
a  paper  with  guts,  contact  Box  804,  j 
Editor  St  Publisher,  immediately. 


WE  WANT  a  seasoned  pro  who's 
young  enough  to  learn  more  to  become 
No_.  2  person  in  a  rapidly  growing  ! 
twice-weekly  newspaper  of  60,000  cir-  : 
culation.  We’re  growing  quickly  with  i 
an  award-winning  track  record.  We  ! 
want  a  hard-driving  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher-editor  to  become  No.  2  in  our 
newsroom,  a  position  creat^  by 
growth  in  pleasant  Jersey  shore  locale. 
Send  resume,  clips,  salary  require-  I 
ments  to  Box  781,  Elditor  St  Publisher.  ! 


;  HEADLINE  WRITER 

!  Fast,  accurate  deskman  for  medical  | 
‘  newspapers  in  Washington,  D.C.  Fa-  ! 
j  miliarity  with  medical  terminology  j 
helpful,  not  essential.  Good  pay,  bene¬ 
fits.  fringes.  Knowledge  of  layout 
strong  plus  that  could  expand  job. 
State  salary  history  in  resume  to  Room 
3,  4907  Cordell  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 

I  20014. 


I  SMALL  AREA  1  DAILY  needs  edi- 
I  torial,  feature  writer  who  can  do  it 
I  all  when  nee<led.  Independent,  liberal,  . 
I  strong  on  local  issues.  Full  particu- 
1  lars  to  Box  784,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WANTED:  Mature  editor  to  edit  and 
help  manage  good  weekly  paper  in  7^ 
sort  town.  Call  Osia  Williams,  (615) 
526-7161. 


REPORTER-EDITOR-DESKMAN  who 
would  like  to  live  in  great  Southwest 
and  work  on  better-than-average  news¬ 
paper.  Fine  opportunity  for  writer  who 
takes  pride  in  his  work  and  wants  job 
w'th  future.  Box  745,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOME’N’S  EDITOR,  small  north  Ala¬ 
bama  daily.  Must  have  college  or  ex- 
I)erience,  prefer  both.  15,000  college 
town,  near  Huntsville,  short  drive  to 
Nashville.  F'ringe  benefits,  good  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Send  resume  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Drawer  190,  Cullman,  Ala. 
35055.  Will  reply  to  all. 


PORTFOLIO 

DEVELOPMENT 

SPECIALIST 

Nationwide  Insurance  Co.,  Columbus. 
Ohio,  has  an  opening  for  a  person 
with  professional  writing  experience 
as  a  portfolio  development  specialist. 
The  person  we  are  seeking  will  have 
5  to  10  years  writing  experience,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  the  casualty  or  commercial 
insurance  field  and  will  be  responsible 
for  developing  and  maintaining  sales 
reference  guides  for  the  office  of  mar¬ 
keting.  We  prefer  a  college  graduate 
with  a  major  in  Journalism,  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  newspaper  or  publishing 
business  helpful.  Starting  salary  open, 
with  excellent  benefits  package  includ¬ 
ing  profit  sharing.  Submit  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  F.  K.  Gill, 
Nationwide  Insurance  Co.,  246  N. 
High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 


FIRST  NEWSPAPER  in  America’s 
oldest  city  seeks  an  energetic  reporter 
with  some  daily  or  weekly  experience, 
one  who  can  write  with  brevity,  clarity 
in  hard  news  for  our  8,000  PM,  and 
produce  features  with  a  twist  for  our 
weekend  magazine.  Excellent  fringe 
benefit  package  includes  medical,  pen¬ 
sion,  vacation,  holidays,  overtime  be¬ 
yond  40  hours,  car  allowance.  Patrick 
Lynn,  Managing  Editor,  The  Record. 
P.O.  Box  1630,  St.  Augustine,  Florida 
32084.  (904)  829-6562. 


CITY  F3DITOR— Ohio  daily  needs  desk- 
man  who  knows  typography,  who  can 
encourage  a  small  news  staff  and  who 
can  dig  up  local  stories.  Reply  to  Box 
742,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR-REPORTER  for 
award  winning  South  Carolina  semi¬ 
weekly  to  manage  news  staff  of  five. 
Send  complete  details,  including  snap¬ 
shot,  in  confidence.  Prefer  enthusiastic 
family  type  with  desire  and  know-how 
to  produce  excellent  newspaper.  Mod¬ 
ern,  air-conditioned  offset  plant.  Good 
pay  and  fringe  benefits.  Box  688, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Desk  job  avaiable  immediately  in  the 
Midwest  on  one  of  the  country’s  out¬ 
standing  morning  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  Experience  in  editing  and 
headwriting  essential.  Journalism 
graduate  with  a  minimum  of  two 
years  experience  preferred.  Excellent 
salary  and  generous  employee  benefits. 
Write  Box  800,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  NEWS  DAILY  in  Zone  5 
seeks  editor  interested  in  challenge; 
need  leader  capable  of  competing 
against  larger  daily ;  young,  talented 
staff.  Send  resume  to  The  Daily  News, 
P.O.  Box  1466,  Green  Bay,  Wise.  54305. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  for  the  best  feature 
writers  in  America.  'Top  craftsmen 
who  can  touch  the  reader’s  soul. 
Writers  who  can  evoke  emotions  .  .  . 
move  people  to  smile  and  cry.  You’ll 
start  at  around  $20,000  on  this  tough, 
demanding  job.  ^nd  brief  resume  and 
samples  of  your  best  work.  Don’t 
phone.  A  try-out  will  be  required. 
Roger  Langley,  Assistant  Editor, 
NATIONAL  ENQUIRER,  600  South 
East  Coast  Avenue,  Lantana,  Florida 
33462. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WORKING  CITY  EDITOR— Opportu¬ 
nity  in  smnll  chain  for  qualifi^  re¬ 
porter  to  step  up  in  salary,  respon¬ 
sibility.  Prise  winning  growing  daily, 
6,000  circulation,  in  expanding  cul¬ 
tural  area.  Cover  police,  city  hall, 
some  camera,  some  features.  Dedicated 
staff  of  4-I-.  Person  we  seek  must  he 
a  self  starter,  well  organized  profes¬ 
sional  and  prepare<I  to  play  an  im- 
liortant  role  in  the  community.  Write 
fuily  in  first  letter  to  Mrs.  L.  Joyce 
Smith,  Managing  Editor,  News-Sun. 
Kendallvilie,  Ind.  46765. 


EDITOR  WANTED :  Somewhere  there 
is  a  soul  who  would  like  to  enjoy 
Appalachian  life  and  on  the  side  write 
and  edit  a  50-volume  heritage  encyclo- 
liedia  of  West  Virginia.  Write  Jim 
Comstock,  Richwood,  W.  Va.  26261. 


FOOD  EDITOR/WRITER 

A  leading  Zone  5  metropolitan  daily- 
Sunday  seeks  food  editor  or  writer. 
Desire  experienced  person  preferably 
with  degree  in  home  economics-journal¬ 
ism  with  orientation  toward  foods. 
Write  Box  727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  to  lead  13M  daily's 
talente<l  staff  of  8.  Prefer  Mid- 
westerner.  Write  or  call  Roger  Mats, 
Sentinel,  Fairmont,  Minn.  (507) 
235-6.362. 

WE  WANT  a  seasoned  sports  e<litor 
who  can  direct  a  2-man  staff  in  the 
Piedmont,  with  heavy  emphasis  on 
local  sports.  Experience  in  editing 
essential,  flair  for  makeup  desirerl.  If 
wiiling  to  dig,  contact  Editor,  Gastonia 
Gazette.  Gastonia,  N.C.  28052. 


EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  a  top  magazine 
professionai  to  head  up  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  books  in  a  multi-book 
house  with  a  real  future.  Knowledge 
of  EDP  and  the  computer  industry  a 
real  plus  but  not  an  absolute  require¬ 
ment.  Suburban  Chicago  away  from 
the  city’s  “hassie.”  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  (don’t  phone!  in  com- 
piete  confidence  to:  Thomas  J.  ’Trafals, 
editorial  director.  Hitchcock  Publishing 
Co.,  Hitchcock  Buiiding,  Wheaton,  III. 
60187. 


TOP-NOTCH  COPY  EDITOR  needed 
by  newspaiter  group  of  semi-weekly 
and  wwklies.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability.  Send  resume.  H  &  S  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  400,  Tullahoma, 
Tenn.  37388. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Do  you  have  1  or  more  years  of  copy 
desk  experience?  Are  you  al)le  to  edit 
copy  sharply,  write  accurate  and  liveiy 
heacis  and  iayout  |>ages  ? 

If  you  answered  "yes”  to  those  ques¬ 
tions,  we  have  an  opi>ortunity  for  you 
on  our  19,000  circulation,  6-afternoon 
offset  pajwr.  We  are  located  in  a 
friendly  city  of  35,000  in  a  rapidly 
growing  area. 

Salary  commensurate  with  your  ability, 
plus  excellent  company  paid  beneHts. 
If  you’d  like  to  come  and  grow  W’ith 
one  of  the  Southeast’s  most  progres- 
^ve  newspapers,  please  contact  Jack 
Hildebrand,  Evening  Herald.  P.O.  Box 
11707,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  29730.  Phone 
(803)  327-7161. 


COUNTY  SEAT  weekly  in  rural  Mid¬ 
west  seeks  literate  individual  capa- 
b.e  of  directing  entire  news  operation 
and  doing  most  of  the  responsible 
work.  Present  capable  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  will  remain.  Proud  pai)er,  seeks 
always  to  do  goo<l  news  job,  stresses 
accuracy.  Absentee  but  frequently-on- 
hand  publisher.  No  ad  sales,  little 
photography,  no  darkroom  work,  no 
paste-up  (we’re  letterpress  in  our  own, 
capably  staffed  shop)— but  on  Wednes¬ 
days  all  hands  vrork  on  that  week’s 
paper.  This  is  a  job  for  someone  who 
likes  to  keep  busy  and  do  more  than 
a  ho-hum  job.  Age  and  gender  im- 
rnaterial,  but  applicant  should  want  to 
live  in  a  small  town.  Major  metro- 
irolitan  area  two  hours  away ;  Big  10 
university  even  closer.  Write  Box  810, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


HELP  ANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  by  40,000 
Pennsylvania  morning  daily.  If  you’re 
working  the  desk  of  a  smaller  daily, 
and  agree  that  skilled  editing  and 
headline  writing  are  hallmarks  of  a 
quality  newspaper,  we’d  like  to  discuss 
with  you  why  this  opportunity  may  be 
lietter  than  most.  College  and  experi¬ 
ence  essential.  Write  full  details 
promptly :  Box  799,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FREELANCE 


WRITERS— I  am  seeking  freelance 
articles  about  2,000  words  with  photos 
or  art.  about  travel,  the  oil  field,  the 
Old  West,  or  about  any  other  topic. 
We  pay  up  to  104  a  word  depending  on 
quality.  Kit  van  Cleave,  P.O.  Box 
1675,  Houston,  Texas  77001. 


LA  YOVT/PASTE-lIP 

PRODUCTION  LAYOUT  ARTIST,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  producing  camera-ready 
advertising  layouts  in  volume  with 
cold  tyiie  and  repro  mat  services.  Fine 
working  conditions  and  benefits.  Call 
Mr.  Signer,  (813)  688-8508  or  write 
913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
33803. 


MARKETING 

LEADING  MANUFACTURER  of  com¬ 
puter  baseil  photo-tyjiesetting  equip¬ 
ment  is  expanding  its  marketing  or¬ 
ganization  nationally.  Positions  avail¬ 
able  for  aggressive  individuals  with 
graphic  arts  and  EDP  systems  exi>eri- 
ence.  Send  resume  to  Autologic  Inc., 
9119  DeSoto  Ave.,  Chatsworth  Calif. 
91311. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN  for  offset  wwkly  news- 
pai)er  located  on  the  Mississippi  Gulf 
Ccast.  Complete  knowledge  of  Cottrell 
V-15  press  necessary.  Central  printing 
plant  where  several  newspapers  are 
printed.  Call  Edward  Hall  collect. 
(601)  467-5474,  days.  (601)  467-6540 

nights. 


PRESSMAN-STiniBOTYPER 
Permanent  position  for  experienced 
lierscn.  Good  scale  and  fringe  benefits. 
Call  collect  (217)  352-5252  or  write 
Steve  Farruggia.  Pressroom  Foreman, 
The  News  Gazette,  48  Main  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  III.  61820. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  INSTALLER— 
Experiencerl  in  press  repairs,  operation 
and  field  installation.  Must  be  willing 
to  travel  and  relocate  in  Kansas  City 
area.  Goo<l  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  complete  resume  including  work 
experience  and  references.  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP., 
1720  Cherry  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64108. 


URBANITE  PRESSMAN.  AT  LEAST 
2  YEARS  EXPERIE'NCE.  CALL  (303) 
892-5551,  EXT.  60. 


WANTED:  Experienced  Goss  offset 
pressman.  Write  giving  resume  and 
showing  salary  and  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  'The  Fayette  Tribune,  Box  139, 
Oak  Hill,  West  Virginia  25901. 


PRODUCTION 

PHOTOTYPESETTING  MANAGER 
capable  of  markup,  layout,  production. 
Zone  2  location.  Knowlerlge  of  com¬ 
puter  helpful.  State  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  salary  requirments.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  767,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

PRODuxrrioN  engineer 

A  Zone  5  daily  with  a  circulation  of 
about  40,000  has  a  unique  opportunity 
for  a  production  engineer.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  in  confidence.  Box  834, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher 


PHOTOCOMPOSITION  SUPEHIVISOR 
Assume  charge  of  computerized  com¬ 
posing  department  in  Rhode  Island. 
Markup  capability,  co-ordinate  paste-up 
and  scheduling.  Ideal  opportunity  for 
competent  individual.  (401)  724-0200. 


HELP  WANTED 

IpUBUC^RELAridi^ 


WRITER 

AAA  MOTOR  CLUB  j 

2-3  years  with  a  city  or  town 
house  orjfan,  re-write  or  other  80*|u  ; 
editorial  combination  for  monthly  tob-  ^ 
loicl  dealing  with  transportation,  leg- 
islative,  travel,  etc.,  as  well  as  other  • 
PR  media.  Opportunity  for  or^nised, 
enert^tic  individual  wanting  stimula¬ 
tion,  security  and  advancement  to 
learn  and  trrow  in  congrenial  career 
l>o8ition.  New  York  City,  Please  mail 
full  resume,  salary  requirements.  Box 
789,  iklitor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  talented  news  and 
feature  writer  who  wants  to  make  a 
career  with  lanre  Chicago  Public  Re¬ 
lations  firm.  Stable  orftanisation.  many 
frinpres,  prefer  reporter  from  Reprion 
f).  Box  807,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER 

(dependent  on  qualifications) 

Salary:  $9,520  to  $13,996 

The  National  Cancer  Institute,  office 
of  Public  Affairs,  is  looking  for  a 
writer  with  meaningful  writing  and 
reporting  ex|ierience  with  a  major 
newspaper  and  a  thorough  background 
in  the  medical  sciences  to  write  r^ 
|M>rts.  pamphlets,  news  releases,  arti¬ 
cles  and  news  stories  on  activities  in 
cancer  research  and  to  develop  a  var¬ 
iety  of  s|>ecial  communications  proj¬ 
ects.  Must  be  able  to  write  in  terms 
laymen  understand. 

Send  resume  to  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  Personnel  Office,  Bldg.  31. 
Room  3A-33,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


TALENTED  WRITER  with  news 
me<lia  background  needed  by  large 
Upstate  New  York  manufacturer  for 
solid  spot  on  News  Bureau.  Technjcal 
exi)erience  heii)ful  but  not  essential: 
applicant  must  be  willing  and  able  to 
learn.  Job  involves  press  relations, 
•levelopment  of  publicity  programs  and 
dissemination  of  news.  Equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer.  Send  resume,  writing 
samples  to  Box  826,  Ekiitor  ti  Publisher. 

REPORTER 
TO  SWITCH 
TO 

PUBLIC 

RE’LATIONS 

If  you’re  earning  lietween  68,000 
and  $14,000. 

And  if  you’re  a  news  or  feature 
writer  on  a  daily 
and  ready  to  start 
earning  some  money  on  the 
public  relations  side  in  the 
New  York  area  .  .  . 

Then  rush  us  your  resume. 

As  the  lending  recruiter 
of  public  relations  men  and 
women,  we  have  several 
searches  on  tap  for  giant 
blue  chip  corporations  and 
PR  agencies  in  the  New  York  area. 

Our  fees  are  paid  by  management. 

EDWIN  B.  STERN 

E^xecutive  Recruitment.  15  E.  48, 

New  York.  N.Y.  10017 

EDITOR/PUBLIC  RELATIONS  rei>- 
resentative  for  Zone  2  aerospace  divi¬ 
sion.  Applicants  should  have  solid 
newsimper  background  and  the  inter¬ 
est  and  versatility  to  handle  a  wide 
range  of  technical  writing  assign¬ 
ments.  Job  involves  the  PR  spectrum, 
press  releases  to  plant  tours,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  editing  tasks.  State  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  send  resume  to  Box 
769,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Positions  Wanted... 

ACADEMIC  i  ^^~^^ADMimSTRAT^^ 


I  ADVERTISING/BROADCASTING  pro 
with  8  years  exiierience  and  journalism 
!  Masters  seeks  teaching.  Boh  Junas, 
936  Peace,  Hazleton,  Pa.  18201.  (717) 
454-1660. 


VETERAN  NEWSPAPER  MAN  with 
$20,000  cash  would  like  to  purchase 
or  l)Uy  in  daily  or  weekly  in  Zone  8-9 
or  7.  Business,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
duction  oriented.  Box  842,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHE’R  OR  MANAGEMENT  po- 
j  sition.  15  years  in  all  phases  of  news- 
'  paiiering.  Proven  company  builder,  de- 
!  veloi>er  of  new  ideas  and  markets, 
cost-cutter.  Strong  in  sales,  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation,  com|K>sing  and  presses. 
Company  man,  34,  at  the  top  where  I 
am.  Box  765,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED  Circulation 
Manager  with  ABC  daily  and  Sunday 
desires  to  relocate.  20  years  exiierience 
with  2  newsiiaiiers.  BS  degree,  excel 
in  promotion  and  collection.  Request 
resume.  Box  773,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


I  AD  MANAGER — All  departments,  all 
I  size  comiietitive  papers.  Young,  ag- 
:  gressive,  successful.  Resume.  Box  791, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  SEASONED)  General  Manager 
with  10  years  small  offset  daily  and 
group  suburban  weekly  experience 
seeks  challenge  with  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization  active  in  suburban  expan¬ 
sion.  Heavy  advertising,  production, 
promotion,  voluntary  pay  background. 
Box  818,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPEXtIENCED  15  YEARS  many 
phases  small  daily  mid-management. 
Will  locate  as  neede<l  for  growth  op- 
IKirtunity  in  same.  (614)  852-9225  | 

evenings.  j 


BUSINE3SS  OR  GENERAL  MANAGER 
of  medium  size<l  daily.  14  years  ex- 
I  perience  business  manager  in  all 
I  phases  of  small  offset  daily.  Familiar 
^  with  letterpress.  Helped  convert  letter- 
I  press  to  cold  type  offset  plant.  Prefer 
Zones  8  or  9.  will  consider  others. 

:  Resume,  references.  Available  on  short 
I  notice.  Box  839.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Experi¬ 
ence*!  in  all  phases  of  circulation.  In¬ 
crease  and  revenue  producer.  Talent 
for  organization,  training  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Box  793,  &litor  &  Ibiblisher. 

26  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  —  45  Years 
Old.  Top  circulation  exiiert  now  avail¬ 
able.  No  metros.  Complete  range  of 
successful  exi>erience.  MANAGEMENT! 
MOTIVATION!  PROE’ITS!  Look  at  a 
proven  iierformer.  Write  Box  837, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced  small  dalles,  weeklies,  mature, 
promotion  minded.  (314)  646-3679. 

Write  Box  188,  Bland,  Mo.  65014. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR/MANAGER  OR 
NATIONAL  COOP  AD  DIREX:TOR 

Experience.  20  years  retail  sales  and 
promotion  with  Midwest  daily  and 
Sunday  400.000  circulation,  2  years 
working  with  National  Coop  Program. 
Age  43.  Box  796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  fOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


YOUNG  An  MANAGER  with  7  years 
exix^rience  in  <)Hily  and  non-daily 
puhlirations  seeks  position  on  news-  ' 
])ai»er  in  Eastern  Texas  or  Louisiana. 
Have  proven  record  in  sales  and  pro¬ 
motions.  Call  (713)  296-4476  in  Winnie,  i 
Texas  after  H  PM  or  write  Box  843. 
Etiitor  &  Publisher.  | 

FEMALE  AD  MANAGER  seeks  i>osi-  I 
tion  with  Florida  <lnily.  Box  846,  j 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


VETERAN  heavily  experience<l  on  SPORTS  WRITER,  22,  1  year  on  ;  VETERAN  Ex-Navy  photographer. 

metroiKilitan  papers  wants  responsible  |  20.000  Delaware  daily,  seeks  step  up.  I  Graduate  Layton  School  of  Art,  Mil- 

(Mwition  on  me<lium  sized  paper  South,  :  Brna<l  exiierience  in  all  athletic  areas.  ;  waukee.  4  years  experience  with  Mid- 

Southwest.  or  far  West.  Presently  em-  |  Lm)kin(f  in  Zone  2.  Ambitious,  hard  west  daily.  Desire  position  with  larire 
ployed  with  wide  background  and  zest  j  workinif.  (.7021  994-4826.  Box  830,  |  or  small  daily.  Prefer  Zone  5  or  9. 

for  newspniier  business.  Rim,  desk.  ;  Alitor  &  Publisher.  i  Box  775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

manaKinic  editor  ability.  Sober  and  j 

bright,  earnest  journalism  stu-  _ _ _ - _ 

dent.  21.  with  school  newspaper  ex-  I  PRrtntli'TtrUV 

|)erience,  seeks  position  on  small  i 
weekly  or  daily  newspaper,  preferably 
in  Zone  2.  Box  832,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


reliable.  Write  Box  778,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


SERVICE  REPRESENTATIVE 


25 


EDITORIAL 


CRITIC :  Writes  concise.  knowle<lKe-  | 
able,  hard-hittinit  reviews  of  drama.  , 
music,  art.  films.  Ismks.  Younir,  im-  : 
nifinative  ’72  Enttlish  honors  Kind. 
You  name  it.  I  can  handle  it.  Resume  ' 
and  samples.  'Thomas  S.  Kinter.  760 
PiMithill.  Rt.  1.  Elmira,  N.Y.  14903.  I 
(607)  562-8102.  1 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER  with  com¬ 
prehensive  editinK  ami  layout  back- 
Ki'ound  seeks  desk  |K>sition.  AKe  29. 
BSJ  deKree.  family,  now  employed.  Any 
Zone.  Box  790,  Editor  &  Publisber. 

VERSATILE.  hard-workinK  writer 
wants  to  expand  part-time  into  full¬ 
time  writinK  career.  MA  in  literature: 
writinK  backKrouml  solid  in  arts,  re- 
liKion,  sports,  education.  Wilt  relocate 
from  Zone  3.  Box  787,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

"REEL  WORLD"  REPORTER,  expe¬ 
rienced  in  film-theatre  criticism,  active 
in  national  press  junkets,  an  in-depth 
Iiersonality  interviewer  and  media- 
oriented  liook-periorlical  reviewer  de¬ 
sires  position  with  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Resume  featurinK  nationally  recoKniz- 
able  references  supplied  upon  request. 
Box  712.  Eaiitor  &  Publisher. 

MAN,  23,  with  2  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience — features,  jihotos  and  hard 
news  wants  to  reiMU-t  politics  or  off- 
lieat.  West  Const.  South  or  foreiKn 
country  preferred.  Box  788,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 
for  newspaper  Kroup,  female,  22, 

wants  to  do  the  same  for  company  i  ~  ,  ,  .  ,  years  experience  in  newspaper  pro- 

with  advancement  and  better  pay.  BA.  i  SCRATCH  ME  and  I  bleed  ink.  Po- ;  duction.  Formerly  employ^  as  as- 

workinK  on  MA  in  economics.  Box  !  litical  science  Kraduate  American  Uni- ^  sistant  proiluction  manaKer  of  lante 

SO".  Editor  A  Publisher.  I  versity  with  specialty  in  comnaunica-  j  metropolitan  newspaper.  Box  768,  Edi- 

-- .  -  ;  tions  can  combine  knowledKe  with  op-;  ^  *  Publisher 

IMAGINATIVE  YOUNG  WOMAN.  [  erative  backKrouml  as  daily  editor’s!  __  _ 

Smith  Grad  ’73,  EnKlish  major.  writinK  '  well-indoctrinated  dauKhter.  Seek  re-  j  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  wishes  to 

exiierience  with  colleKC  paiier,  seeks  |  inirtinK  job  within  commute  from  :  relocate  in  Maine  or  New  Hampshire. 

reportinK  position.  Prefer  Zones  1.2!  Bethesda,  Md.  Box  833,  Editor  A  I  Experienced  letterpress/ cold  type  — 
or  9.  Box  760.  Editor  A  Publisher.  I  Publisher.  |  markup/makeup/ pasteup/camera.  Resu- 

HARD  WORKING  briKht  younK  man  j  TROIKA  READY  TO  TRAVEL.  .Sen-  \  - 

with  2  ypnrs  Capitol  Hill  writing  ex-  ior,  Manajr’njr.  AsHoc'ate  editors  com-  i  reaDY  TO  UTDATE  your  cold  type 

nerience  seeks  news  writing  position.  !  Fine  20  years  magazine  exr>erti8e.  News  |  oi>eration?  Composinjr  room  foreman 

International  relations  Imckfrround,  format  trades,  consumer,  special  in-  .  available  with  systems  design  experi- 
Tluent  German.  Willing  to  relocate.  |  terest.  All  sizes,  shapes,  frequencies.  !  ^^ce  and  know-how  to  make  it  go. 

Top  references.  Box  806,  Editor  &  Diverse  liackgrounds  span  comprehen-  |  gg^d  for  resume.  Box  785,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  sive  subject  range.  Will  move  separ-  j  publisher. 

-  -  ■  ;  .ntely  or  in  tandem.  Seek  rational  em-  j  . ...I _  _  _ -  - - 

EDITOK  --  MA  in  writing,  foi-merly  !  ployer,  metro  New  York.  Box  845,  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  Circula- 


<‘<litorial  assistant  N.Y.  Times,  as-  ]  Eilitor  &  Publisher, 
sistant  e<litor  New  Leader,  presently 


tion  Group  10.  23  years  experience 

new8pai)€r  pro<luction.  Budget  fore¬ 


college  instructor.  First  novel  just  puVk  EDITOR.  39.  of  medium  daily,  seeks  j  casting  and  effective*  cost  controls, 

lishefl.  eflitor  of  literary  magazine,  i  imme<liate  opening.  Excellent  record  .  Computer  and  electronic  peripheral  de- 

Desire  eililorial  i>osition  in  New  York.  '  of  revitalizing  pro<luct,  knows  hot  and  '  vices  in  application  to  photocomposi- 

California,  or  New  England  area.  Box  cold  oi>erations,  family  man.  Phone  tion  Box  774  Eklitor  &  Publisher 

uiiQ  A  P..ixi:=k-..  j(618)  235-6106.  j  -  *  '  -  '  —  - 


809.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  ( writer-deskman) —  |  AWAHI)  WINNING  art  critic  will 
Now  in  8th  year  with  prize-winning  1  consider  any  area  if  opportunities 
major  daily.  Go  anywhere  for  right  |  match  abilities.  Box  835,  Editor  & 
op|K>rtunity.  Top  references.  Box  828,  ’  Publisher. 

Kilitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  employetl  reporter,  broad 
background,  ambition  and  BA  seeks 
position  on  meilium  or  large  daily  as 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN. 
Knowledgable  in  both  hot  and  cold 
tyi>e.  Proven  leadership  ability.  Strong 
in  personnel  supervision,  labor  rela- 
,  tions,  cost  analyst  and  quality  control. 

n'tJA'Vr  AH,  T  Dir^  /  i'  Highest  references.  Box  750,  Editor  & 

\NH.\r  AM  I  BID  for  newsman,  early  Publisher. 

30’s.  11  years  on  all  desks  except  _  .1  _  _ 


sj)  rts  (past  8  on  medium  Zone  5 
daily).  Prefer  South  or  Southwest. 


PRODUCTION  OR  COMPOSING  man¬ 
agement.  EJxperienced  in  most  pro- 


outd(M)r  or  environmental  writer.  Zone  Consider  others.  Present  salary  S200  duction  departments,  especially  com- 


NON  -  DOCTRINAIRE,  accomplished 
etlitorial  writer  wants  to  tell  it  like 
it  is  and  shoukl  l>e.  Box  8190,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20024. 

NEWSMAN,  7  years  all-around  re¬ 
porter  and  copyreader  1  year,  all  on 
the  same  mighty  middleweight  in  state 
capital  city.  Want  a  cra<*k  at  the  big 
time.  Lucid,  fast,  accurate.  Box  741, 
Eflitor  &  Publisher. 


8,  9  or  1.  Box  ‘811,  Editor  &  week.  Box  841,  Eiiitor  &  Publisher. 
Publisher. 

lEMALE  SPORTSWRI-TER.  23,  ^~^'^^FREEiXx 

J-CtraU,  .seeks  position  on  daily,  any  | 

Zone.  Awanl-winning  college  sports  '  _  _  _  _  . 

cslitor,  enthusiastic,  knowleilgeable,  re-  CENTRAL  AND  WEST  FLORIDA 
8|H>nsible.  Re<ent  PR  experience.  Pay  ;  Stringer  Advertising-Retail,  National 
not  imjMirtant.  Experience  is  what  ;  *'*‘*d  Unancial-Copy,  Visuals.  Story- 


counts!  Box  813,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


boards-Heavy  Print  and  Broadcast 
Media.  Box  693,  £klitor  &  Publisher. 


BILINGUAL  NEWSMAN,  .51.7  years 
exiierience,  including  large  metro  daily 
and  wire  service,  seeks  new's  iKisition. 

S1)X  meml>er,  family  man.  many  free¬ 
lance  cre<lit8.  Will  relocate,  U.S.  or _ _ _  . 

foreign.  Box  816,  Editor  &  Publisher.  RECENT  BA.  27.  quality  conscious. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


RESPONSIBLE.  AGGRESSIVE,  crea¬ 
tive  newspai>erman  with  16  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  8.5.000  circulation  news- 
pai>ers  seeks  ixisition  with  challenge 
and  opportunity.  Exiierience  includes 
}>ositions  as  general  assignments  re- 
jMirter,  lieat  reporter,  city  editor  and 
managing  editor  for  prize-winning  pa¬ 
pers,  including  Pulitzer.  Box  772,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


mature;  ex|)erienced;  seek  photography 
position  on  your  new’spaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Roger  Nye,  Box  316,  Durango, 
Colo.  81301. 


IKwing  room:  hot  type,  photocompo¬ 
sition.  or  conversion  to  cold  type;  ITU 
law  and  labor  relations.  Excellent  pro¬ 
duction  reconl  as  composing  room  fore¬ 
man.  Nee<l  change.  Top  references. 
Box  840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  position  souRht, 
1972  Kva'lunte,  BS,  aKO  27,  married,  1 
child,  veteran.  Salary  open.  Prefer 
Zone  1  or  6.  Box  825,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


READY-MADE  NEWSPAPER  STAFF. 
younK  but  with  aKKrefrate  50  years  ex¬ 
iierience,  seeks  opiiortunity  to  produce 
existinK  or  new  publication.  ’Turnkey 

venture  offers  ManaKinK  Editor,  sports  , _  „  vcni  »  iic«=imiiei  /  hkvui  i/ tum- 

edilor,  photOKrapher  and  contributinK  '  mercial  experience  seeks  position  in 
1  U.S.A.  or  Canaria.  Write  GeorRe  Crane 


MANAGING  E’DITOR  for  small  or 
medium  daily.  Exiieriencerl  in  lioth 
metropolitan  and  smaller  papers. 
Ohioan,  45,  now  in  Florida,  will  re¬ 
locate.  Chas.  Stine,  7169  Blanding, 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  (904)  771-5371. 


newsKatherinK  and  prorluction.  Adver-  i  "Bloxworth”.  Store  Hill,  Bermuda. 

'  tising  i>et’8onnel  also  possibility.  Avail-  _ _ _ 

:  able  imme^liately.  Price  negotiable, 
i  Now  located  in  Zone  1.  Call  (617) 

877-6792  or  write  Box  817,  Editor  & 

\  Publisher. 

1 


FEATURES  WRITER-PR:  Stop  look¬ 
ing!  Fve  got  a  brain  you  can  train  — 
for  less.  BA  Journalism.  Internee! 
writing  PR  for  City  of  Miami.  They 
YOirNG  ENGLISH  PHOTOGRAPHER  loveel  my  work!  Use  35mm.  Enthusi- 
years  newspai>er/agency/com-  astic,  harel  working  fact  digger.  PR- 
magazine  spot  oi>en  I  can  slip  into? 
Zones  2  or  4.  Box  836,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Us*  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


MA  JOURNALISM,  BA  Business  fe¬ 
male  Krad  seeks  feature  and/or  bus¬ 
iness  writinK  spot.  B-month  intern  for 
national  company.  Box  748,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BA  JOURNALISM,  June  ’73.  Some 
exiierience  on  New  Y’ork  City  daily. 
Sports  or  Keneral  reportinK,  any  Zone. 
Available  July.  Box  819,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RADCLIFFE  ’72  seeks  first  reportinK 
job  --  Kovernment  major  —  photoK- 
piiher  for  colleRe  paiier  —  Prefer 
Zone  1  hut  will  ko  anywhere.  Box 
824.  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


TIRED  OF  RUT.  10  years  professional 
experience.  Currently  employed  ns 
writer-columnist  with  daily  of  1'75,000 
circulation.  Have  BA  in  journalism 
and  speech,  and  MA  in  communication 
theory.  Experience  includes  makeup 
and  editinK  as  well  as  daily  writinK* 

In  charge  of  hirinK  and  traininK  part- 
time  employees.  Box  713,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 

RELOCATING  REPORTER.  24.  sinRle. 
seeks  Keneral  assiKnment  and/or  desk 
job.  Zone  2.  3  years  professional.  4 
years  colleKe  experience.  Box  739,  IMi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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COPY  EDITING  position  on  medium 
!  or  larKe  daily  souRht  by  misplaced 
i  reimrter.  25.  2  years  plus  on  37,000 
I  daily.  ColleRe  editor.  Married.  Any 
Zone.  Box  829,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

I  EDITOR  --  SeekinK  editorship  of 
medium  size  daily  or  larKe  weekly 
newspaper.  Seasoned  professional,  but 
receptive  to  trends  which  make  to¬ 
day’s  newspaper  vital  to  readers  and 
challenKinK  to  reporters.  Solid  growth 
record.  Top  references.  Prefer  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland.  Box  827, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Roliert  U.  Brown 


Protest  over  typos 
stops  Quebec  paper 


Those  helping  hands 


Newspapers  are  fortunate  in  having  so 
many  willing  troops  within  the  business, 
and  associated  with  it,  who  quickly  an¬ 
swer  a  call  to  arms. 

.\s  reported  here  March  3  and  24,  a 
campaign  by  which  newspapers  can  help 
the  American  people  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  meaning  of  their  First 
Amendment  rights  of  free  speech  and  free 
press  was  an  outgrowth  of  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Newspaper 
Associations  at  .\NPA  headquarters  in 
Reston,  Va.  Fifteen  associations  and  orga¬ 
nizations  representing  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  work  participated  in  that  session. 

Phase  I  of  the  project  was  the  repro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  a  series  of  six 
ads  that  appeared  originally  in  the  South 
fiend  Tribune.  The  work  was  done  as  a 
public  service  by  Metro  Associated  Serv¬ 
ices  and  the  campaign  was  publicized  to 
members  by  tbe  ANP.\  Newspaper  In¬ 
formation  Service,  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  and 
the  International  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association.  Many  of  the  ads  were  used  by 
newspapers  around  tbe  country — ^no  one 
has  kept  track  of  how  many  newspapers? — 
and  E&P  reproduced  them  in  consecutive 
issues,  the  la.st  appearing  April  28. 

Phase  II  of  this  project  began  this 
month  with  distribution  of  four  original 
ads  on  tbe  same  subject  by  SCW,  Inc.  Two 
of  the  pages  are  reproduced  in  this  issue. 

Early  in  June,  Multi-ad  Services  will 
distributed  four  of  its  own  ads,  and  in 
early  July  Metro  will  send  out  four  more. 

Expenses  for  ad  development,  engrav¬ 
ing  and  slick  proofing  are  being  borne 
entirely  by  these  creative  services. 

.\dding  to  this  combined  effort  are  two 
ads  recently  published  by  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  part  of  its  current  corporate 
advertising  camnaign  which  are  now 
being  made  available  to  any  newspaper 
wishing  to  reprint  them  over  their  own 
logotype.  The  ads,  prepared  by  Grey  Ad- 
veitising/Detroit,  run  eight  columns  wide 
by  147  lines  deep.  They  have  appeared  in 
Fortune,  Btisiness  Week,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Editor  &  Pvblisher. 

One  of  the  the  ads  is  illustrated  with  the 
book  burning  scene  from  Nazi  Germany 
and  says:  “It  can’t  happen  here  as  long  as 
the  press  remains  an  open  conduit 
through  which  public  information  flows. 
But  if  the  press  becomes  a  tool  through 
which  the  government  informs  the  public 
of  only  those  things  it  thinks  the  public 
should  know,  anything  can  happen.” 

The  other  ad  shows  a  reporter  behind 
bars  and  asks:  “Is  he  fighting  for  his  own 
rights,  or  yours?”  The  ad  concludes  with 
this  quote  from  Albert  Camus:  “A  free 
press  can,  of  course,  be  good  or  bad,  but 
without  freedom  it  will  never  be  anything 
but  bad  .  .  .  Freedom  is  nothing  else  but  a 
chance  to  be  better,  whereas  enslavement 
is  a  certainty  of  the  worse.” 

Copies  are  available  from  David  Henes, 
promotion  director  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

In  another  area,  newspapers  are  receiv¬ 


ing  help  and  ammunition  from  their  prin¬ 
ciple  suppliers,  the  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company  an¬ 
nounced  in  E&P  March  10  it  was 
launching  a  national  program  to  tell  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  why  newspapers  are 
their  best  buy.  It  offered  ad  mats  and 
repro  proofs  of  a  series  of  ads  for  use  as 
in-paper  promotion  or  as  mailers. 

“This  year  .America’s  advertising  boom 
will  be  well  on  its  way  to  reaching  $25 
billion.  .And  tbe  rate  of  increase  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  pretty  steep  for  the  next  five 
years.  Most  of  the  growth  will  come  from 
retail  advertising,”  Great  North’s  copy 
said. 

“We  believe  that  newspapers  are  in  the 
best  position  ever  to  capture  the  major 
share  of  this  increasing  retail  advertising 
budget.  But  tbeir  advertising  advantages — 
impact,  believability,  memorability  and 
saturation — bave  to  be  told  forcefully — 
and  immediately.  We  want  to  help  get  this 
job  done.” 

The  idea  has  caught  on  so  well  that  by 
.April  23  Great  Northern  was  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  “starting  June  1,  over  600 
newspapers  will  be  telling  marketers  wby 
newspapers  are  .America’s  most  advanced 
advertising  medium.” 

For  many  years  some  of  the  large 
Canadian  newsprint  producers  have  been 
financing  research  on  newspaper  reader- 
ship  through  the  Newsprint  Information 
Committee. 

Crown  Zellerbach  has  had  a  campaign 
selling  “Newspaperability”  through  paid 
space  in  advertising  publications.  .A  recent 
ad  said  “No  news  is  bad  news  .  .  .  Without 
the  newspaper,  your  day  might  well  be  a 
blank  page.  People  use  newspapers  to  stay 
in  touch  with  what’s  going  on.  Every¬ 
where.  .And  in  a  degree  of  local  detail 
they  can’t  get  anywhere  else.  Newspapers 
scale  things  down  to  the  local  reader’s 
size.  He  reads  it,  loves  or  hates  it.  But 
always,  he  uses  it  .  .  .  Newspapers  are  the 
family  bulletin  board.” 

As  we  said  at  tbe  beginning,  there  are  a 
lot  of  willing  troops.  Never  underestimate 
the  power  of  the  press. 


The  resignations  of  19  unionized  super¬ 
visory  editors  stopped  publication  of  Le 
Soleil,  a  F’rench  language  daily  in  Quebec. 
The  editors  stepped  down  because  of 
“frustration”  over  the  appearance  of  the 
newspaper  following  technological  changes 
in  composition. 

Gabriel  Gilbert,  president  and  publisher 
of  Le  Soleil,  said  the  paper’s  management 
stopped  publication  because  the  resigna¬ 
tions  left  too  few  people  to  put  out  the 
newspaper. 

He  added  that  the  resignations  came 
because  the  editors  were  “disappointed, 
frustrated  and  insulted”  with  the  first 
products  of  Le  Soleil’s  new  $2  million 
investment  in  modern  composition.  The 
paper  was  plagued  with  typographical 
errors  after  initial  start-up. 

-  .Andre  Dionne,  Quebec  City  Journalist’s 
Union  president,  said  the  editors  resigned 
in  sympathy  with  demands  that  technolog¬ 
ical  change  not  lower  the  the  ([uality  of 
the  paper. 


St.  Louis  P-D  halted 
by  short  lived  strike 

Weekend  publication  of  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Disfiatch  was  halted  when  members 
of  the  teamsters  union  refused  to  cross 
picket  lines  of  striking  engineers  of  radio 
and  tv  stations  owned  by  the  Pulitzer  Co. 

The  Pulitzer  Company  and  the  St.  Louis 
(llobe-Deuiocrat  (.May  5)  filed  chaiges  of 
unfair  labor  practices  against  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work¬ 
ers,  contending  the  strike  (May  4)  had 
halted  distribution  and  delivery  of  the  two 
newspapers.  The  engineers  walked  off 
their  jobs  at  KSD  radio  and  tv  in  a 
contract  dispute  and  pickets  appeared 
early  on  the  morning  of  May  5  at  the 
broadcast  stations  and  the  Post-Dispatch 
printing  plant.  The  Globe-Democrat  is 
printed  in  the  Pulitzer  plant.  On  Sunday, 
May  6  the  engineers  ratified  a  contract 
calling  for  a  pay  increase  to  $327  a  week 
with  $20  increments  in  two  years  to  $367. 
They  had  been  paid  $310.  'They  had  been 
working  without  contract  since  la.st 
November.  .A  spokesman  for  the  Pulitzer 
Company  said  newspaper  production  re¬ 
turned  to  normal  on  Monday,  May  7. 


HISTORY  MAKERS 
READ  IT  . . .  BEUEVE  IT 

and  so  do  nearly  a  million  others. 


The  Washington  Star-News 
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for  newsmen  writing 
on  No-Fauh  Insurance 


...  a  210-pagc  “encyclopedia”  that  provides  an  up-to-date  report  on  no-fault  legislation 
passed  in  the  states  to  date,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  principal  provisions  of  those  laws. 

Prepared  with  the  help  of  the  legal  and  actuarial  experts  of  the  world’s  largest  auto 
insurer,  the  manual  also  provides  some  historical  perspective  on  the  auto  accident 
reparations  system.  In  loose-leaf  format,  it  will  be  updated  periodically  as  events  dictate. 

Why  offer  such  a  manual? 

Until  now,  the  news  media  have  not  been  able  to  turn  to  an  “all-in-one-place”  source 
of  factual  information  and  interpretation. 

Much  of  the  material  provided  the  media  up  until  this  time  has  been  colored  by  the 

viewpoints  of  those  urging  the  passage  of  no-fault 
legislation  or  those  opposing  it. 

Because  of  that,  we’ve  taken  particular  pains  to  keep 
the  factual  data  as  free  of  bias  as  possible.  Where  our 
own  analysis  and  comment  are  offered,  they  are 
clearly  labeled  as  such. 

If  you,  or  your  publication,  are  as  involved  in 
the  reporting  of  the  auto  insurance  reform  story  as 
most,  this  manual  should  be  useful  to  you.  We’re  as 
interested  as  you  are  in  seeing  that  story  reported 
i  accurately . . .  and  we  hope  this  makes  that  job  easier. 
I  For  your  free  copy  (one  to  a  paper,  please), 
i  write  on  your  letterhead  to : 


Ht>h  Sasser 
MamiKer, 
So-h'auU 
liifornialion  Desk 


No-Fault  Manual 
Attn:  Bob  Sasser 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Advertitinc  Dept.,  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York  City  Atlanta  Chicago 
Dallas  Detroit  Los  Angeles  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 


one  of  them  purchased  the  Pulse,  Inc.  Survey  of  October/ 
December  ’71,  released  February,  '72.  (Sur¬ 
veys  have  also  been  conducted  by  ABC  and 
Simmons  of  the  Denver  market), 
one  of  them  gained  more  than  2,700,000  lines  of  retail 
advertising  in  1972. 

one  of  them  gained  more  than  3,400,000  lines  of  classified 
advertising  in  1972. 

one  of  them  gained  more  than  670,000  lines  of  national 
advertising  in  1972. 

one  of  them  thus  gained  more  than  6,700,000  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1972 — more  than  16%. 
one  of  them  published  2,124  pages  (2,124!)  of  color  adver¬ 
tising  in  1972. 

one  of  them  gained  more  than  6,000  daily  circulation, 
3,000  Spnday  circulation  March  31/72/73. 
one  of  them  is  a  morning  tabloid  which  is  the  first  media 
choice  of  some  of  the  nation’s  largest  and 
most  competitive  merchandisers. 


Source;  Media  Records  Annual  '72 


We  are  the  one. 


Rocky  Mountain  News 


